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Since it is difficult to fix with absolute ceitainty the 
precise dates when a particular work or type oi literature 
was produced in Ancient India, Dr. V, M. Apte, the author 
of the '^Social and Religious life in Grihya-Sfitras'’ has inevit* 
ably chosen to follow the course of relative chronology. In 
his anxiety to steer clear of anachronisms, secure as much 
chronological reliability aa possible, and gi^ a clear picture in 
its proper perspective, he has drawn upon material which 
spreads over twenty centuries or more. His circumspection 
has resulted in making his work so comprehensive that it can 
be considered as a handbook of domestic and social life in 
the Vedic ages. As such it is quite interesting and useful, and 
gives much more than is indicated by the title of the book. 
But the main bases of his study are, after all, the Grihya 
Sutras which tersely summarise the account of dally rituals, 
ceremonials and Safiskiras of our Vedic ancestors. They are 
reliable and realistic, though occasionally presented with 
idealistic embeUlshments. The work of Dr. Apte deals with 
*'the origin and evolution” of the rel^dc^us, social and political 
outlook of our ancestors, the caste system, position of women, 
the institution of marriage, family discipline, education, faith, 
superstitions, rituals, occupations, manners, morals and habits, 
food and drink, flora and fauna, agriculture, trade and oom> 
merce, arts and crafts, education and hygiene etc. in Ancient 
India. This hand-book will thus satisfy all the practical needs 
of a general reader. 

It may not be out of place to draw the attention of general 
and casual readers of ancient Indian history and culture tc 
some salient features of the beliefs, moods and ways of our 
ancient forefathers. The most important of them was their 
optimistic and robust outlook on life which had none of the 
‘•morbid melancholy” which crept in the post-Vedic period. 
But ascetimsm had begun to cast its shadow which Dr. Apte 
and many other scholars con^der as merely a sign of 'plain 
living', The optimism of the Ancient Aryans was rational, 
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practical; there was, however, no craze for wealth and 
pleasure'Seeking as such. 

The broad frame-work of the caste system had ccpme into 
existence, but the position of the Sudra caste was not like 
that of the helots in ancient Greece. The status, duties and 
rights? of the various castes were defined and rituals were 
prescribed to emphasize and remind them. Although social 
mobility between the three classes was accepted in theory and 
practice and men of the highest caste could take to wife a 
woman of the lowest caste, yet the reverse alliances were 
condemned. However, symptoms of the rise of mixed castes 
could be discerned. Marriage laws were elastic and accom¬ 
modating. Eight kinds of marriages are mentioned including 
those consequent on kidnapping and abduction. Of course 
they had to be formalized, either before or after, Pre*-puberty 
marriages were recommended. The sexual act was regarded 
as a sacrament and elaborate rules and rituals and sacred texts 
for recitation were recommended diiring love-making and at 
consummation. Some may consider this as sublime; others as 
ridiculous, but it shows the importance attached to the act 
of procreation and fits in well with the all-comprehensive 
conception of Yajfia, a human counlerpeirt of Divine creation. 
The znain object of marriage was to produce healthy children. 

The ^stem of joint family prevailed throughout the Vedic 
period, though some of its drawbacks were noticed even in the 
Higveda. 

Belief in magic appears to have been widespread. There 
was hardly anything except natural death which could not 
be averted or achieved with the help of magic! 

The Aryas considered ‘Ritam’ and ‘Satyam* as the final 
principles of every kind of order, particularly, moral order. 

The life of a student was rigorously regulated. Emphasis 
was laid both on physical and mental cleanliness, Behaviour 
and deportment, respect for elders and reverence for the 
teacher and, on simple living verging on Spartan methods. 
He was not expected to speak evil of anybody, to spit, scratch 
himself, talk too much, laugh at women or ridicule or crack 
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jokes at girls, use harsh language, to decorate himseU or in* 
d;ilge in any kind of exhibitionism or nudity, etc., etc. These 
precepts and practices ought to be noted and followed by 
our student-community, as they are likely to do good to their 
souls and raise them in public estimation. 

The Aryas loved music, both vocal and instruraentaJ, and 
dancing. Men but not students also sometimes danced. 

The Aryas were very careful about their food and di*inks. 
They were very fond of milk and its products. In the later 
Vedie age, a feeling against animal food had begun to develop. 
Meat-eating and drinlung came to be regarded as sins. The 
moderate view, however, considered it meritorious to avoid 
them, 

Although trade, commerce and industries were in their 
infancy, yet the use of wheeled transport and large boats was 
common. MetelUc currency was gradually developing. With 
all that, the staple occupation oi the Aryas was agriculture 
and cattle'keeping. Rurality charactei’ized the entire outlook 
of the Aryas. In fact they were ruralists. Urban life had just 
begun but large towns and cities had not come into existence. 

In the period under view, Education was entirely free 
from state interference. Lidividual teachers held classes at 
their bouses and students were treated as members of their 
family. The subjects of study were limited. Language, 
Phonetics, Grammar, ^ruti and Smriti, Ztihasa, Purana, IU>!, 
Arithmetic, Mensuration. V5kov3kya (colloquy), ICshatravidyii, 
Astronomy, Medicine, Metrics etc. The shortest period of 
education in one Veda was twelve and for ell the four it was 
fortyeight years. Apart from the intricacies of phonetics and 
the study of subjects alUed to the Vedic Study, the necessity 
of committing to memoiy correctly the voluminous literature 
was probably responsible for the long duration of study. The 
main aims of education were to develop sound morals and 
disciplined mind and habits, besides the intellect. It fostered 
among the pupils a reverential attitude towards the learned 
in particular and all Nature—(static or dynamic) in general. 
Study was punctuated with numerous breaks and holidays. 
However, there were no continuous long vacations. 
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It will be readily noticed that Dr. Apte has tried to cover 
as wide a field as could be reasonably justified by the material 
at his disposal. He has presented a comi^hexiaive, lucid, 
loadable and interesting account ol the normal life of an im¬ 
portant period of Ancient Indian History. The present one 
is the second edition of his book. I have no doubt that it will 
be appreciated both by the Indian and foreign students and 
general readers of Ancient Indian history. 

Sagar (M.P-) 


March 1954. 


Sd/- R. P. TRIPATHI 



PREFACE 


It 15 a matter oi deep gratification to the author that the 
favotirable reception accorded to the book when first pub¬ 
lished in 1939 by the various re^newers in India and abroad 
(Mrs. G. Dunn of San Francisco called for a Ufe^etch of the 
author for inclusion in her life-sketches of notable authors) 
was duly refected in the feet that the first edition was sold 
out in a few years. Kevertheless, for several reasons, the 
hook could not be reissued earlier. 

This Edition has the good fortune of being introduced 
with a Foreword by the distinguished Professor Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Saugar University, Dr. TL P. Tripathl, whose 
valuable researches and scholarship in his own special 
branches of History and Hindi Uteratuie have earned for him 
tile position of an Expert and whose studies in Sanskrit 
Literature give his pranouncements on Sanskrit publications 
an authoritative character. 

For the Index, I am endebted to my friend, Shri L. G. 
Parab, who though preoccupied with his duties as Librarian 
at the Central Archaeok^cal library (New Delhi) found time 
for this labour of love. 

Finally, it is my pleasant duty to thank Pandit Ravi 
Shankar Shuklaji, our Chief Minister and Chancellor for per¬ 
mitting me to dedicate this edition to him as a token of my 
appreciation of his unfagging interest in the advancement of 
Sanskrit studies and Indian culture. 

21st May, 1954, 

Sanskrit Department, 

University of Saugar, 

SAGAR. 


V. M. APTE 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Begardizig the Grlhya SCtras, Dr. Winteroits^ says: “These 
Grhya Sutras insigziificstit thoi.^ they may be as literary 
works, afford ms a deep insight into the life of the ancient 
Indians. They are, in truth, a real treasure for the Ethnologist. 
One need only remember how laboriously the student of 
Classical antiquity has to collect the reports on the daily life 
of the an^nt Greeks and Romans from the most diversified 
works. Here in India we have the most reliable reports, we 
may say, reports of eye-witnesses upon the dally life of the 
ancient Indiana, in the form of rules and precepts, in these 
apparently insignificant Sutra texts. They are, as it were, 
‘the Folklore Journals’ of andent India. It U true, they 
describe the life of the ancient Indian father of ^e family 
only freon the religious side, but as religion permeated the 
whole existence of the ancient Indians to such an extent that 
actually nothing could take place without an attendant reU- 
gious ceremony, they are for the Ethnologist, most invaluable 
sources for the popular customs and usages of that ancient 
period. ‘Hie nuznercus parallels in the manners and customs 
of other Indo-European peoples, which have been discovered 
long ago, with the usages described in the Grhya Sutras make 
these documents all the znore Importazit. In paiiicular, the 
companson of the Greek, Homan, Teutonic and Slavonic 
marric^e customs with the rules contained in the Grhya 
SQbaa has shown that the relationship of the Indo-European 
peoples is not limited to language, but that these peoples, 
related in language have also preserved common features from 
pre-historic times in their manners and customs”. Inapite of 
this importance of the texts, they have been some'what 
neglected! I, therefore, set about synthesizing the abundant 
material available in these Sutras with a view to presentii^ 
as detailed and as objective a picture as possible of the social 
and religious conditions reflected in them. The genesis of the 
work, however, in its present form is explained by a pecuiiar 
cireuTna ttmee. 


i. Hirtory of J»dicm Lsleraluro (English Translation), A'ol. I, p. 274. 
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'Wlien, some years ago, I planned a sojourn of tU3o years 
in England, with a view to qualifying mysalf for the Ph.D. 
Degree of the University of Cambridge, an difficulty was 
that under the rules, a candidate for that Degree must pursue 
in tfwtt Umuerffitv, a course of research for not less thou three 
years. A saving clause, however, is that one yearns exemp¬ 
tion may be granted by their Board of Research Studies, if 
they could accept a Dissertation submitted to them by the 
candidate, as evidence of one veor'e whole-time research 
already carried out in India. I accordingly, submitted my 
labours in the field of the G/ihya Sutras in the form of su^ 
a Dissertation which was accepted by the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Board of Research Studies as evidence of one year’s 
whole-time research, already carried out me. That Disser¬ 
tation, entirely different from the Thesis which I o^ered later 
for the Ph.D. Degree in Ccmbridfl^e University, is the present 
work. Needless to say, it bas been appropriately revised and 
enlarged to some extent. 

1 have prefixed to each chapter suhject-toiee short sur¬ 
veys or reviews of various period of pre-Grihya-Stitra Vedic 
literature formulated on the principle of relative chronology. 
The words of W. D. Whitney: *'All dates in Indian 
literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again" ^ unfortunately ring true even to this day, if 
by 'dates* we mean 'exact dates*! Relative dates, how¬ 
ever, may now be said to have been determined with some 
certainty. My object in giving these surveys is to present in 
a small compass, a ccomected account of the evolution of social 
practices in Ancient India from the age of the ^gveda to that 
of the Grihya Sutras,stretch of fime extending rou^hl^ 
from 2500 B.C. to 200 B.C. These upper and lower limits 
must be deemed elastic but a determination of exact dates 
is entirely outside the limited scope of the present work which 
sketches the cultural history of Ancient hidia as reflected in 
ancneni 5ansfcrit Ziteroture. Another useful purpose these 
brief reviews serve is that they set the C^nhyo-^utra picture 
in proper perspective and correct the tendency to conclude 
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that a practice iu>t jnentioned in these texts was itot known 
to the people of those days! 

^Vith a similar aim, I have added an Appendix (which 
was not a part of the Dissertation menteied above) entitled 
‘‘Social and Religious conditions in Avestan literature”. The 
extremely intimate relationship between the Veda and the 
Avesta with regard to language and roligicnis views is now a 
well-admitted fact, Macdonell rightly observes: ^ “Considering 
that the affinity of the oldest form of the Avestan language with 
the dialect of the Vedas is already so great, that by the mere 
application of phonetic laws^ whole Avestan stanzas may he 
translated word for word into Vedic, so as to produce verses 
correct not only in form but in poetic spirit; cc«i^ering 
further, that if we knew the Avestan langu^e at as early 
a stage as we know the Vedic, the former would necessarily 
be almost identical with the latter, it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the Lidian branch roust have separated 
from the Iranian only a very short time before the beginnings 
of Vedic literature.” And even after separation the two 
peoples remajoad nei^hours. The Appendix, therefore, 
should stimulate a study of the broad lines—convergent and 
divergent—of Indo-lranian civilization, so that we get an 
insight into the gezuus of Aryan Culture as the Appendix 
touches upon all such aspects of life (social and religious) as 
are interesting from a comparative point of view. 

In the presentation of the material, I have adopted the 
following plan. Before describli^ a social or ritual practice 
or belief, 1 have satisfied myself that it is either mentioned in 
a laige majority of the Grlhya Sutras or, if mentioned in a few 
of them, is entirely in keeping with the spirit of the Grihya- 
Sutra ^e. The references to the original texts have 
been, as far as possible, delibentely confined to the 
^hkhlyana, Asvaliyana, Gobhiia, KhSdira, Apastamba, Hiran- 
yakeiin and Plraskara Grihya-Sutras, for the convenience of 
the genefal reader, to whom these are easily available in a 
translated form, in the twenty^ninth and thirtieth volumes of 


I. Mist£^ry cf Sen^krii Literaiurg. p, ij. 
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the Sacred Books of the East. I^e rules of the Giihya'Sutraa 
and Mantras they quote from the particular Vedic Samhiti 
to wliich they belong, are translated but not accompanied by 
ilia Sanskrit original to avoid making the size of the book un¬ 
wieldy. For the same reason, if a statement or rule is referred 
to one Sutra only, it should not he looked upon as an excep¬ 
tional or solitary occurrence. The same consideration has dic¬ 
tated the form of the reference as “In the Upanayana ceremMiy 
according to P.*’, where P is a general reference to the Paras- 
kara Gribya-Sutra, details regarding the number of the chap¬ 
ter, section or rule being omitted. 

The detailed Table of Contents is almost a compete sum¬ 
mary of the work and will, if properly handled, serve as an. 
excellent guide to those who desire to consult the book on 
any particular topic in which alone, they are interested. 

If 1 have drawn on the boolts listed in the ‘Bibliography* 
for the Appendix on Avestan literature and for some state¬ 
ments in the surveys of pre-Grihya-Sutra literature prefixed 
to each chapter, I humbly submit that for the main thesis of 
the work—Life in the Grihya-Sutras*—I alone am respc^ible 
ais 1 have relied solely on the original sources, namely all thd 
extent Grihya Slltras. 


25th May, 1939. 
AHMED ABAD. 


V. M. APTB 


MORE ABOUT THE FIRST EDITION 


The First Edition <19S9) was dedicated to the beloved 
memojy of my Uncle, the late Vaman Shivram Apte in the 
following words:—“To MY UNCLE, the Late VAMAN 
SHIVRAM APTE, M.A., the Ftret Principal and Professor of 
Sanskrit, Fergusson College, Poona, who in his all too hri^ 
mundane career of thtrly-three years, composed the standard 
and Engitsh-Saiiafcrif THctionarieSf the monu¬ 
mental Guide to Sanskrit CoTnpositioft, the Kusumamlla (in 
two parts), the Progressive Exercises (in two Parts) and 
several other original Essays on Sanskrit Literature'’. He join¬ 
ed hands with the Late Vishnu Shastri Chlplunkar, Loka- 
manya Tilak, Agarkar and Nainjoshi to constitute the First 
batch of Life-Members and to found the Deccan Education 
Society in Poona nearly sixty-iive years ago! Imagination 
boggles even at the attempt to conjure up a picture of the total 
output of literary achieventents and research publications m 
Sanskrit, that might have stood to his credit, if the cruel hand 
of Death had not snatched him away in the very prime of his 
hfe in 18931 1 have not met in India a person of advanced age, 
interested in Sanskrit studies, who at the mention of Vaman 
Shivram Apte has not remarked “Ohl Have I not used Aple's 
Sanskrit Dictionary and Guide, as a student?” 

I now reproduce below important extracts from the Fore¬ 
word) to the First Edition by Principal R. D. Karmarkar, now 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Poona University and the 
Director of the Research Department of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona:— 

“I have been knowing Dr. Apte for more than twenty- 
five years and I am glad that a part of the results of his study 
of Sutra literature is being published in a book-form and 
made available for a wider public. 

It is a pity that the study of the Grihya Sutras has not 
found a more honoured place in the curriculum for Sanskrit 
studies at the Bombay University. In a s^se, the Grihya 


MORE AB015T THE FtRST EDITION xts 

Sutras are far more important than even the Vedic Samhlta 
end Brlhma^a literature, as representing popular tradiUon 
more truly and completely. It is only recently that Sociology 
as a Science for study has come into its own and projects are 
being set on foot everywdiere for sociological surveys of dil* 
ferent regions or races. But what, after all, axe the Grihya 
Sutras of the different ^khss but the sociological surveys of 
their respective sects? From the sociological point of view, 
the sacraments or Samskiras (they describe) are invaluable 
and a comparative study of these with the customs and man^ 
Tiers of other ancient peoples is bound to be extremely in¬ 
teresting (as is proved by the monumental works of Sir J. 
Frazer). 

Dr. Apte has given as many details and has tackled th^ 
subject from as many angles, as could be done in the space 
at his disposal. He has neatly arranged the subject-matter 
in suitable chapters and has ti'ied to make his book interesting, 
without making it the less scholarly on that account. I am 
sure It would greatly stimulate the study of the Grihya Sutras 
by our University students. 

A book like this was long overdue and bears testimony 
to the author's tremendous labour in gathering the material 
and his keen judgment in arranging it under appropriate 
topics. Dr. Apte can be safely congratulated upon having 
made an original contribution to a problem of Sutra literature," 


Saugar University, 21st May 1954. 


V. M. Apte. 



THE SYSTEM OF TEANSUTERATION ADOPTED 

The Vowels:^, i, i, I, «, a, f‘> 1* e, ai, o, au. 

Th« Anusvara (pure nasal):—m. 

The Visarjanlya;—b. 

The Gutturals:—ka, kha, ga, gha, 6 a. 

The Palatals;—cha, chha, 3 a, jha ^a. 

The Cerebrals:—;a, tha, da< dha, na. 

The Dentals:—ta, tha, da, dha, na. 

The Labials:—pa, pha, ba, bha, ma. 

The Semivowels:—ya, ra, la, va. 

The sibilants:-^a, (palatal), aha (cerebral), sa (dental), 
f — ha; 3 — la; ^ — ksha; ? — jfia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ABBREVIATIONS 
A: Origiwil Sources 

(1) The 5SfilchSyana or Sankhyiyana Grihya Siitra =; S. 
or S.G.S. 

(2) The Aivalayana Grihya Sutra — A or A.G.S. 

(3) & (4) The ^Imbavya and the Kaushitakin Grihya- 

Sutras 

These (1 to 4) belong to the Rigveda 
<5) The Gobhila Grihya Sutra G. or G-G S. with its 
Mantra-bi^hmana * MB 
( 6 ) The Khldira Gnhya Sutra — Kh. ot Kh.G.S. 

{7) The Jaimmiya Grihya Sutra 

These f5 to 7) belong to the S^aueda 

( 8 ) The APASTAMBA Grihya Sutra — Ap. or Ap.G.S. 

(9) The Hiranyakesin Grihya S&tra = H. or H.G.S. 

(10) The Bharadvsja Grihya Sutra 

(11) The BaudhSyana Gtihya SCitra 

(12) The hCinave Grihya Sutra 

(IS) The Klihaka Grihya Sutra (also known as the 
‘Charaka’ or ‘ChirSyan^a* or as the Laugakshi 
G.S. (Kashmir Sanskrit series No. XLIX) 

<14) The Vaikhanasa Gf^ye SQtra 


i 

i 




/ 
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BIBUOGRAPHT AJJD ABBREVIATIONS xxl 

Theit Seven (8 fo 14) belong to lh« Blatk Yajuvred* 

(15) The Paraskaxa or KStyayana Grihya Sutra ( = P. or 
P.G^.) beloDgmg to the White Yajui^eda 
(26) The Kauiika Grihya Sutra belonging to the Atharva 
Veda 


B. For the short furveys of pre-Gniiya Sitm Vedic Litern- 

tare, prefixed to each chapter, the foUowing hooht, among 

othere have been (and may be) confultedr— 

(1) The Cambridge History of hadia (» C.K.I.) Vol. I 
(Andent India) 

(2) C- V- Vaidya: A ICstory of Sanskrit Literature 
(Vedic Period) also referred to as A History of 
Vedic taterature’ ( ^ H.V.L.) 

(3) A. A Macdonell: A l£story of Sanskrit Literature 
(— H.S J*.) 

(4) fiL Wintemitz: A History of Indian Literature 
(» HXL.) Vc4. I. (translated into English by 
Mrs. Retkar) 

(5) A. B. Keith: Region and Philosophy of the Veda in 
the Harvard Oriental Series (=H.O.S.) Vols. 31 8t 32 

(6) H. Oldenberg; VoZuioes XXIX and XXX of the 
Sacred Books of the East ( ~ S>B£) 

(7) Belvalkar and Ranade: History 4^ Indian Philosophy 
( — HJ.P.) VoL 2 

(8) Hillebrandt: Ritual-Iitteratur in Buhler’s Encyclo> 
paedia 

(9) Indische Studien, Vbl. XV 

(10) H. Zimmer: Altbdiscbes Leben 

(IX) Bdax Muller: Sstory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 

(12) A. Weber: History of Indian laterature 

(13) E. J. Rapson: Andent India (Cambrige UniversiQ^ 
Press) 

(14) R. C. Dutt; History of Civilization in Andent India 

(13) M'crindle: Ancient inrUa^ as described by Megas^ 

thenes and Arrian 

(16) l/bs. Manning: And^ and Medieval India 

(17) Dr. A. S. Altdcar: Village Communities in Western 
India (Oacford University Press) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ABBREVIATIONS 


(X$) Dr, G. S. Ghurye: ‘The Ethnic Theory of Caste’ in 
'Man in India’ Vol. IV 

(19) Senart: Lea Coates dana Vlnde 

(20) Mm. Dr. P.V Kane; A History of Dhaima-Sastra. 

And several other Books. 

C. For the Appendix: “Social Condi^c^ in AvesUtn 
Literature":— 

(1) M. N. Dhalla; Zoroastrian Civiliiaticm (New York), 
1922 

(2) J. J. Modi: llie Cams Bdemorial Volume 

(3} J. J. Modi: Education among the Ancdent Iranians 

(4) J, H. Moulton: Early Zoroastrianism (Lcmdon, 1913) 

(5) Wilhelm Geiger: OstirSnlsche Kultur un Altertum 
(translated by Sanjana In 2 VoLs.) 

(6) Martin Haug; Essays on the Sacred Language 
writings and Religion of the Parsis 

(7) A. V. William Jackson: Die Iranische Religion 
Other works hy A. V. William Jackson and those of 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CASTE—SYSTEM. 

S^RBSENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Although there is hardly a country where classes or orders 
oi society or grades and distinctions of social status are sot 
met with, the development of that wonderful institution, 
known as the Caste-System among the Hindus in India, may 
almost be said to be without a parallel in the social history 
^ other nations of the world. A common origin, name, 
tutelary deity, occupation and ceremonial, mark out one 
homogeneous caste-group from another, no doubt, but commen* 
sality and connubium between the members of one group to 
the exclusion of another group are to-day the essential and 
outstanding characteristics of a caste among the Hindus! It 
will he interesting, therefore, to trace the origin and evolution 
of Caste in ancient Sanskrit literature from the Rig>veda down 
to the Grihya'Sutras, 

PART I THE RIO-VEDA PERIOD. 
XtlBFERENT THEORIES 

In the famous Purusha-svikta, a late hymn in the Rig^veda, 
four orders of men are mentioned as having a divine origin. 
Otherwise, however, in the earher portions, two Varnes only, 
the light and the dark (the word Varna being still used in 
its literal sense), or the Arya-var^ (the fair-skinned 
Aryans) and the Dasyu-varra (the dark-skinned con* 
•quered aborigines) are referred to, along with three 
occupational classes among the former, the Brahman 
(the priests), the Rshatra (the warriors) and the 
Viiah (tillers of the soil). The Dasyu-varna became later the 
Sudras or servile classes. Various theories are advanced by 
Afferent scholars as regards the origin and evolution of caste 
in this period. One view is this: —(1) The Aryans when 
they entered India knew nothing of caste or Varoas. When, 
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however, they penetrated into India from the North-west and 
went 0 X 1 advancing towards the east and the south, the neces¬ 
sity of a ceaseless struggle with the resis^ng non*Aryans with 
a disUnct culture and colour of their own, led to the f orma'Uoix 
of a special warrior class (the Kahatriyas) servii^ as a kind 
of standing army, Among the uon-lighters, the large majority 
that settled down to the cultivation of the conquered land and 
other industries were called the VKah or the common people. 
The more intellectual among them dedicated themselves to the 
task of preservation hy means of recitation, of the sacred 
hymnology of the Aryans handed down from pre-historio 
times by word of mouth and the exact performance on behalf 
of others of the ritual which, simple perhaps in the beginning, 
tended to become more and more elaborate. Thus arose tha 
hieratic order, the Brahman or the Brahmins, whose power 
dates from the time of the employment of Purohitas by Kings, 
as their substitutes in the performance of sacrilidal worship, as 
seen in the Rig-veda, The conquered aborigines who accepted, 
the Aryan faith, were incorporated into the Aryan fold as the 
fourth, the servile class or the Madras, (This view does not 
DOW bold the held). Another view and a more probable oner 
is: (2) Brahman, Kshatra, and ViUh as occupational classes 
though not hereditary as yet, did exist among the Aryans in 
the early KJg-veda period, nay, even before they entered India 
as is shown by the existence of similar classes among the 
Iranians, viz, the priests (Athravans), the warriors (Rathaes- 
lhas), the agriculturists, and the artisans. The fact that 
Devspi,^ a politician Kshatriya, performs the functions of a 
sacrifidal priest (in :^g>veda X, 93,5) indicates that these 
classes were not hereditary. (3) A third view, and the most 
reasonable one in my opinion, is^ “While it is true that the 
caste-system is only in a process of development in the Rig - 
veda, it seems impossible to deny that much of the groundwork 
upon which the later elaborate structure was based was already 
in existence’' and again* “Siizular class distinctions are found 
in other Indo-European communities and the Iranian classes 

t The loditn Caste-system: Dr. Bhottdarbcr^t Cemtlelc Works. 
Vol. n. R. 471, 

i Cambridge Histeey of India Vd, T, P, 94 . 

3 Had F. las. 
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of Athravans and Hathaesthas make it probable that these two 
were perhaps hereditary even in the kig-veda period. These 
diatinctions are perhaps earlier than the severance of the 
hido-Zranians, if not as old as the union of the Aryan peoples”. 
This view is supported by the fact pointed out by Sir H. Risley 
that the Athravans did not give their daughters in marriage 
to men of the lower classes. What appears likely, ^erefore, 
is that whereas the elements of the three-fold division of 
castes mentioned above were present in Aryan Society before 
their entry into India, the admission of the aborigines of India 
to the Aryan fold was responsible for the formation of the 
fourth, the servile or $udra class, a complication which gra> 
dually led to the hardening of all caste-distincUons into a 
rigid structure. 

PART 2. THE PERIOD OF THE OTHER SAMHITAS 
AND BRAHMANAS 

MIXED CASTES 

In the Yajur-veda and the Brlhmanas, the term Varna 
means ‘caste* without any distinction of colour. The contact 
of the three Aryan castes with the ^udras through inter¬ 
marriage led to mixed castes and difference of occupations 
tended to increase the number of castes generally (Mr. C. V. 
Vaidya, holds however that mixed castes had not arisen in 
this period and that the Purusha*Medha chapter in the White 
Yajur-veda enumerates as victims members of different 
prcfeseicTis and not castes. No mixed castes had arisen even 
in the days of the TaittirTrya-Brahmana, according to the same 
scholar). 

KWa5 Am BRAHMINS EQUALLY GREAT 

Kings, however, were not only seers of hymns but 
sacri^cers as also instructors of Brahmins in the Brahma-^dyi 
m som^ coses e.g. in the Chhandogya Upaxiishad, when the 
Brahmin Svetaketu approaches AivapaU, a Blshatriya king, 
for learning a philosophical doctrine, the latter hesitates, as 
this was rather unusual. It is doubtful whether this maang 
that a change of caste was possible. From the Aitareye- 
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Bribmana it appears that there were two classes of priests, 
the Purohitas and the village priests, who were both at the 
mercy of the king. Imiaecations agauisi royal oppressors of 
Brahmins in the Atharva-veda and the statement therein that 
kings and cations that persecute the Brahmins do not prosper 
suggest that persecution of Brahmins was not unknown. ‘The 
Brahmin takes a position lower than that of the Kshatriya 
ruler ("Torm^t Brahmana/i kshatriyam adhattiit upSst^") in 
an Upanlshad indicates social inferiority if not religious. As 
against this, there is ample evidence of Brahmin superiority. 
T he Brahmins were perhaps not under the power of the king 
as the references to Vilah as subjects of the king prominently, 
ahow (Tindya Br.). Chhandogya Up. 11.20 condemns the 
censure of Brahmins. In the absence of the definite relative 
chronology of the various Samhita, BrShmana and Upanishad 
texts, it is difficult to reconcile these little contradictions 
which, perhaps, show that the gulf between these two upper 
classes was not wide. The Dakshina or fees paid to the 
Brahmins for their services at the sacrifices were purely 
voluntary gifts, though richly deserved and do not suggest 
greed on their part as there is no recorded instance of a 
Brahmin growing rich on these. 

THE VAJ^YAS 

The Vailyes, the peasants and workers or the common 
people were partly tenants under kingly landlords or industrial 
workers such as chariot-makers (carpenters), smiths, taxmers, 
etc. They were the Aryan ‘mosses as such. It is important 
to note that no Vaiiya is mentioned as rising to the position 
of a priest. 

THE $CDRAS 

The touching stories of SatyakJma JihSla and JinairuU 
in the Upanishads show that the teaching of philosophy was 
not withheld from the Sudras or low-caste people. Wealthj’ 
Sudras are mentioned in the Br2hmanas. The subjugated 
aboriginal tribes appear to have formed endogaxnous ^udra 
groups within the Aryan fold. But the Sudra is impure and 
unfit to offer a sacrifice or even to milk a cow for sacrificial 
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purposes. Speaking to a Sudra after consecratiou is forl^ldden 
and the Aitareya Br. even describes him as yathak^nuiviuJhya 
(fit to be beaten with impunity). However> in the Atharvft' 
veda blessings are invoked on the Aryan as well as the ^fidra 
which shows that he was not then hated though looked down 
upon. Whether the VrStyas mentioned in the Vratya-Stoma 
ceremony of the Tindya Br. were fallen Aryans or non- 
Aryans eager for conversion to the Aiyan creed is not certain. 

PAET 3- THE PRB-GRIHYA-SOTEA OR 
SRAUTA-SOTRA PERIOD 

The Anuloma system of marriage prevailed in this period, 
the progeny belonging to the varna of the father. The 3rauU 
Sutras, e.g. direct the saertHcer to cohabit with a Ssvarna 
wife as far as posable or at best with a lower-caste one but 
never with a 3udra one. Pinini’s division of ^udras into 
*Niravasita' and ‘Aniravasita’ indicates that certain degraded 
Madras with uncleanly habits like the Nishadas were forced 
to reside outside the village or town. The Raslura or nation 
consbted only of the three higher castes, the Madras being 
excluded. The Madras were denied the privilege of Sainnyasa* 
(Renunciation). The other disabilities of the earlier periods, 
of course, continued. The power of the Brahmins has grown. 
They could become Icings at times but Kshatrlas co\ild hardly 
become priests in this period. They were exempt from taxes. 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya thinks that the intermediate castes had 
not ai'isen even in this period though some caste-sections 
were degraded. 


PART 4. CKIHYA-SOTRAS 

The Grihya-Sutras, not only presuppose a well established 
division of society into the four principal castes but also give 
a clear mutual differentiation of their respective occupations, 
obligations, duties and privileges, in matters spiritual and 
worldly. 
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SECTION A. 

DIFFERENTIATION IN STATUS, PRIVILEGES, DUTIES, 

AND SACRAMENTAL EUGIBILITY, AMONG 
THE THREE HIGHER CASTES 

ConBiiing our attention to the throe higher castes 
only, we get the following picture. Different ages are 
prescribed for the different castes in connection with the 
various aacramente such as the Chudakarana (the tonsure 
ceremony of a child) and the Upan^ana (or Initiation 
ceremony). 'We cannot be sure whether these different 
prescriptions were adjustments neces^tated originally by the 
differences of mental calibre or inoral fibre in the diRerent 
caste-groups. Thus, the Chudikarrnan is to be performed in 
the case of a Brahmin in its first or third year; of a 
Rshatriya in its fifth year; and of a Vaisya one, in its 

seventh year. Similarly, eligibility for the Initiation ceremony 
comes to the Brahmin boy when he is 7 years old, to the 
RSjanya one when L2 years old, and to the Valiya one when 
he is 12 years of age. Di^erent seasons, even, are prescribed 
for the performance of the ceremony e.p. spring for the 
Brahmin, summer for the Rajanya, and autumn for the Vaiiya. 
The differentiation extends even to such minor things as the 
material constituting the girdle, staff and shin to be used 
by the Brahmachsrin (S). Where garments are prescribed 
for his use (A), they ave to be dyed ones of different colours 
for the three castes. An option or free choice is allowed 
in some matters by some Grihya-Sutras c.p, all sorts of stafi 
may be used for all classes (S) or as Ap. says that according 
to some, the staff of the BrahmachSrin should be made of the 
wood of any ti’ee without reference to caste. The Upanayana* 
mantra sacied to the Sun and therefore called Savitri was 
also to be difierent, e.g., the Glyatri (^-Veda m, 62,10) was 
to be taught to the Brahmin, the Trisheubh verse (Rig-Veda 
I, 35, 2) to a Rejanya, and the J^atl verse (Rig-'Veda IV, 
40, 5) to a Vaiiya though Perashara permits the teaching of 
the Glyatri to all In the daily begging of alms compulsory 
for the BrahmachSrin, the manner in which the student was 
to address his request for alms to the lady of the houso he 
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dppToacbeSy was to differ according to his casta. The formiUe 
for the Brahmin was "Cm? bhavati bhikshim dehi?*’; for the 
Kshatriya “Om! Bhikshsni bhavati dehi!” and for the Vaitya 
"Om? BhikshSin dehi, bhavati?” (P), The Nlmakarana (or 
ceremony of naming the child) prescribes different names 
e.g. that of a Brahmin was to end in Sarman; that of a 
ELshatriya, in Varman; and that of a Vaifya in Gupta (P). 
In the selection of the proper site f^ the building of a house, 
different types and colours of the soil are prescribed, e.g. 
the Brahmin should select a soil that is white, sandy and 
sweet; a Kshstriya, red; and a Vaiiya, yellow soil (A). 
There were distinctions of privilege in the sphere of maniage 
as well, A Brahmin could marry three wives (a Brahmin, 
a Rshatriya and a VaUya one); a Kshatriya two (a ICshatriya 
and a Vaiiya one); and a Vaiiya, one of his own caste accord- 
to the standard ritual. Every one of them could marry 
a Sudra woman In addition with the usual ritual but witliout 
any Mantras. A Sudra could have only a ^udra wife, married 
without any Mantras (P). That the process of differentiation 
could percolate to the most unessential matters is seen from 
the directions regarding Anulepana or salving which is a part 
of the SnJna (or bath) ceremony (sonifying the completion 
of the period of Brahmacharya or Vedie study). After 
salving his two hands, the Brahmin should salve his head 
first, the Hsjanya his two arms, and the Vaifya, his belly 
(A) (which perhaps reflects the special importance of the 
particular part of the body to the particular caste!). Even 
in the giving of gifts, financial condition as well as caste 
determine the nature of the gift The Brahmin gives away 
A cow as a gift; n Rijanya, a village; and a VaUya, a horse, 
at the wedding ceremony (S. & A.). Finally, at the GodSna- 
ceremony, the Brahmin has to give an ox and a cow; a 
Kshatriya, a pair of horses; and a Vaisya, a sheep, as the 
sacrificial fee; or a cow is given by all (G). 
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SECTION B. 

THE BRAHMIN AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE REST 

A verse quoted in S.G.S. enumerates Yajana-ySjana 
(sacrificing ior oneself and others), Adhyayana-adhySpana 
(studying the Yeda and teaching it to others) and Dina- 
prat^alta (giving gifts and accepting them) as the peculiar 
duties and prtuUegies of a Brahmin. 

THE FEEDING OF BRAHMINS 

A point of interest is that the feasting of learned 
Brahmins, calling forth their blessings (Brahmaoa-bhojanam) 
is universally laid down as the concluding feature of every 
sacrament. The rule that only Brahmins who ere spotless in 
character and proficient in Vedic learning should be invited 
for the monthh^ ^rSddha (H) shows the high standard of 
purity and culture expected in them. That thi» feasting was 
move a disiaterested homage to the noble qualities of the 
spiritually-minded Brahmins than a sop to a worldly-minded 
priesthood, is clear from the rules that the Brahmins so in* 
vited, must not be relatives, either on the mother's side or 
father's side nor related to the host in the capacity of a. 
Ritvif, teacher or pupil and the emphatic prohibition on 
managing the invitations in a bargaining spirit (H>. The liA 
of qualities, which the Brahmin invited to a dinner, is ex* 
pected to possess throws an interesting l^ht on the general 
level of Brahmin worth in those days. A fine voice, a dignified 
appearance, suitable age, learning, moral character, and 
correct conduct, are the qualities required btit (and here is 
a practical recogmtion of grim realities) learning out*weighs 
all other con^erations (S. I. 2). S. then quotes a passage 
which says that Ae is an ideal Brahmin deserving to be 
feasted, who has not only studied the Veda, but is a performer 
of austerities and sacred ritual. These Brihmaca-bhojanas or 
(castings of Brahmins though a common end essential feature 
of all rites, took place on a really magnificent scale In connec¬ 
tion with the ^raddha offerings which derive their name from 
Sraddhi or faith (ie. food given with faith) and which were 
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offered not only on the Paxvan of the New Mo«i but also 
on other occasions. Omaments and other gifts also 
with food were given to the Brahmins on these occasions. 

THE BRAHMINS AS PRIESTS 

The Brahmins invited at a ^ddha represented the 
father, the grand*father and the great^grand^father, according 
to their age and the others represented the ViSvedevas. This 
is closely allied to the notion that oblations given to a Brahmin 
reach the deity whom the secri£cer wishes to satiate, because 
he is a representative, custodian or agent of the same. He 
is called the vessel of the gods (S). In the performance of 
vaiious domestic sacrifices excepting the daily morning and 
evening oblations which could he offered by a Brahmin 
substitute if he i£ unable to offer them himself, the services 
of the Brahman or priest are to be requisitioned by the house¬ 
holder who himself acts as the Hotri, but he could, if he 
chose, play the part of Hotri as well as Brahman (G). In 
fact, except at the Dhanvantaxi and Spit-ox sacrifices, the 
assistance of a Brahman Is optional (A). When in 5.1. 8, 6, 
& 7, we are told that the sacrificer places the Brahman, south, < 
with the words ‘*BhOr, Bhuvah, Svah^' and decorates him with 
flowers, it is implied according to the commentator that there 
was ordinarily no Brahman present but his place was filled 
by a bundle of Kuia grass which con^ted of fifty blades that 
represented him (p- 24, S.B.E. Vol. XXDC). The Aivalayana 
Grihya-Sutra 2,23 incidentally gives rules for selectir^ priests 
to officiate at the ^rauta sacrifices as well (thus covering the 
same ground as does A. 3rauta*Sutra IV, 1,6,7 and ]X,3,20). 
The rules give us an insight into the cult of priest-hood. They 
i.e. the priests, should be young and free from any phyrical de¬ 
formity. The Brahman is to be chosen first, then the Hotri, 
then the Adhvaryu, and then the UdgStri. Either only four 
or all the sixteen priests that usually officiate at the Ahina 
(Tasting for more than one day*) and Ekiha sacrifices may be 
chosen. In the latter case, the order of choosing is diff^ent, 
namely the Hotri, the Brahman, the Adhvaryu and (he 
Udgatri. The twelve priests out of these sixteen that do not 
stand at the head of one of the four categories are called 
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Hotrakas and are to be chosen next. In addition to these 
sixteen who had the rank of Ritvijs or ofHciating priests, there 
were other priests like the Sadasya, the ChamasSdhvaryu and 
the lamltri who were also chosen to take part in a Srauta sacri¬ 
fice. 


AN ORGANIZED PRIESTHOOD 

The office of a Rltvij is not to be accepted, if declined by 
another, at an Ahina sacrlftoe vnth insu£B<nent fee, or on behalf 
of a person that is ill, suffering from consumption, unpopular 
in his village or of low birth. In fact the invitation to officiate 
is to be accepted only if satisfactory answers are received to 
the formal yet necessary queries pertabung to the amount of 
the fee, the nature of the sacriffce, and the names of 
the other officiating priests. All this shows organisation. The 
officiating priests ate to abstain from flesh and sexual inter¬ 
course until the sacriffce is completed. That the priesthood 
was only human is seen from the reference in P. II, 11, 3 to the 
Tanunapatra ceremony, in which the Yajamlna and the offi¬ 
ciating priest at a Soma sacrifice pledge their faith not to harm 
each other. The priestly fees for the sacrifices in connection 
with different sacraments are a cow, a pair of garments, gold, 
IVCadhu-parka or at least feeding of the Brahmins. According 
to A. a full vessel is the lowest fee for a Pskayajna. There is 
n no limit to the highest. In the daily VaiCvadeva ceremony, 
I the ‘agra* or Brahmin’s portion is taken out first and given to 
him. (P), 

ms PRIVILEGES 

The re^ct and confidence inspired by the Brahmin class 
as such, in the minds of the people is seen in some minor direc¬ 
tions, e.g. in the description of the Cohabitation ceremony (H. 
1. 24. 8); the husband calls his wife who has taken e bath, put 
on a clean dress and spok^ with a Brahmin:—the last act be¬ 
ing looked upon as puxiilcatory like the other acts. Similarly in 
the Simantonnayana ceremony, whatever an aged Brahmin 
woman with husband and children living, prescribes is to be 
done (A). In the house of such a Brahmin woman with 
living husband and children again, is the bride to stay for some 
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lime after the Saptapad! ceremony. When the Suataha after 
completing his period of Brahmaeharya and Vedic study at the 
Oum’s house is offered a reception on his return to his own 
vill^e« his left foot is washed first, if he is a Brahmin but his 
-right foot first, if he is either a Rajanya or a VaUya (H). A 
Brahmin alone was to pound and press the Nyagrodha plant in 
the Puinsavana ceremony (P). According to ECK Grihya> 
Sutra, even a Brahma-handhu (a Brahmin hy mere birth) 
<x)uld do this- 

THE RESPECT HE COMMANDED 

A person moving in a chariot was to descend on seeing 
Brahmins, to pay homage to them, as on seeh^ temples, cows 
and elderly persons (P). A Brahmin is one of the holy ot^ 
jects such as the sun, fire, etc. to be looked at hy the performer 
of the &tkvara vow. Finally the all-important position attained 
hy the Brahmins in religious matters is reflected in the fact 
that in many cases the Gribya-sutras take notice only of the 
case of a bridge-groom or the performer being a Brahmin. The 
probable e:q:danation of >hi<i appears to he that very often when 
members of the other Varoas performed the Grihya cere¬ 
monies, the Brahmins acted on their behalf. 

SECTION “C”. 

THE BRAHMIN AND THE KSHATRTYA AS 
DISTINGUISHED FROM THE REST 

As we have seen in the flig-Veda and BrahmaAa periods, 
-the Brahmin and the Rijanya classes were not widely sepa* 
rated from each other in social status. By the time of the 
Grihya-Sutras, the Brahmin has advanced in power no doubt, 
hut the equally vital importance of the two highest classes for 
the well-beh^ of society is always recognised, e. g. in the 
Pratyavarohana (or ceremony of redescent £rmn the high bed¬ 
stead resorted to during the rains for fear of the serpents) the 
pT^yei is 'T establish myself in the Brahman, I establish my* 
self in the Rsbatra'* (S)—the two castes symbolising holy 
lustre and hnilitary power.'-^Similarly, the Brahman and the 
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Kshatra are, aloixg with truth, faith, sacrifice and insist, re¬ 
presented metaphorically as the posts of the new house (S) — 
which metai^r expresses the literal truth that the two classes 
ore the pillars of society. Of the three higher castes the 
Vaiiyas who by the very nature of their occupations tji?.—• 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and commerce etc. came Into close 
contact with the SQdras in their daily life, deteriorated in cul¬ 
ture and suffered a dimunltion, perhaps, of social status very 
early. This may explain the isolated grandeur of the two 
highest classes. 

SECTION “D”. 


THE THREE DVUA-CASTES AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM THE §CDRA ONE 

Whatever the mutual differentiationa of rank and status 
within the three higher castes, they are nothing like the almost 
unbridgeable gulf which divides the Sudra from them. This is, 
as seen above, due to the non-Aryan origin of the Sudra class. 
The Initiation ceremony, which signifies a kind of spiritual 
(second) birth, is not for tke Sudra at all and is responsible 
for the appellation *T>vija (or iwlce-born) for the higher castes 
collectively. (For the slgnificdnce of the Upanayana cere¬ 
mony, refer to the Chapter on Education). The popular 
itotion that the Vaitya class had very little in common with 
the two higher classes in religtove matters is erroneous e. g. 
when the domestic fire is to be kindled for the first time, it 
may be brought from the house of a Vaisya rich in cattle (S) 
or from the house of one who performs many sacrifices, he he 
a Vaisya, a Kshatriye, or a Brahmin. So the line of religious 
demarcation came at the Sudra class and not at the Vaiiya one. 
The absence of the Upanayana ceremony for the Svldra became 
at once the cause and effect of his low position. Vedic study 
is prohibited in the neighbourhood of a 3udra (for fear, petv- 
haps, that his defective vocal organism might corrupt the tradl-; 
tional mode of correct Vedic recitation). The privilege of go¬ 
ing through the sanctifying sacraments (excephng.thei of mar* 
riage which takes place without the recitation of Mantras in 
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lus case) is denied to the Sudra. Even the G. S. chapters on 
Jiouse-buildicg exclude the case of a Sudra who it seems, could 
not select a site (for building a hoisse upon) from the open 
spaces, like the Dvijas. 

THE NOT AN UNTOUCHABLE 

The rules of conduct for a Srdtaka may, how¬ 
ever, be followed by a dvijateranyah i.e. a ^udra 
('other than a Dvijati’). It is a 3Mra servant, male or female, 
that washes the feet of the Snitaka at the time of his reception 
into his village. The remnants of food at sacramental feasts are 
given to a ^udra. The company of Vrishalas (another name for 
the 30dras) is prohibited for a Snataka while entering a village 
(G.) But a very peculiar rule (G) is that a Snitaka was to 
avoid looking at a Sudra or eaiing food cooked by a $ildra 
for three days and nights after his Bath i.e. SamSvartana 
tchic^ definitely establishes, Ouit the food of a was 

allowed at other times and that commensalism was not denied 
to the ^udra in those days at least. As service was the only 
occupation of a Sudra, ^udra, servants were employed in all 
departments of an Aryan house-hold, not excludln^^ the 
kitchen. 

SECTION “E”. 

THE CHAI^PALA OR THE OUTCAST 

If the Upanayana ceremony did not take place within the 
prescribed period, a social boycott and exclusion from inter¬ 
course followed as a punishment for the person until the 
Prayaschitta or expiation was performed. II, however, no ex¬ 
piation was undergone and the ceremony of Upanayana was 
neglected for three generations in a family, then nothing short 
of the Vratya-Stoma ceremony (already mentioned in the 
Tandya BrShjuana) of expiation could secure for the family, 
readmission to society ((P). This makes it almost cerUtin 
that the horrors of an almosc tn’emediabU and age-long ouf- 
costin^t (as seen in the case of the so-calUd untouchables at 
prese^it) were unknown in the Grihyc-Swtra days.' Before 
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such expiation took place, of course, a Chapala (or the out¬ 
cast) was an inauspicious sight for a student practi»ng the 
Aranyaka vow. Perhaps such fallen people or outcasts lived 
outside the village or town until they were admitted to the 
Aryan fold. 


SECTION “F”. 

THE MIXED CASTES AND THE SACRAMENTS 

The intermediate castes, in the opinion of many scholars* 
had arisen as early as the period of the later Samhitie, as we 
noted above. Even if w© hold with Mr. C. V, Vaidya that 
the intermediate castes bad not arisen even in the days of the 
Srauta>sutras and though some caste>secUons had been 

degraded, (the Ratha>klra being according to hun the name 
of a profession only), their existence in the Grihya-sutra period 
is not to be doubted, though they are not enumerated therein. 
The Anuloma system of marriage was bound to lead sooner 
or later to casteslivUions although in the beginning for some 
time the rule that the progeny belonged to the Varna of the 
father precluded such a possibility. The Dharma-sutras 
(e. g. the Gautama Dharma-sutra IV, 1^2$) give the names of 
the mixed castes that arose not only as a result of the permitted 
Anuloma marriages but also as a result of the prohibited 
Pratiloma marriages which not rarely took place. The 
Vasishtha Dh. S. (XVIIT, I) e.g. tells us that the offspring of 
a Sodra male and of a female of the Brahmana caste becomes a 
Chindala who was treated almost as an outcast. The Grihya- 
sutras raise an interesting though complex problem. In all 
their numerous rules for sacraments and ritual they rarely, if 
ever, mention the mixed castes; their rules are framed only for 
the Brahmin, the Kshatriya and the Vaiiya! Two explana¬ 
tions of this omission are possible. The progeny of Pratiloma 
marriages, of course, may have been altogether excluded from 
the sacraments but if Anuloma progeny also was similarly ex- 
Huded, then a very large number of people would be denied 
the spiritual benefit of the sacraments] This, according to 
Buhler (S. B. E. Vob XTV, Intioduction P. XXXVIH) is the 
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view of the Ap. G. S. which omits the Ketha-kira in the Initia¬ 
tion rules XI, 4,10, 5 whereas an earlier view is reflected in the 
BaudhJyana G. S, VI, 5, 8, 9, which prescribes spring, summer, 
autumn, and the rainy reason, as proper seasons for the initia¬ 
tion of a Brihmaca, Kshatriya, a Vallya and a Ralha-^ra res¬ 
pectively, although the Ratha-kSra is the offspring of a Val»ya 
male and a Sudra female. Three or four stages then, may he 
distinguished, in the treatment of the mixed castes from the 
sacramental point of view. The earliest was perhaps when 
the progeny of Anuloma marriages was absorbed in the 
father’s Varoa and was eligible for sacraments as Brahmaoas, 
Kshatriyas and Vailyas. The next stage was when some im¬ 
portant intermediate castes like that of the Ratha-kira received 
a separate treatment in the rules regarding the juicraments to 
which they were admitted as, for example, in Baudhiyana GB. 
VI, 5, S, 9. The third stage was reached when as in Ap. G. 

11, 4, 10, 5 the Hatha-kara and other mixed castes were ex¬ 
cluded from the sacraments. The fourth stage perhaps was 
reached when even the simple domestic ritual of the Grihya- 
Sutras, though theoretically prescribed for the three higher 
Varoas, was virtually performed only by the Brahmins for 
themselves and on behalf of other Varnas! 

F inall y it may be pointed out that the caste-system in the 
days of the Grlhya-and Dharma-Sutras was not as wooden, 
rigid and exclusive in its treatment of the outcasts as it has. 
become now. Outcasts who had performed the prescribed 
penace (Vasishtha Dh. S. XV, 17) could be readmitted to the 
social fold. This shows the elastic nature of the rules. 



CHAPTER 11 


MABRIAGE AND THE POSITION OF THE WOMAN. 

PART 1 THE ?tV. PERIOD. 

:^g-veda X. 85 is a long and important hymn throwing 
much light on the marriage ceremonial In those ancl^t times. 
S&ryi, the daughter of the Sun (t. e. the Dawn) is married to 
Soma (the Moon) the Aivinau are the grcomsmen or 
intermediaries. The chief features of the ceremony were as 
follows;— 

THE CHIEF FEATVRSS OF THE CEREMONY—NO 
CHILD-MARRIAGE 

Suitors approached the father of the girl to be married 
and asked for permission through the mediation of intimate 
friends. The father made the selection generally (but RV. X, 
27> 11, shows that girls, grown-up ones as they were, not in¬ 
frequently made their own choice). The system of child- 
marriage did not obtain, as the hymn almost suggests that 
girls were married when they longed to have husbands and 
as elsewhere, unmarried girls growu^ old in the father*s house 
are mentioned. The bride then (vdien the match is fixed) 
goes in a procession to her husband's house, moun'Ung a 
chariot drawn by two bulls and adorned with red flowers, to 
the accompaniment of music, talcing with her the ’dowry of 
horses and cattle given by her father, Then takes place the 
ceveiQony proper, the essence of which is the clasping of the 
bride’s hand by the bride-groom, symbolising tiieir perma¬ 
nent friendship. Invoeahon and a sacrifice to the god of fire 
in whose presence this takes place, follow next, Then bless¬ 
ings are invoked on the newly-wedded couple on the bride’s 
arrival at her new home (The disconnected character of this 
hymn and a revised version of it in the Atharva-veda make it 
difficult for us to understand the exact sequence of events). 
Bidra was finally invoked to grant ten sons to the bride. 
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DOWRY-^BRIDE-PRICE—RESTRICTIONS ON 
MARRIAGES-^-POLYCAMY—SUTTEE—REMARRIAGE 

The liV- refers to dowries and bride>prices as well- Llmi' 
tations on the field of choice in marriage are few indeed. Mar¬ 
riage connections with the Dasyu-varna people with whom the 
Aryans came into contact in India, must of course have been 
banned. The marriage of brother and sister, father and 
daiighter only were prohibited. 1,124, 7, and IV, 3,2 etc. show 
that monogamy was chiefly prevalent Polygamy, however, 
seems to have existed side by side; e.g. X, 145 has a 
prayer for the discomfiture of co-wives; very probably 3t was 
confined to kings and rich men. There is hardly any reference 
to polyandry. When the widow is asked to get down from 
the funeral pyre of her husband, upon which she is lying (X, 
18, 8), a practice sinular to that of the Suttee seems to be 
hinted at. Different views are held on the subject of the pre¬ 
valence of this custom in the ^V. age. One view and a rea¬ 
sonable one is that if was neither compuLsorv nor very com¬ 
mon in tbia age (even the oldest law-literature treats of the 
widow's right of inheritance) because X, 40, 2 mentions the 
circumstances in which a widow (in all probahility childless) 
was to keep connection with her brother-in-law unUl the birth 
a son. 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN GENERAL 

The marriage-hymn shows that if the husband was the 
master of the 'new’ house, the wife was the mistress and shared 
control over the servants, the unmarried brothers and sisters 
of the husband and over the whole establishment generally. 
She participated with her husband in the ritual of the Soma 
sadrfice—a right denied to her in the later Smritls. Women 
publicly attended feasts and dances and there is a reference 
in the RV. to beautiful women flocking to a festival gathering.* 
The other side of the picture should not however be ignored; 
the wife was subject to the control of the husband and remain- 
«d under the guardianship of the father before marriage, of 
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the huiband after majri«^e and of her brothers in the absence 
of marriage. 

PAST 2 THE PERIOD OF THE LATER 
SAIylHTTAS AND BRAHlWtANAS. 

THE CEREMONY—THE FIELD OF MATRIMONIAL 
CHOICE—EARLY MARRIAGES?—POLYGAMY 

According to Mr, Vaidya,* the Atharva-Veda verwon of 
the TDSUTiage—Sukta in the RV, introduces a variation viz. that 
the clasping of the bride’s hand takes place in the bride^s house 
and not in the house of the bride-groom as in the RV. The 
AV. version adds a new feature which became so essential 
later (e. g. in the G. S,), vis. the bride-groom asking the 
bride to set her foot upon a stone. Consummation again, be¬ 
came a part of the ceremony, following almost immediately, 
ns, in the Gfihya-Sulras it takes place on the 4th night of mar- 
riage. The pomp of tlie ceremony and parading of the max- 
riage^ihs In a procession (repeated from the RV. original) 
continue to be features of the ceremony. Marriages within 
the circle of agnates and cognates were gradually banned but 
the prohibition extended only to relations of the third or fourth 
degree (as in the ^tapatha Brahma^). The instances of 
Kavasha and Vatsa as weU as that of Jina-lruti in the 
Chhindogya-Upanishdd who offers his daughter in marriage 
to a Brahmin indicate that at least Brahmins and Ra}an3^ 
could marry women of lower castes including the ^odra^ The 
Tindya Br. however, looks with disfavour upon such progeny 
of Sudra women- Pratiloma marri^es were probebly not al¬ 
lowed. That late marriages were not rare is perhaps to be in¬ 
ferred from the Taittirlya Aranyaka (1, 27) reference to 
pregnant Kumai is. Polygamy became perhaps in this period 
a commoner practice among kings and rich men. 

WOMAN'S POSITION 

Woman was gradually losing her high position in this 
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period. Male progeny was definitely preferred to fe m ale one. 
The Altareya Br. declares that a daughter is a source oi misery 
and that a son is the saviour of the family. The A. V, deplores 
the hirth of daughters and according to Macdonell^ the Yajur- 
veda speaks of the practise of exposing girls whan bom. 
Widowhood was much dreaded (T. B.). There may be many 
reasons for this prefemce for males e,g. in the incessant and 
inevitable struggles of the advancing Aryans with the resisting 
aborigines, a male member of the family was useful as a de> 
fender of the home and an ally but a female one witliout he* 
ing anything of the kind was on the contrary a burden; what¬ 
ever the hypothecs, the fact is indisputable. 

PART 3 ^AUTA-SOTRAS & PAl^Nl- 

That late marriages were common and that abortions were 
brought about if in exceptional cases some unmarried girls 
went astray, is seen from the enumeration of Bhrunahatyi, 
* embryo-killing’ as a heinous sin. Hemarriage of widows as a 
regular practice did not exist even in this period. Hr. C. V. 
Vaidya^ points out that PSnini does not hnow the word 
“Punarbhu” which came into vogue probably with the system 
oi early marriages and its corollary, early widowhood. Siroi- 
laxly the Abhividana-rules in Pacini, according to the same 
scholar, show the presence of wives of the lower castes in 
a family. Now the inevitable association of the higher-caste- 
ladies with these in the hoiise-hold as a consequence of the 
Anuloma marriage-system, brought down the general level of 
womanly culture and led to their deterioriation in social status. 


PART 4 GPOHYA-SOTRAS. 

Section (A) The ceremony 

Before we proceed to draw our conclusions on this topie 
from the description of the marriage ceremony and other 
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scattered references direct or indirect to the position of woman 
ia the G. S. literature it would be convenient to give a sum¬ 
mary of the essential features of the ceremony as described in 
the vanous G. S. 

The A- G. S- U the one which mentions the eight different 
forms of marriage described in the Dharma-Sutras of 
Vasishcha,, Apastamba and Baudhiyana and the Smrtis of 
Menu, Yljnavalkya etc. (1). When the father puts ornaments 
on the person of his daughter> pours out a libation of water 
and then gives away the girl that is the Brahma kind of mer- 
riage. (As it is difficult to distinguish this form of marriage 
from the others, from this bare accountr we add distinguishing 
characteristics given in the Dharma-Sutras): (a) there is an 
inquiry regardii^ the family of the bride-groom; (b) the bride¬ 
groom miist have a high character and learning; (c) the 
bride-groom asks for the bride though Manu differs and says 
“Ahuya Danam Kanylyah” DI, 27 i.e. the bride-groom has to 
be approached by the father. (2). If the girl with orna¬ 
ments on, is given in marriage to an officiath^ priest while he 
is doing duty at a $rauta sacrihce, that is known as the Daiva 
form of marriage- (3) In the Pxajapatya type, the father offers 
the girl with the words ‘Tracbce Dharma together’* (The 
parallel passage in Baudh^ana adds "clothine ati'l decking of 
the bride" as comroon details). As there is hardly anything 
distinguishing this form from other forms ot marriage, toe 
parallel pass^e in Vishnu-Smnti may yield a distinguishing 
feature vir. that the girl is demanded by the suitor who ap¬ 
proaches the father or as Haradatta in his commentry on 
Gautama Dh. S. IV, 15-16 points out, the implications of the 
instruction mentioned above, are: that the bride-groom ia ex¬ 
pressly bound down not to enter another Aitama or to marry 
another wife. (4) When the marriage takes place after a 
bull and a cow axe given as gifts to the girl^s father, that is the 
Ai'sha form of marriage. We see the very faintest beginnings 
of bride-price in this gift, though bride-price as such b ex¬ 
pressly condemned. The male ofispring in the case of the four 
types of marriage described above are supposed to sanctify 
twelve, ten, eight and seven descendants and ancestors on 
either ^de respectively. (5) When the bride-groom marries 
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the bride after gladdening the father with money that is the 
Asura type- (6) If the girl and the lover consult only them¬ 
selves and none else and marry after a private mutual agree- 
menti that is the Gindhaxva (or love) marriage. (7) if the 
girl is carried off while her relatives are sleeping or are in¬ 
different that is the Paiiacha wedding. (Intercourse with the 
bride in an unconscious or sleeping condition taking place 
against the wishes of her relatives is, it seems, followed by a 
formal marriage in t'hig case). ($) If the girl who is crying, 

is abducted after a hght with her relatives in which they are 
either defeated or killed, that is the Hikshasa form of marriage. 
The fact that only the A G. S. gives the eight forms (and that 
too rather abruptly in the midst of a general account of mar¬ 
riage) as well as the fact that the Lau^kshi (Or Kithaka 
G. S) and the MSnava G.S. mention only two forms rir. the 
BrSluna and Saulka or BrShma and Asura show that the recog> 
nition of some of these forms at least t.g. the Paisicha and 
the Hdkshasa was late and is even then almost a puzzle. Mr. 
C. V. Vaidya in his Epic India offers the only plausible ex¬ 
planation: The first four forms of marriage marked the 
different stages of the development of the institution among 
the Aryans of India. The Devas were the remote ancestors. 
The Prajipaiis were the patriarchs and the Rishis the imme¬ 
diate ancestors of the Indo-Aryans; while the Brihma form of 
marriage was its last development amongst the Brahmanical 
Aryans of the Gangetic valley. The Asura form was so called 
because it prevailed, among the Asuras or the ancient IrSniana. 
The GSndharva form was a custom of the Gandharvas, an 
aboriginal race (or a tribe in the North-West?) and the 
R.ikshasa form probably prevailed among the Rikshsas as (a 
hostile tribe) and not among the Aryans. The Hnkshasa and 
Gandharva forms were thus taken over by the Aryans from 
the original inhabitants and permitted to the Kshatriyas only. 
The Paisdcha form was prevalent probably among the Pi^chas 
a wild and uncivilised aboriginal race which lived on human 
corpses, the theory being that a woman on whom a rape had 
been committed was irrevokably the wife of the guil'ty man. 
It was thus that even such low ^:pes of unions were honoured 
with the name of 'marriages'. 
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TffE TIME FOR itfARRI-AGE—THE BRIDE 

The time for marriage is when the period of studentship 
or Brahmacharya U over. The student takes a bath sigmfying 
the end of studentship, returns home from the teacher’s house 
and takes up the duty of supporting his paxenU. With their 
permission he proceeds to get married. The auspicious time 
for the ceremony is the Uttarayana, the br^t fort-ni^t and 
an auupidous Nakshatra, such as the Uttara>pha^uni, UttarS> 
or Uttar5-bh*drapad5 or any of the two constellations 
following each of these three, or Svati, MrigaUras or RohinT 
and an auspicious day (According to Ap. all seasons are pro¬ 
per for marriage excepting the two months of the £ilira season 
«md the last month of the hot one). Morning, fore-noon, mid¬ 
day, after-noon or evening: any of these five periods are auspi¬ 
cious for marriage according to H. 

The girl to be selected should have proportionate limbs, 
smooth hair and two curls at her neck because such a girl will 
give birth to six sons. A. adds the characteristics of intelli¬ 
gence, beauty, good character and freedom from disease. Ap. 
says that the girl should be of good family, good health and 
should attract the mind and eyes. He also gives a list of dis¬ 
qualifications in the bride, A girl that sleeps too much, is 
given to cryii^;, has left home, has been betrothed already to 
another, who is closely guarded by her relatives, who looks 
^v^Gked or is a hunchback, of monstrous appearance or bald- 
headed, a girl whose skin is like that of a frog, who has gone 
over to another family, has too many friends or has a fine 
younger sister or whose age is too near to that of the bride¬ 
groom must be avoided. Chris who have the names of a 
Makshatra, of a river or a tree are objectionable. All girls in 
whose names the last letter but one is r or I should be avoided. 
Above all the girl should be a “Nagnika” (literally 'naked’) 
i.e. one who has not yet had the monthly period or whose 
breasts are not developed. 

THE BRIDEGROOM 

The bride-groom should be a young man having intelli¬ 
gence, a good character and auspicious bodily marks. Learn- 
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ing and good health aro necessary accomplishments for & 
‘bride-groom but a good family is the moat important qualihca- 
lion, (Bh. G. S.), 

THE GANA-COTHA RULE 

The girl should 'belong to the same caste (as a rule) and the 
same country and belong to a different Gotra from that of her 
iiusband (H). The girl should not be a Sepinda relation of his 
mother (Sapin^a relationship ceases with the fifth or seventh 
degree), The families of the intended bride or bride-groom 
must be well examined. Those faroilles are best, which on 
their mother’s as well as th^r father’s side, through ten gen^ 
rations are famous for austerities, meritorious deeds and learn¬ 
ing. This of course, seems to be a mere ideal as it is not pos- 
-sible in every case. (Three wives are allowed to a Brahmin, 
two to a Kshatriaya, one to a Val^a in the order of the castes 
and one Sudra wife, in addition, to all, without Mantras at the 
marriage ceremonies). 

■3’HE EXAMINATION OF THE BRIDE 

As the above-mentioned characteristics are rather hard to 
discover (A) and as it is possible that be may not find a per¬ 
son who will be able to give a judgment on these matters (G), 
the following curioxis mystical procedure was to be adopted. 
The wooer (according to G) is to take e^ht earth-clods from 
an altar, a furrow, a pool (which does not dry up), a cow- 
stable, a place where four roads meet, a gambling-place, a 
place where corpses are burnt, a barr^ spot and a ninth earth- 
clod with a mixture of earth from all these places. These 
balls of earth should be made of equal si^ and after making 
secret marks on them, let him ask the girl to choose one of 
these. If she chooses any of the first four she should be ap¬ 
proved and also if she picks up the nuxed one accordiog to 
some (G). A. supplies the reasons for this approval. In case 
she chooses any of the last four she is to be rejected. The 
reasons are:—If she chooses the earth-clod gathered from an 
altar (Vedi), her offspring will be rich in holy lustre; if one 
from a field (that is, the ‘furroV of Gobhila) giving two crops 
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in one year, she will be rich in food: If from a pool which does 
not dry up, rich in evtty thin^; if from a cow-stahle, rich in 
cattle. If from a place where four roads meet, she will be an 
unsteady woman wandering in all directions; if from a gamb¬ 
ling place, addicted to gambling; if from a crematory, bringing 
death to her husband; and if from a barren spot, she will be 
poor or barren. Ap. proposes a similar but rather simpler 
test A number of objects hidden from her view are to be 
placed b^ore the girl viz. (1) different kinds of seeds mixed 
together, symbolical of offspring, (2) loose earth taken from a 
sacrificial altar, (3) an earth-clod from a field, (4) cow-dung, 
(5) and an earth-cold from a cemetery. If the touches any of 
the above objects except the last ore she is to be approved of 
but rejected if she touches the last one. Similar tests with 
alight changes in the nature or source of the earth-clods are 
described in the Manava and Ka;haka Grihya-Sutras. 

THE "WOOERS CO TO THE GIRVS HOUSE 

Li a few Grihya-Sutras only, is there a reference to the 
custom of sliding the wooers to the girl’s house but A (1, 7,1, 
St 2) says ‘‘Different, indeed, are the customs of the different 
countries and different villages; one must observe these i.e. 
local customs at a marriage ceremony, We can only state 
what it commonly accepted as universal custom'’. So very 
probably the duty of examining the bride described in the 
last paragraph was entrusted to the wooers explicitly men¬ 
tioned in a few Gnhya-Sutras. According to Ap. the wooers 
who go to the girl’s house are sent out under the Invaki Nak- 
ahatra. The wooers are generally the bride^oom’s father and 
others (S) or his friends who have assembled (Ap.). Vedic 
verses are to be recited Over them before they go. S tells 
us that when they arrive at the house of ^ girl’s father, they 
take flowers, fruit, barley and a pot of water and announce 
themselves thrice as "Here we are, Sir” (in order to distin¬ 
guish themselves perhaps from others who also crowd there 
to see the festivities); after this they ask for the gir l in mar¬ 
riage, declaring their Gotra names, the hosts turning their 
faces to the east and the visitors to the west. When the girl is 
approved of and the marriage is agreed upon by both the 
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parties, the wooers touch a vessel in which have heen put 
flowers, fried grain, barley and gold and recite a Vedic verse 
over it. Then the Achlrya of the girl’s family standing up 
places the vessel on her head, repeating a Vedic ja^yer for 
offsprii^ to her. According to Ap. the bride-groom himself 
also sees the bride and 5ei2ing the Darbha blade with his 
thumb and fore-hnger wipes with it, the part of her face bet¬ 
ween the e3re-brows and utters a Vedic verse if any omen, oc¬ 
curs. 

THE SACRIFICE AFTER THE FORMAL CONSENT 

When the girl's father has declared his agreement, the 
bride-groom oifers a sacrifice where the “Avipa’' or special 
characteristical offerings are accompanied by words like “May 
Agni give to me so and so as my wife”, or “Soma is rich in 
wives, may he make me rich in wives” etc. (S). Between the 
betrothal and the marriage ceremony, an interval Is some¬ 
times allowed according to the convenience of the paities, 
though generally the ceremony followed immediately. 

THE BRIDE IS BATHED 

Early in the morning of the first day of the marriage- 
celebrations the bride is washed up to her head with water 
that has been made fragrant by all sorts of herbs and the 
choicest fruits together with scents. According to Ap, the 
bride-groom places a round piece of Darbha net-work on her 
head, on that a right yoke-hole and on that, a piece of gold 
and then pours water over her so that the water runs over 
that gold piece and passes through the yoke-hole. For fetch¬ 
ing this bath-water an even number of persons from among 
those assembled are sent. After the bath a newly dyed gar¬ 
ment which has not been used is put on her body. According 
to G. after she is washed with water in which Klftaka, barley 
and beans are thrown, a friend should sprinkle her three 
tiroes over the head so that her whole body becomes wet, with 
Sur2 of a very superior quality (ie. prepared from molasses) 
and then the female relatives of the bride wash her private 
parts. 
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DANCE OF FOUR OR EIGHT WOMEN 

Then the AchSrya of the bride’s family aaerilices with the 
TVTaha-Vyihfitis and then offers Ajya oblations to deities in- 
eluding Indxani; the bride sitting down behind the fire takes 
hold of him while he is sacrificing. Then four or eight women 
not widows are entertained with vegetable, SurS and other 
food and are requested to perform a dance four times. This 
is called the Indraal-karma, the Brahmins being feasted as 
usual at the end. 

THE GfiO OAf GOES TO THE BWOE’S HOUSE 

The bride-groom who has taken a bath and for whom 
auspicious ceremonies including the offering of Ajya oblations 
to the deities mentioned above have been performed, is escorted 
by happy young women, not widows, to the glpl’a house (here 
an Ar^a with the killing of a cow is offered to him according 
to S, I. 12. 10-)- The bride-groom Is not to behave rudely 
to these woman \mless they have offered him forbidden food or 
offended him in any other manner. 

THE GIFT OF A GARMENT, UNGUENT AND MIRROR 
TO THE BRIDE 

After the bath described already, the bride-groom gives 
the bride a garment (According to F. he makes her put on a 
lower and an upper garment). Hs then takes up the Salve- 
box and the anointing of the bride and the bride-groom is done 
by a third person (the bride’s father or some other relative) 
though a commentator thinks that the bride^oom himself 
anoints the eyes of the girl Then he gives into her hands the 
quill of a porcupine and a string of three twisted threads and & 
mirror into her left hand. Her relations tie to her body a red 
and black woolen or linen cord with three amulet gems. The 
bride-groom however ties to her body only Madhuka flowers. 
According to G. the bride soon after the gift of a garment 
pushes aside with her foot a rush-mat or some-thing like that 
and then sits down on tlie eastern end of it. According to P. 
it is the bride-groom that pushes off a bundle of grass or mat 
to the west of the fire and sits down upon it. 
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THE FORMAL KAmA-PRADJNA 

The Gfihya-sGtras do not clearly put down the exact place 
in the order of ceremonies, of the Kanyt^pradSna ceremony. 
•Only P. puts it down at this point and says: the bride-groom 
signihes a formal acceptance of the offer. 

THE E-4CflIFICE WITH THE MAHAVYAH^TIS AND 
OTHER POflMULAE 

The bride>groom then makes the bride sit down behind 
the fire and while she takes hold of him or touches him (which 
is symbolic of participation) he makes three oblations with 
each of the MahJvy£hriUs end a fourth with the three recited 
together. The father or brother sacrihces an oblation with the 
point of a sword or with the Stuva on the head of the bride. 
According to P. he also makes oblaUons with the Rashirablirit 
formulae and the Jay a and AbhyStSna formulae if he likes. 

THE PaNIGRAHANA—GOING ROUND THE STHETA 
WATER 

The bride-groom then clasps with his right hand, the right 
hand of the bride with the thumb, both hands with their palms 
being turned upwards and he stands while she is ^tting (ac¬ 
cording to the commentator, four Brahmins should then re¬ 
peat the ‘SuryS hymn* to the bride). Then he goes on sayii^ 
■‘This am I. That art thou” ? 'The earth thou, the heaven I? 
The S5man I, the Rik thou etc.” The AchSrya next fills a 
new water-pot and throws into it, the branches with milky 
juice, of a tree with a masculine name along with Kusa grass 
and gold and hands over the pot to a pupil who remains 
holding it. The couple then walk round this 'Stheya’ water. 
(Gandhorva, Soma and Indra axe according to the accom¬ 
panying verses quoted in H, her first three husbands and 
the human husband Is the fourth. There are further prayers 
made at this point by the bride-groom for ten sons to his 
•wife so that he may be the eleventh male in the family). 
According to .A.H.Ap. ho then seizes her thumb if he desires 
that only male children should be bom to him, her other 
fingers if he is desirous of female children; her hand on 
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tbo hair^ds together with the thumb if desiious of both 
male and female children. G. adds here a direction for the 
putting up of her joined hands with his left hand before 
seizing the thumb with the right hand. He takes her hand 
(according to Ap.) so as just to touch her thumb and the 
little hair on her hand, 

THE TREADING ON THE STONE 

The Achaiya then places a stone in the northern direction, 
and then the bride-groom makes the bride rise and makes 
her tread with the tip of her right foot on the stone with 
a prayer like “Like a stone be firm'’ “tread the foes down, 
defeat the enemies” (S.A.P.). The stone is generally an upper 
mill^one placed m the north near the fire before the cere¬ 
monies commence. 

THE CIRCUMAMBULATION OF THE FIRE 

He then leads her round the fire so that their right sides 
are turned towards it and gives her a second garment (S). 
The leading round, the treading on the stone and the sacrifice 
of Eride grain described below are repeated thrice with 
mantras and silently for the fourth time if he likes. 

THE SACRIFICE OF FRIED GRAINS 

The father or the brother of the bride or some one acting 
for them, pours fried grains out of a basket of fried grains 
muced with 3aml leaves into her joined hands. This 
is done either from a basket or from his own joined hands 
filled with fried grains. The majority of the Gnhya-sutras 
(S. A. G. H. AP,) prescribe at this point what is technically 
called the Upastarana (or the spreading under) and the 
Fratyabhlghirana (the sprinkling over), with Ajya Le, Ajya 
is sprinkled first into her joined hands, then fried or roasted 
grains are poured twice over them (or thrice for descendants 
of the Jamadagni gotra) and then Ajya is poured over the 
fried grains. The bride then sacrifices the fried grain into the 
fire without opening her joined hands. These operations (viz. 
the Parinayana, AsmSrobana and Lnjahoma) as already said, 
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&r6 repeated four times. The exact order of these three 
operatioos differs in the different Grihya-sutras but the; go 
together so far as their repetition is prescribed; only H. 
lays down that only the circumambulation and the sacriftce 
of fried grains are to be repeated thriee because the treading 
on the stone preceeds the Paoigrahana in his ceremonial 
order. 

THE SEVEN STEPS OR THE SAPTA-PADi 

After this comes the important ceremony: ‘*the Sapta>padf’ 
which sets the seal on marriage according to modem notions. 
The AchSrya (according to the commentator Narayana) makes 
them both walk seven steps (or he or the bride-grcom makes 
her take the seven steps) in a north-eastern or northern 
direction repeating a Mantra like “With one step procure sap, 
juice with two steps, wealth with three, comfort with four, 
cattle with five, long life with six and friendship with seven 
steps” (P. G.). [The Achaya then appeases those seven 
steps with water by wiping them with the Stbeya-water and 
sprinkles the remaining water on their heads and then folbw 
the gifts. S]. According to A, the bride<groom first loosens 
two locks of hair of the bride and then causes her to take 
these seven steps. G. adds that the ri^t foot is to be placed 
first and never the left one before the right. After the 
seventli step tlie bride is to remain standing in that very 
position and the bride-groom repeats prayers like “May I 
not be separated from this friendship.” The sprinkling on 
the head is done by the Achirya or the bride-groom and is 
done wath water from the Stheya-pot which is held on his 
shoulders silently by a man or a student all the time from 
the moment of their beginning the seven steps. The hrid^ 
groom then makes the bride look at the sun, touches her 
heart, reciting “Into my mind do 1 take thy heart” etc. and 
^en touches the navel. He then addresses the assembled 
people with words like “Auspicious ornaments does this 
woman wear! Come up and behold her! Go back to your 
houses after having brou^t luck to her^’. It appears accord¬ 
ing to H. that the assembled people pour or throw rice-seeds 
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OD. the hea<is the couple at this stage (as is the modem 
custom). 

THE LOOKING AT THE POLE-STAH 

DiHereut practices orders are recommended by* 
uiHerent Grihya^utras in connection with the ceremonial that 
follows now. (1), A. says that on the night of the Pani- 
grahana, Paririaya, I^j3home and Sapta*PadT ceremonies, the 
brido should remain in the house of an old Brahmin woman 
whose husband and children are alive and when she sees 
the polar star, the Arundhati star and the Sapta>rlshis (the 
Ursa*Major), she is to break the silence and say '^May my 
husband live and I get offering’*. A. then adds that if the 
newly married couple have to make a journey to their new 
home, let him make her mount the car with the verse “May 
Piishan guide us safe“. 

THE BRIDE’S JOURNEY TO HER NEW HOME 

While the bride-groom is now ceremonially tabing the 
bride to the new home in a chariot, if they come across a 
river, they get down and cross the river to a ship or boat 
reciting verses while they do the descending from and the 
ascending of the chariot and the boat. Verses are to be 
recited when beautiful places, trees or cross-ways are met 
with. At every dwelling-place they pass on their way, let 
the husband observe the on-lookers repeating appropriate 
verses and then on entering their new home assign a proper 
place to the nuptial fire which is all the time carried by 
them. Oblations are offered while the bride sits on a bull*e 
hide. He partakes of curds, gives something of that to her 
and then besmears his heart as well as hers with the remain- 
ing Ajya. 

THE PROCEDURE AS GIVEN IN THE KH, G. S. 

(2) The bride-groom first takes her away in a north* 
easterly direction and there, he establishes the nuptial fire 
in a Brahmin’s house, spreads out to the west of the fire, 
a red-bull’s hide with the hair outside and the neck to 
the east and then makes the bride who is observing silence 
sit down upon that. And when it is reported that a star 
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has appeared, he should (while she touches him^ make obla¬ 
tions of Ajya with the Sruva, picking out portions of it with 
appropriate Mantras. The remnants he should pour out 
over the bride’s head. Then having circumambulated the 
fire so that their right sides are turned toward.<t it, he shows 
her the Polar-star and the Arundhat! star after going out 
of the bouse. The bride then breaks her silence by respect¬ 
fully calling out her Gurus by their Gotra-names and when 
the sacrificial fee has been paid, the Ai^ya ceremony is 
performed either here or when they go to their new home. 
(3). S. adds a few more interesting details regardit^ the 
journey. If the bride begins to cry while leaving her father^s 
house, a Rig-Vedic verse is to be recited. She smears the 
axle of the chariot, the two wheels and the two bulls and 
puts into each of the pin-holes a branch of a fruit-bearing 
tree with appropriate verses. The besmearing of the bulls 
is also accompanied by the recitation of a verse. If any part 
of the chariot breaks or bursts on the way, the bride is to 
he taken to the house of one who keeps the sacred fire and 
the damage is to be repaired (according to G. in case an 
accident happens, they should put wood on the nuptial fire, 
should make Ajya obla^Uons and should substitute a new 
piece or part for the damaged one besmearing it with the 
remnants of the Ajya). Verses are again to he muttered 
ox the ‘Vdniadevya* to be sung when she remounts the dhaxiot 
or when a cross-way, a grave-yard, or a big tree are met with 
and also when a river is being crossed, with the car harnessed 
or unharnessed- (4). P. adds the following details when 
the journey is over. A strong man snatches her up from 
the ground and sets her down, in an eastern or northern 
direction in an out-of-the-way house and here whatever the 
vill^ers advise is to be done and the Polar-star is shown to 
the bride after sun set If the polar-star is not visible, let 
her redte a verse. (5) G. says: after the I^i-grahana the 
bride is carried away to the convenient house of a Brahmin 
situated in a north-easterly direction. When the bride has 
reached the house, Brahmin women of good character with 
husbands and children living should help her to descend from 
the chariot, should make her sit down on a bull’s hide, should 
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plsce a boy in her lap and into the joined hands of the boy 
they should throw lotus-roots or fruit and when the hoy rises 
she should sacrifice the so-called “Firm’’ Ajya oblations, ei^ht 
in number and then put a piece of wood on the fire and 
respectfully salute the Gurus according to their seniority, (6). 
H. has the following new details, When the couple reach 
their new house, the hridc-groom says to the bride “Do not 
stand on the thresh-hold, cross it with your right foot first.” 
The sacrifice in the nuptial fire then takes place in the hall 
in its easterly porhon; further, it is not merely the Polar 
and other stars that are worshipped but the moon also by 
the couple after going out of the house, Then he talks to 
any person he likes outside and returns to the house and 
causes her to sacrifice a SthlllpSka or a mess of cooked food, 
(7). Ap, has only a few novel details, viz. the bride-groom’s 
spreadh^ out two threads in the wheel-track of the chariot: 
a dark blue one in the right and a red one in the left and 
then his walking on tliese threads, before the chariot passes 
over the tracks. The confusion of the sequence of the various 
ceremonies in the dlfierent Grihya-sutras may be cleared up 
thus;—When the Plm-grahana, the Sapta-padJ, the L^S-homa 
and the Parinayana and the Silirohana have taken place, the 
bride is carried first to a Brahmin’s house instead of, to the 
bride-groom’s house. In this house, the sacrifice of Ajya 
oblations takes place and then the pointing out of the stars 
etc., and then fellows the Ai^ya reception and from hence 
the couple journey in a chariot to the bride^o<mi’s house 
straight ofi after the ceremonies (and there the pointing out 
of the stars etc, takes place outside the house if it has not 
been done already) and then the Sthclipeka is offered in the 
nuptial fire. According to Ap, She is either taken off or 
carried in a chariot to the bride-groom’s house and then the 
Arundhatl-dariana outside and Sthilipaka offering inside in 
the nuptial fire takes place. In S. the bride goes in a chariot, 
reaches the bride-groom*s house, and then a sacrifice is offered 
in the nuptial fire in front of the house. Before formally 
entering the bride-groom's house the bride’s eyes are be¬ 
smeared with Ajya salve, her hair are touched and the re¬ 
mainder poured on the head, and a boy is placed on her 
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laps. Oa entering the house they eat curds together and then 
the stars etc., are pointed out, when they appear. In A. they 
-dwe]! in the house of a Bralunin woman that night and the 
.stars are pointed out here and then follows the )oumey in 
a chariot to the bridegroom’s house and it is in tho bride¬ 
groom’s house that the besmearing with Ajya eta takes place. 
In P. a strong man snatches her from the ground, sets her 
in an eastern or northern direction, in an out-of-the-way 
house on a red bull’s hide and here what the viU^ers ask 
them to do is done. The marriage gifts are given and then 
the pointing out of the stars takes place after sunset. The 
journey in a chariot to the new home is also referred to. 

THE PLACE OF THE KANYA’PRADANA IN THE 
SEQUENCE 

It is not clear as to when the KanyS-pradSna takes place. 
In Piraskare the handing over of the garments and the anoint¬ 
ing etc., precede the KanyS-pradana. The sacrifice, however, 
which the couple performs together seems to imply that he 
has already received the bride from her father. Therefore 
the Agnipari^ya, the Saptapad! etc. follow the Kan}^- 
pradana and presuppose the bride-groom’s power over his wife 
and an exercise of it (S.B.E. XXLX, p. 34). 

THE THREE NIGHTS AFTER THE GRIHAPRAVESA OR 
HOUSE^ENTRY 

The couple is to refrain from conjugal intercourse for a 
period of three nights after the marriage, sleeping on the 
ground, eating no saline or pungent food, drinking ntilk only 
and wearing otnan^enta. This minimum period of three nights 
could he extended according to custom or individual inclina¬ 
tion to six or twelve nights or even one year because we 
are told “after one year’s chastity a Rishi is bom.” Between 
their sleeping places, a staff is interposed which is anc^ted 
with perfumes and wrapped round with a garment or thread 
(Ap.). During thb period they are to serve the nuptial fire 
in the evening and morning—a service which is oblatory 
hereafter and eat bculed rice with curds, together. The first 
food which he eats during the period should be food fit for 
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sacriiiM and one over which he has murmured a Vedic verse 
or he should on the following days prepare a mess of cooked 
food of which they eat together. He takes that food out of 
the vessel, spreads it out and touches it with a verse, then 
he eats it and gives the rest to his wife. For ten days they 
are not to leave their home (5). 

TH£ RJTES OF THE FOURTH DAY. THE 
CO-HABJTATION 

According to S. when the three nights have passed he 
makes offerings of cooked food—8 oblations in all, with in¬ 
vocations for the destruction of any evil in the wife such a^ 
sonlessness, death-bringing to husband or cattle, etc. At the 
lime of her monthly period, he pounds the root of the 
Adh^iula plant and sprinkles the juice into her right nostril 
vdtb appropriate verses. He then touches her, when he is 
about to cohabit with her. When he has finished, he murmurs 
verses like 'Open thy womb; take in the man's sperm, may 
a male child be bom, the most excellent of his kin.’ A. only 
says that after having intercourse, the bride’s shift U given 
to the BrShmana who knows the SQiya hymn and food to other 
Brlhmanas who pronounce blessings. (P): In the fourth 
night (after the wedding) towards morning the husband 
establishes the sacred lire within the house, cooks a mess of 
sacrificial food, and sacrifices Ajya oblations with similar 
prayers to Surya, Agni etc. Each time after sacrificing, he 
pours tile remainder of the oblations Into the water-pot and 
he besprinkles her on her head with water from that pot, 
(The bride is besmeared up to the ends of her hair and 
nails according to G. and Kh. with the remainder of those 
Ajya oblations poured into a water-pot. The bride-groom 
should then remove that water and Aiye by tubbing her with 
the mixture and finally wash her with the words “The evil 
substance which dwells In thee, biinging death to thy husband, 
children, cattle, fame etc. tfiat 1 change into one that brings 
death to thy paramour”). Then he makes her eat the mess 
of cooked food. After he has led her to his house, he should 
cohabit with her after each of her monthly periods, or as 
he likes. He then touches her heart (reaching it) over her 
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right shoulder with his hand. If she does not conceive he 
should fast, under the Pushya Nalcshatra, Uy down (In his 
house) the root of a white blooming Simhi plant and on the 
4th day, after the wife has bathed, he should, in the night time, 
crush it in water and insert it into her right nostril and then 
cohabit The time for cohabitation is after three nights of 
the wedding or after she has had her monthly illness and 
the blood has ceased to flow. With his right hand, he touches 
her secret parts with “May Vishriu make thy womb ready” 
and then cohabits. According to H. in the fourth night 
towards morning, the bride-groom putting wood on the fire, 
performs the regular ceremonies down to the expiatory 
oblations and then offering nine expiatory oblations to Agni 
and Vlyu and repeating verses like “Drive away the death- 
bringing elements in her” etc, pours the remainder as an 
oblation on her head, walks round the fire and a water-pot 
placed near it, makes the wife lie down to the west of fire 
facing the east or the north and then touches her secret parts. 
He cohabits with her, sucking her mouth with his mouth, with 
appropriate formulae. A woman having her monthly inter¬ 
course, keeps through a period of three nights observances 
like those prescribed for exampule in the TaitUrlya SamhitS, 
ell, 5, 15, 6 viz., “no talking, sitting with any-body etc.”; and 
then she takes a bath, weai’s a clean dress and ornaments, talks 
to a BrShmana and then is called by the husband with verses 
like “May Vishnu make thy womb ready”. These Mantras 
are to be repeated whenever they cohabit, according to 
Atreya; only the first time and after her monthly courses 
according to BidarSyana. A. adds that union on each follow¬ 
ing night with an even number from the fourth (after the 
b^inning of her monthly illness) and till the sixteenth, brings 
more and more excellent offspring to them, if such a nig ht is 
chosen for the (^rst) cohabiting after her menstrual period. 

SECTION 

THE AGE OF THE BRIDE—THE EARLIER AND THE 
LATER VIEWS 

The description of the marriage ceremony given above 
purposely includes that of the GatbhadhSna though it is impor- 
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taxit gpoytgh to be reckoned es a separate sacrament because 
evidence for the age of the bride is forthcoming in the fact 
that the G.S. as a rule describe the Garbhidhina ceremony 
as following the marriage ceremony almost immedtolcly ie. 
after three nights (Compare S. 1, 17, 4 and 5 where the three 
nights of chastity and the 4th night of consummation follow 
the pointing out of the polar star.) A, gives the option of 
n period of chastity of three or twelve nights or one year 
immediately after marri^e but simply to ensure the birth 
of a noble offspring and without reference to the age of the 
bride at marriage which is taken for granted as the age 
admitting of consummation three nights after the marriage 
ceremony. Similarly Piraskaxa refers to the consummation 
night as the 4th night (it being taken for granted that it is 
the 4th night after marriage). Gohila mentions a difference 
of opinion regarding the time for cohabiting which may come 
after three nights have passed after marriage or after she 
has had her monthly course. But here also there is no hint 
o/ ony waiting for the girVe attainment of maturity but merely 
a waiting for the completion of the meoatrual period which 
is expected within a month of the mairiage ceremony. In fact 
the rites of the fourth day including the consummation are 
called “Chaturthii-karniBn’' or “the rites of the fourth night” 
which refers to a definite point c/f time after tnamage. The 
Apastamba G.S. is however absolutely unambiguous on the 
point, e.g. in m. 8, (7 to 10) it says “Let him notice the day 
on wbidi he brings bis wife home (bringing the wife home 
is a part of the marriage ceremony). From that day through 
three nights they should be chaste and then on the 4th night, 
the consummation” etc. The Laugikshi (KSthaka) &ihya- 
Sutra however says “Dasavirshikam Brahmacharyaio Kunu' 
rif^m, Dvidaaavirshikam Va” and prescribes the 11th or 13th 
year as the year for marri^e. Again the word “NagnikS” 
(in the H. and G. and other Grihya S.) used in the description 
of the girl to be selected means according to the Gfihya- 
samgraha, “one who has not yet had the monthly period or 
whose breasts are not yet developed” and this interpretation 
of the word is rendered almost certain by the parallel passages 
in Vesishrha, Gautama, and other Dharma-sutras. Gn the 
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other hand, the Vedic Mantras addressed to the bride speak 
more of her progeny than anything else which shows that» if 
she is not already mature, her maturity period could not be 
far distant, Similarly the Mantras that she has to recite 
during the ceremony presuppose the power of understanding 
their meaning on her part Another evidence of age may 
be found in the fact that when the Sthlll^ka (a mess of 
cooked food) is to be sacrificed by the bride in the house of 
the husband immediately after looking at and praying to the 
polar star and other stars, it is the wife that husks the rice* 
grains of which that SthSlipIka is prepared and cooks that 
Sthaltpaka. So we m^ht draw one safe conclusion from these 
statements. The Gfhya*Sutras were composed at different 
periods of time. In the early period, girls were married when 
they were fit for consummation almost immediately after 
marriage whereas later on, the rule that the marriage must 
take place while the girl is a ‘NagnikS^ came gradually to 
have a binding force as the rules in the Dharma-satTBS show. 

SECTION “C\ 

POLYGAMY 

In H., G. and S. the prayer to the polar star in the 
marriage ceremony runs:—“With the man who knows the 
Polar star as the firm, immoveable Brahman, will dwell a 
large family, wives, servants, pupils, etc." Polygamy is 
thus definitely indicated. In S. the characteristic offerings 
(Avipa) of the sacrifice that the bridegroom offers when the 
assent has beon declared by the bride's father are accom¬ 
panied by the words “May Agni give so and so, to me as 
my wife. Soma Is rich in wives, may he make me rich in 
wives etc.” The Ap, has, among the rites for realizing specific 
wishes or for averting misfortunes, one to be performed by 
the wife to faring her cc^wives under her control (in, 5 and 
8). But the most direct and explicit reference to polygamy 
is that in P, who sanctions the (later well-known) Anuloma 
system of intermarriages among the castes". Three wives are 
allowed to a BrShmana: a Brahmin wife, a Kshatrlya wife 
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and a Vaisya one; two (a Kshatriya and Vaiiya) to & 
Kshatriya; one (a Vaiiya) to a Vaitya and in addition, a 
5udra wife for all, who is to be married without any Vedic 
Mantras at the marriage ceremony- This is supported also 
by the prohibi'Uoa elsewhere of a Sudra wife to an observer 
of the Jyeshiha SSma-vrata, But this does not mean that 
Ekapalnttva (having one wife) was not admired and appre¬ 
ciated. Seats of honour are prepared in the U^karman 
ceremony for the “Ordhva-retobhya Eka-patnibhyah*’ (Those 
men of pure conduct ‘devoted to one wife’). 

SECTION “D” 

BBIDE-PRICE AND DOWRY 

The fact that the hlanu-amriti in one breath condemns 
Sulka (bride-price) and in another lays down rules to regulate 
the system shows that in those days this undesirable S3^tem 
was in vogue. It would be, therefore, interesting to see the 
state of things in the Grihya Sutras. 

Among the eight forma of marriage described only by 
Alvalayana, there is one, the Asura form of marriage, in which 
the bride-groom marries the bride after gladdening the father 
with money. The LaugSkshi or Kichaka G. S. mentions only 
two, the Brihma and the Asura and the Mlnava Grihya-Sutra 
mentions the Brihma and ^ulka forms. This shows that 
human nature was pretty much the and that the Saulka 
or Asura system of marriage was in vogue. The gift of a bull 
and a cow to the ^I’s father in the Arsha from marriage was 
very probably a subtle though mild form of SuUca. 

THE DOWRY SYSTEM 

Dowry in the sense of money, goods or estate which a 
woman brings to her husband at marriage can be traced 
(faintly though) in the “Alaipkritya Sutsdinam” (or “decking 
the girl with ornaments before giving her away") which is an 
important item of procedure expressly mentioned in the chief 
forms of marriage viz. the Brahma and Dalva and implied in 
the PrljSpatya one. 

Is there a reference to bride-price in the rule given by 
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})oth S. and P. that “A hundred (cows) with a chariot (ha 
gives) to a *Duhitrimat' father (who has only daughters)? 
Or is the gift intended merely to destroy the guilt incurred 
by maiTying a girl who lias no brother? If ‘Duhilrimat' only 
means who gives his daughtei' in marriage i.e, the bride's 
father’* (as the S- B. E. editor puts it), then surely this gift 
•will amount to purchase-price. 

SECTION ‘‘E” 

MARRIAGE—A SPIRITUAL UNION 

Marti^e, according to the Grihya-sutras, is not a con-lract 
entered into by two contracting parUes but a spiritual union, 
a hoh' bond of unity. The words addressed to the bride, 
just after the Saptapadi are ("mania wttte fe hridayam 
dffdhSni, mama chittcm anu-chittam te aalu”) "Into my -will, 
I take thy heart, thy mind shall follow my mind”. The bride¬ 
groom makes the bride tread on a stone with the verse 
(H. G. S.) “Tread on this stone, like a stone he firm”. The 
•wife on entering the house of her husband •was supposed to 
bring prosperity to bipeds and quadrupeds. The spiritual 
character of •the union is well brought out in the prayers 
uttered after the PSnigrahana (in K.G.S.) “Soma acquired 
thee first (as his wife). He then gave her to the Gandharva 
and the Gandharva has given her to Agni and Agni gives 
me cattle and children and thee besides". The v>ife thus is 
<i pod-given gift. The Sapta-padl (or tvalking seven steps 
together) ivas symbelieal of eternal end close friendship. The 
prayer to the Polar star eKpresses a yearning for the constancy 
of the wife. Fidelity to the husband is chiefly invoked and 
insisted on, in the cohabitation-rite which follows immediately 
after marriage, in prayers like “What dwells in thee, that is 
death-bringing to thy husband, that 1 make death-brlr^ii^ to 
thy paramours". One prayer in the GarbhidhSna ritual is 
significant in this connection; "The Magic charm of concord 
that belongs to the Chakravoka birds, thereby we are concor¬ 
dant." (In S.G.S.) when the girl is approved of and the 
match fixed, the AchSrya (the priest of the girl's family) 
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$^ves a blessing which reSects the ideal oi conjugal life. 
put into thee, offspring, cattle, splendour and holy lustre.” 
G.G.S. tells us that in case the husband is unable to do so, 
the wife may offer the morning f^nA evening ob l atio n s; for 
the wife is, as it were, “The house" and the fire is the 
•'Domestic Fire." 

PROGENY, THE CHIEF AIM OF MARRMGE 

In the description of the marriage ceremony, quite a large 
number of prayers recited by the bride^oom or the priest 
refer to the future offspring of the wife e.g. (in H.G.S.) 
we have ••May Agni release the offspring of this wife from 
the fetters of death. May Varuoa grant that this wife 
may not weep over distress (falling to her lot through her 
sons.)." “May Agni lead her offspring to old age. With fertile 
womb, may she be delighted in her son" etc. Again further 
'•Mayest thou shine in thy husband’s world, beholding thy 
genial offspring". “May Savitri protect thy sucklii^ sons.” 
“Childlessness, the death of sons, I take (from thee) as a 
wreath is taken from the head"; “with this prayer, I kill the 
Phichas that dwell in thy womb." Though male progeny 
was invariably preferred, the desire for female children was 
not entirely absent e.g. (in H. Z, 20. 1) In the Pinigraha^ 
descripUon we have “If he desires to generate male children, 
let him seize her thumb; if he desires female children, her 
other fingers; if he desires both male and female children, 
let him seize the thumb together with the other fingers (so 
as to seize the hand) upto the hair (on the hair-side of the 
hand). After the Panigrahana one text recited by the bride¬ 
groom over the bride is “Bountiful Zndrai Bless this woman 
with sons and with a happy lot Give her ten sons, let her 
husband be the eleventh". This shows that quite a number 
of sons were desired. The prayer at the Garbhidhina ^ain. 
for a “Hero—son", the most valiant of his kin, perfect in 
evei*y limb, has a ring of sincerity and earnestness about it. 
It would be more accurate to say therefore that male progeny 
rather than (progeny merely) was the aim of marriage. •The 
whole Puinsavana ceremony and the Mantras recited at the 
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GarUildhlna show the keen and burning desire of the ancient 
Aryans for male progeny. One such Mantra (in S.) reads 
‘Imparting the birth of females to other (women), may he 
(Savitar) put here a man.” The implements used and the 
Nakshatra to be selected for the STmantounayana, should be 
of male gender, the object being evidently to secure the birth 
of a male child. In P. we are told that a wife who desires 
to conceive should offer the first oblation with a particular 
Mantxa. The cohabiting is recommended after each of the 
monthly periods of the wife or as he likes, until a child is 
bom. Further on again, in the Vai»vadeva ceremony and other 
ceremonies, prayers for offsprings are to bet met with. If 
she does not conceive within the expected time, then a rite 
is prescribed chiefly consisting of the pouring of the juice of 
the Simhl plant into the wife's right nostril. This name anxiety 
to ensure male progeny to the bride is reflected in the act 
of placing a son on her lap when she reaches her husband’s 
house after marriage in a chariot, wherefrom she is helped 
to descend, only by a Brahmajia woman with husband and 
children living. Not merely in the Pumsavana but also in the 
Slmantonnayana and other pregnancy-sacraments, the prayers 
go up for “A motherhood of living sons”. In the SoshyantI* 
homa in Gobhila (the sacnfloe for the woman in labour) 
when the child is appearing, a Vedic verse is recited, ‘A male 
he will be bom, so and so by name”. So, persistently till 
the last moment, unll-potoer is being exerted for procurmg a 
male child. “When they announce him that a son has been 
bom, he should say etc.”—this descrip^n of the Jltakarman 
takes it for granted that a son has been bom! 

SECTION “F” 

THE POSITION OF THE WIFE OE THE 
WOMAN IN GENERAL 

From the above section “Progeny, the aim of mavnage’' 
it will be pretty dear that the ancient Aryans of those days 
were, if not actually hostile to, certainly not very enthusiastic 
about the birth of female children. In fact so great is the 
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azudety to have male children that iiot only is there a special 
sacrament for the purpose hut prayers are offered in all the 
other sacraments right upto the birth of the child, for sons. 
In fact, as noted already the hope for it dies hard. Thb may 
partly he accounted for by the fact that in the unsettled 
conditions of those days when the Aryans had to carry on 
almost incessant warfare with the abor^ines, the male 
additions to the family were certainly welcome as not only 
placing no further responsibility for protection but actually 
reducing it. However it must be achonwiedged that to a 
certain extent this was also due to the comparatively inferior 
position of the woman who owing to her defenceless portion 
was a burden to the family. But inspite of this, evidence is 
not wanting to show that a woman was certainly an honoured 
and valued member of the family and an indispensable partner 
in the religious ritual. The marriage discription leaves no 
doubt about this. 

UER HOmURED POSITION 

After making the bride tread on a stone in the marriage 
ceremony (e. p. in P) the bride-groom ^gs a song, ‘That 
song will 1 sing today which will be the highest glory of 
women.” The married wife was supposed to be auspicious 
and to brir^ prosperity to the bipeds and the quadrupeds of 
the house, The fact that in the marriage ceremony, the bride 
was taken out of the house when the stars appear, to do 
homage to the directions, to the polar and other stars, shows 
the absence of the purdoh ft/sUm. Pointing in the same 
direction are other indications such as for instance, the people 
being invited to have a look at the auspicious bride etc. The 
woman is supposed to be the harbinger of prosperity to the 
home of the husband, as the Acharya of the ^I's family says 
when the match is fixed ‘T put into thee, offspring, cattle, 
splendour and holy lustre.” A life of merriment, pleasui'e and 
free social intercourse was certainly not denied to women as 
is seen from the custom mentioned in S. of requesting four 
or eight women who are not widows, to dance four times 
after being regaled with food, lumps of \'egetabies and Sura, 
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In commemoretioc of the Axing up of the match and the 
custom that the bridegroom is escorted by happy young 
women who are not widows to the bride's house. In the 
STmantomi&yana ceremony (according to S) the husband is to 
request her to sing merrily, wearing if she likes many gold 
ornaments. Qtiite a number of sacraments the woman has a 
light to; only they are to be performed silently without Vedic 
recitations (e^. the Chudakarman, GodSna and Ajineprifana 
are performed for girls). A girl or a wife devoted to her 
husband was regarded as holy from the fact that in G. the 
pounding of a Nyagrodha shoot which is to be inserted into 
the right nostril of the wife in the Pumsavana is to be done 
by a student, a wife devoted to her husband, a Brahmin or 
a girt. Apastemba pays a great compliment to women as 
authorities in custom and practices in his rule that “One should 
ieam from women, what ceremonies are required by custom 
in. marriage." Again GobhiJa says “Even the wife may oSer 
the morning and evening oblaticms, for, the wije is oa it were 
tike house and tl&aS fire is the drastic fir^’ as quoted above. 
Very interesting is a rite to be performed by the wife to bring 
her husband under her control (Ap). This shows that 
'husbands under the control of their wives' was not an un¬ 
common phenomenon. Very great attention and love was 
claimed by the wife from the husband who was to treat 
her himself with young lotus-leaves in case of consumption 
or other illness. 

HER INFERJORITY COMPLEX 

Let us now put forth evidence of her inferiority complex. 
There was a ban on the free participation of widows on festive 
occasions e.g. the women who are to be regaled with food 
etc. and made to dance when the match is arranged are to 
be those who are not widows. Similarly happy young women 
who are not widows axe to escort the bride-groom to the 
bride’s house. A woman in conlinement or menses is Injure 
as a neighbour or even as a sight, for a student reciting the 
Vedas. A SnJtaka is not to eat together with his wife, nor 
talk to a woman confined or in menses. An aged BrShmana 
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woman with husband and ciuJdren living was an important 
personage because the bride and the bride-groom pass the 
night of the SapUped! and other ceremonies in her house and 
her advice is to be followed in the STmanlonnayana ceremony. 
This shows that one with e dead husband was not valued. 
The woman is scrupulously kept aloof from the recitation 
of Vedic Mantras; many a sacrament that is performed in 
her case is done silently. It is only in the marriage ceremony 
that she Is allowed to recite Vedic Mantras and in case she 
does not do so through shyness, the bridegroom is to do it 
on her behalf. The Upanayana or Initiation is not for females 
and when the bride is described as 'YainopavTtini’ (in G-), 
the commentator is r^t when he says that her outer garment 
i$ arranged Itkp a sacri^clal cord, i.e. passing over her left 
shoulder and under her right arm. When the head of the 
family returns home^ he kisses his son’s head with Mantras 
and that of the gir l silently; similarly the wife is not tO’ 
offer the oblations in the Uplkarman and Utsarga Homas. 

SECTION “G” 

CORROBORATIVE DHARMA-SOTRA EVIDENCE 

The fact that tbs Dharma'Sutras treat of a widow’s r^hts 
in the proper^ of her husband show cleaxly that Suttee was 
not compulsory, 

HSCOGNITION OF REMARIUAGE SPEAKS AGAINST 
OBLIGATORY SUTTEE 

The son of a remarried woman is one of the twelve kinds 
of sons in the Vasish^a and Baudhayana Dharma-Sutras. 
Vasish^ Dh. S. XVTI, 72 to 74 speaJts of the remarriage of 
women whose husbands die after betrothal, who have been 
abducted and not regularly married whose husbands have 
died after marriage but be/ore consummafioti. Similarly the 
same Sutra (XVII, 20) defines a “Punarbhu” as one who 
marries another, after leaving an impotent, outcast or mad 
husband or after bis death, Among the twelve kinds of sons 
mentioned above, are the Niyogaja (bom of an appointed 
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'wife or widow), one born of an unmarried girl, the son 
oj a girl married pregnant (or SaBodbl) and a secretly bom 
one. Ail this shows that there is no age ancient or modem, 
■which does not furnish escamples (however rare) of moral 
weaknesses such as humanity is liable to! 


CHAPTER ni. 


FAMILY LIFE 
PART I. ]\V. PERIOD. 

FAMILY DISCIPLINE 

The Patriarchal family waa the basis of social life. 
Parents absolute control over children as suggested In 
RV. I. 24, 12 and V, 5-2 where we find the rudiments of the 
Sunahiepa story. After the death of the father, the elder 
brother took charge of the younger ones. The family discipline 
was pretty strict, as is evident from the blinding of 
by his father (1. tl6). Though this may be an extreme case, 
RV, X, 34, 4 where the father, mother and brothers of the 
insolvent gambler declare ‘^We know him not, lead him away 
bound*’ shows that discipline was by no means lax. The 
relation between the child and the parent was of close aifec^ 
tion, nevertheless. 

THE JOINT FAMILY 

The ioinl family system prevailed, as is seen from 
t'ei’ses in the wedding hymn (X, 85) where we are told, the 
newly married wife (subject to the authority of the husband) 
rules over her brothers-in-kw and to some extent over the 
parents of the husband also, although she on her part is to 
remain in awe of them, Does X, 34. 2 “My mother-in-law 
hates me, my wife drives me away” in the gambling-hymn 
show that the joint family comprised sometimes even the 
wife’s mother, and others? 

PREFERENCE FOR SONS 

The birth of sons was without doubt preferred 
to that of daughters. Abundance of sons is constantly prayed 
for along with cattle and land but no desire for daughters 
is expressed in the RV. The continuity of the family line 
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was 50 keenly desired Ibat adoption of 9ons seems to have 
been knovm in the absence of natural bom ones (VII, 4, 7, 8). 

PART 2. THE LATER SAMHITAS & BRAHMANAS. 
THE BHRATFIVYA 

We meet with the same picture of family life ia this 
period as in the preceding one. The Aitareya Br. has an 
elaborate version of the fiunahlepa legend of which there 
is just a hint or two in the KV. as noted above. The word 
“BhrStflvya*’ is repeatedly used in the Brahmanas in the sense 
of “An enemy”. Is this a raniniscence of the old enmity 
between the Iranians and the Aryans or is it a natural 
consequence of the inevitable quarrels over the inheritance 
of joint property among brothers and cousins, now that the 
Aryans were gradually settling dov?n to a life of plenty in 
the fertile tracts of ArySvarta? 

PART 3. THE GFOHYA^OTRAS. 

AN IDEAL JOINT FAMILY-—CARE OF THE YOUNG- 
STERS--RESPECT FOR THE ELDERS 

Normally, the family was a joint one, the senior-most 
married member or house-holder being the head; but partitions 
often took place, as is seen from the directions regarding the 
kindling of the domestic fire, the occasions for which were 
the time of the division of the inheritance or the death of 
the family-head in which case the eldest son kindled it. A 
very magnanimous picture is drawn of the duties pf !thc 
head of the family towards the other members. After the 
Vaisvadeva and the Baliharaoa, he was to see first that alms 
of food were given to a begging student, then that a female 
under his protection, or a pregnant one, children and very 
old persons in his house were given food and then and then 
only, he was to dine. He is not to dine alone or before others 
and was to cut off a portion of everything he ate and offer it 
as a Bali. Children or persons of noble families residing with 
him as guests were never to be neglected. Seniority in age 
was a claim for respect in the family. In the Pratyavarohana 
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ceremony (signifyli^ the givu^ up of the high couch) while 
down on their sides on the leyers of grass on the groundi 
the position of the family-memher was determined by sexuority 
of age: the eldest one to the right side and ao on. That the 
joint family was sometimes big enough to necessitate coohing 
at different kitchens, though there was no paxiitlon, is seen 
from the rules about Vaiivadeva-Bali (G):—vtz. that the 
Balih&rana need not be repeated, every time food was cooked; 
but should be offered once only from the kitchen of the chief 
householder or the head of the family; or he whose food ia 
ready first, may offer the prescribed portion in the fixe, give 
the Brahmana his share of food and then dine himself, without 
waiting for the Baliharana of the head of the family. The 
rest then may simply dine with the Baliharana. The rite 
prescribed for one desirous of a large family shows that birth- 
control ideas had yet to be bom/ That male additions to the 
family were preferred to female ones has been noted in the 
preceding chapter. There was a difference in the manner in 
which the father retumii^ from a Journey, greeted the male 
and the female children in the family. 


CHAPTER IV 


POLITICAL LIFE 

PART 1. THE RV. PERIOD 

THE TRIBE, THE VISAH, AND THE GRAMA AS THE 
POLITICAL, THE ECONOMIC AND THE GEOGRAPHI¬ 
CAL UNITS RESPECTIVELY 

According to Macdotiell {History of Sanskrit Literature) 
the Vedic Aryans were split up into numerous tribes, which 
though conscious of a unity in race, religion and language 
were as often at war with one another as at peace. The tribe 
was the political unit. The tribe consisted of a number of 
settlements (Viiah) whch again were formed of an aggregate 
of villages (GrSma). The Grima was protected against in¬ 
vaders and inundations by means of forhded enclosures (pur) 
made on eminences. Tliere is no clear evidence of the 
existence of towns. 

KINGSHIP HEREDITARY OR ELECTIVE? 

Different views are held on the subject of the hereditary 
elective character of kingship. Mr. Vaidya holds that the 
HSshira or tribe elected its king whereas Dr. Keith thinks 
that this kingship was generally hereditary. What appears 
probable, is that although normally the son succeeded the 
father as king, the settlements or districts (Vilah) constitutii^ 
the Ri^shva had the right to displace a king with whom they 
tvere dissatisfied and to elect or rather select a substitute from 
the family of the king or nobles—a right often exercised. 

THE POWER OF THE KING 

The king protected the people and received tributes from 
conquered tribes and voluntary gifts (hut no taxes?) from 
his subjects. Sabh2s and Sami^ (Popular assemblies) formed 
checks on the power of the king. The most important among 
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the king's C6uii£ellers was the Purohita viho often accompanied 
the king to battle and be^ed him by prayers and spells, as 
is seen from the Vasiahtha hy mns of the 7tb. Mandala. The 
Daztastutis show that Tfings gave liberal gifts to their Purohitas. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

There ia no direct mention of the administration of justice 
by the king asdsted hy a body of legal adTisers as was the 
later practice and the fact can only be inferred. Theft, 
burglary highway robbery are amoi^ the crimes recorded. 
A common crime was robbery which often was of the nature 
of oattle^lifting at ni^t. The many prayers in the RV. for 
protection and safety at home, abroad and on journeys show 
that dacoits and hi^-way-men ware not unknown. Tying the 
criminal to a stake wid) a cord was a common form of 
punishment. 

THE ART OF WAR 

The king and his warriors fought from chariots. The 
chief weapon was the bow, drawn to the ear and then 
discharged. The arrows were tipped with metal points or 
poisoned horns. The warrior wore a coat of mail and helmet 
made of metal (‘copper’ and later ‘iron’) as well as arm-guards 
to save his arm from the frictioo of the bow-string; spears 
and axes are frequently mentioned. Although tiding on horse> 
back is known, cavalry is not mentioned. 

PART 2. THE LATER SAMHITAS AND BRAHMANAS. 

The descriptions of the Alvamedha and Rija-sOya 
sacrifices performed by kings seem to imply the existence of 
great kingdoms, if XK>t empires but Dr. Eeith^ ■ fKmkg that 
although the tribal kazigdcuns of the RV may have grown in 
size by expansion or mutxial ama^amation, there were no 
great kingdoms even in thig period, nor was city life much 
developed. The Gramaais (heads of vill^es, corresponding 
to the modem village pateb) are referred to in the Taittiriya. 
Br. as belonging to the Vaiiya caste. 


I The Ca>fl‘rii{ge I/istory nf I»^ Vnl. x. 
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THE POWER OF THE KING 

There are in the A.V. hymns for the coronation of kings 
as well as for celebrating the return of exiled Icings. So 
the people had the potoer Co punish kings. The states or 
political units were called Hlshvas (nations) and not Rijyas 
(kingdoms) which al^ shows the importance of the people. 
We get an idea of how alliances were formed to check the 
tyranny of a king in the description of a sacrifice in the 
Tan^a Br. (6, 6, 5) whereby the Brahmins helped the 
Vaiiyas to destroy the king. 

JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The exact procedure is not known but the king Is often 
described as wielding the rod (Dan^) of justice. A grSmya- 
vidin or village-judge seems to be empowered to try petty 
village cases. In the list of sins are mentioned sei'ious crimes 
like the killing of an embryo, the murder of a Brahmin etc. 
The Chhandogya Up. mentions, by way of illustration the case 
of a man blindfolded, abducted then released in a deserted 
place, after being looted and finally finding his way to the 
GandhSra country after making inquiries in village after 
after village on the way. Mr. Vaidya* points out that this 
means that even in those days, the North-West Frontier tribes 
beyond Gandh^a or Kandahai- were given to abduction and 
dacoity; such crimes were absent^ however in the centre 
because Alvapati Kekaya makes the boast (Chhindogya-Up.) 
that there were no thieves or odulterers in hU kingdom. For 
evidence eye-witnesses were regarded as more important than 
tell-taics but ordeab were looked upon as valid tests of 
innocence or guilt (Of. the ordeal for theft in the ChhSndogya^ 
Up.). The methods of puziishment were rather severe: death 
or cutting off of hands for theft etc. 

THE ART OF WAR 

As regards the art of war^ hardly anything new turns 
up. Bathins or car-warriors are mentioned but whether the 
elephants formed part of the army cannot be definUely known. 


t History of Ve^ic tAierafure: p. 177- 
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PART 3. 5RAUTA SCTRAS & PAl^lNI 

SaxQxics or emperors ruled m tbe east; so we hear of 
big kjngdoms for the first tiz&e now. The king had an 
advisorj cxwidl or Parishad to help him in the adznuustratiOD. 
The description of sacrifices performed hy iUjanyas and 
VUah for supreme power shows that power was not confined 
to the royal class but often charged hands. 

PART 4. THE GFJHYA-SCTRAS- 
PETTY KINGDOMS 

The Grihya^utras do not betray any definite indications 
of the existence of an empire or the presezwe of a sovereign 
ruler, although the argumenti of non^mention is not valid. On 
the other hand, they seem to hint at the existence of petty 
prindpalities kingdomsgft>r rulershipe when they lay down the 
rule that the death of a ruler causes an Anadhyiya (G) for 
one day only, hi the Sunantonanyana ceremony, similarly, 
the husband says to two lute-players “Sing ye to the king 
or any one else more valiant” This indicates the absence of 
a powerful overlord. 

THE jraiCIAX, DEPARTMENT 

The Courts of justice are referred to in connection with the 
Vitsikarana rite for winning the Court and its assembly to 
one's side against one’s adversaries and for appeasing the 
angry judge or depriving hhn of Yds speech (so that no 
judgment may be delivered?). Offenders were properly dealt 
with and capital punishmoit was in vogue as ^xecufion- 
grounds* are referred to. Legalities are occasionally touched 
upon in the G. Sutras when we read of the division of the 
inheritance as an occasicffi for kindlmg the domestic fire or 
of the rule that the site of a house should be imdlsputed 
property, but law or Pharma is the proper sphere of the 
Dharma-Sutras and hence we cazmot expect any more l^al 
references m the Grihya-Sutras. 
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FJTVAL INVADES THE BATTLE^TlELDi 

Turning to the military side of the king's life, we see that 
every king kept an army. S. lays down that no Vedic recita¬ 
tions were to take place 'in the camp of an army’ but when 
ritual invades the battle-field, the result is somewhat funny. 
In A. ni, 12 for example we find that ritual dictates military 
tactics also to the king! The whole description is interesting: 
The Purohita standing to the west of the king’s chariot repeats 
appropriate verses, while he makes the king put on bis 
armour and hands over to him his bow and quiver, and when 
he actually starts for battle, the Purohita recites verses over 
the horses, while the king looks at the arrows, and when he 
fastens the leather-guard on the king’s aim. Tlie Purohita 
accompanied the king to battle in his chariot and he or the 
king mutters verses while the latter touches the drum, shoots 
off the arrows and is engaged in battle! 


CHAPTER V. 


DRESS AND DECORATION 

PART I. RV- PERIOD. 

THE TWO GARMENTS 

The Dress eou^sted of two garmepta» the upper and the 
lower. It U not certain whether these were made of cotton. 
They were made of beep's wool or skin and sometimes of barks 
of trees, perh^>s. Tme garments are often mentioned and these 
were a Itutiiry, b^g of different colours and adorned with gold. 

ORNAMENTS 

Among the ornaments are mentioned anklets, bracelets, and 
earrings worn by both the sexes and usually made of gold; 
garlands were also worn. 

HAIR^DRESSSNG 

As for the hair, dicerent fa^ons of keeping the 
hair that were oiled, ant^ted and combed are mentioned. 
Beards were kept, though shaving was known along with its 
mdi^>ensabU accompanim^ts, the razor, hot water etc. 
Women plaited their hair some men wore their hair 
braided awd wounded iikA a sheQ e.g, the Vasishthas wore them 
braided on the ri^t side of the head. 

PART 2. THE LATER SAMHTTAS AND BRaHMANAS- 

WooUen and alk garments garments dyed with 
saffron are mentioned. Gilded cloth as trappi ngs for the 
el^^hants and jewels and gold are referred to in the Alt. Br. 
Women’s ornaments were valued as DakshiM gifts. The 
A.y. mentions a comb with a 100 teeth and gives remedies 
for sir^igthenmg and restcuing the hair-growth. 
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PART 3. SRAUTA-SOTRAS AND PA^'INl. 

The Ushnisha or turhan is mentioned. Red turbans and 
clothes were used for magic rites and (Kshauma) ones 
were recommended -for sacrificial purposes as holy. The* 
Aprapadi&a-pam of Pacini is a garment which covers the body 
down to the ankle and his AnupadTnd Updnah is a shoe that fits 
the foot. A 3ikhd or Chuda (a tuft of hair) was worn on the 
head but clean-shaven heads were also common. 

PART 4. THE GFOHYA-SOTRAS, 

Section “A” THE PRINCIPAL DRESS. 

The principal dress of the Aryans of the Grihya-Sutra 
period consisted of two pieces of cloth, one the Uttarlya or 
upper garment and the other the AnUriya or lower garment 
because according to the H,G.S. these two with the Mekhale or 
girdle eonsUtuted the dress (and a staff completed the outfit) 
cf a SnSteka and a student also. That this was also the dress 
of the females is clear from references to marriage descriptions 
(e.p. in PSraskara). The lower garment is put on first and 
then the upper one (Cf. the description of the dress of the 
Snataka in the H.G.S.) Paraskara adds that if there is only 
one garment then a part of the lower garment may be turned 
into an upper one. In the case of a student, (according to 
the K.G.S.), very holy upper garments are the skin of a 
deer or an antelope, for a Brahmin; the skin of the Ruru 
deer, for a Kshatriya; and that of a he-goat for the Vaisya. 
That a turban was the ceremonial head-wear is clear from 
S.G.S. where we are told that the student is to wear a 
turban while the teacher recites to him the Aranyaka texts 
{particularly the MahlnlmnT verses in the fourth Aranyaka 
of the Aiiareyins). That this was a longish piece of cloth 
wrapped in a formal manner as a turban or in an informal 
manner to veil the head is clear from the veiling of the head 
spokerv of with reference to the head of the Snitaka in the 


I Vaidya, H.V.L. 
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same G. S. Besides, a tuxlian is always mentioned in the 
dress and general outfit of a Snataka (P.A.S. etc.) 

SECTION “B” 

DRESS-MATERIAL fc DECORATION 

Woolen dothes were in common use e^. a sldrt or a flake 
of wool are among the things to be ofiered to tbe fathers 
with each Pinda m the H.G.S. where woollen blankets are 
also mentioned. That cotton, hempen and woollen cloth 
was used is clear frcmi the list of garments prescribed for the 
Upanita (in Gobbila 6 A). Sift was also used though rarely. 
(The KosakSra or silkworm is known). That skins and hides 
of animals were regularly used as upp^ garments at least 
by the students is clear from tbe prescription that tbe sldns 
of antelopes, spotted deer and goats or cows were to be used 
as upper garments re^ectivdy hy the students of the tlu’ee 
castes in order or a cow’s hide may do for students of all castes. 

DYED CLOTH 

As regards dyes and colours, it may be pointed out that 
the student could wear an upper garment dyed with (according 
to H.) tbe jtuce of Lodhra flowers or with madder or 
‘Ntiyddini’ (‘indigo’, A.G.S.); the latter two dyes are for¬ 
bidden for a Snataka. Black colour for clothes «*lgA seems 
to be in fashion as dark clothes are forbidden only for the 
^varavratin (A.G.S.) .A. prescribes ^ecially dyed garments 
for the Upanita a reddish-yellow garment for the Brahmin, a 
light red one for the Kshatriya and a yellow one for the 
Vaisya. 

WASHJHG 

The art of washing is quite weU^nown end it is rather 
cirrious to find that a particular sanctity attaches to hrand-uew 
or Ahata’ garments which latter expression can only mean 
new and imused garments that have not readied the stage of 
betDg beaten’ in the process of washing. 
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SECTION “C”. 

THE GENERAL PERSONAL OUTFIT. 

THE STAFF 

A 'bamboo^taff, shoes and a parasoh complete the general 
out£t of a Siataka who has put on a pair of garments, a 
turban and ear>rings <5.G.S.) We are told m the A.G.S. 
that when the Snitaka takes up the Venu-dan^ it is a security 
against enemies, thieves, serpents and beasts of prey, 
lUkshasa':, PiUichas and fear from human beings. It is thus 
a weapon of self-defence not only in the ordinary physical 
sense but in a mystical sense also. When it Is taken up, it 
is moved thrice from left to r^ht and revolved over the head 
and if it falls, it is picked up with the recitation of a Mantra. 
As r^ards the composition of the staH for a newly iniUated 
student different G.S. prescribe dl^erent materials or wood 
of different trees. Thus S.G.S. lays down that the staff of 
a Brahmin shall be made of Palaia or Bilva woodf that of a 
Kshatriya, of Nyagrodha and that of a Vaitya, of Udumbara 
wood. The A.G.S. prescribes Udumbara wood for the 
Kshatriya and Bilva wood for the Vaiiya. Whatever the 
difference in the assignment of a particular type of wood for 
a particular caste, we get an idea of the composition of the 
staff in general. When again different heights for tlie staff 
are prescribed for the three Varnas, we at least understand 
that much care was bestowed upon the staff, an integral part 
of the student’s uniform. We get an idea finally of the jorm 
of the staff from the instruction in one G.S. that the staff of 
a Ra^anya is made of a branch of the Nyagrodha tree, the 
downward-turned end of the branch formb^ the tip of the 
staff. 

THE SHOES—THE UMBRELLA 

The invocation to the shoe not to pinch (A.GB.) shows 
that shoes in all countries and at all times have a tendency 
to pinch! The tunbrella is prayed to as 'Brlhaspati^s or 
Brahman’s or heaven’s covering” and then requested to shelter 
the student from evil but not from glory. 
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SECTION 


HAIR’DKESSING. 

That very great care and attenticm was bestowed on 
bair*dre$gixig halT'Cuttmg by the ancient Aryans is seen 
from the sumerotis presc r i ptions regarding hoirHiTTanpement 
which forms an integraj part of two important Semskaras viz, 
the Chudikannan and the Godana. It is ra^rer interesting 
to notice that the tonsorial art in particular was in a highly 
cultivated stage. 

THE CVTTIHG OF THE HAJR 

The hair were cut or shaved off in a formal manner 
with great ceremony in the beginning of the Upanayana cere¬ 
mony as well as in the Snana ceremony (sgnifying the end of 
studentship) and for this purpose the tonsorial artist—the 
barber—was invariably requisitioned. Ihe details of the 
tonsorial operations are given in cnuiection with the 
Chudakarman and Godana sacraments (e.g. in the H.G.S.). 
A lump of bull’s dung or a layer of Kuia grass is kept ready 
to receive the cut-off hair. Hot and cold water is then mixed 
and with this, after the tangled locb of the boy are loosened 
with a porcupine’s 4)uill and the hair are anointed with fresh 
butter, the ha»y near the right ear {Dakshinam godSnam) 
are moistened; <a butter, ghee or curds are mixed with the 
water which is then applied. A kerb witit its tip or point 
upwards is then put into the hair. Ikai the herb is touched 
with the razor which is prayed "Not to harm him”. The 
razor {ie. the handle) is made of coE^>er or Udumbara wood. 
Then the barber begins plying the razor os the head of the 
boy. The razor makes a sound while it is being so plied 
(Was it like the modem hollow-ground razor that makes a 
delectable sound while beb^ jdied?) and the shaving goes on 
from left to ri^t "Heard by the Gods, I shave that (hair) ” 
is the verse from the Taitt Sam. quoted in H. G. S. in this 
connection. Then the other sides of his head are moistened 
from le^ to ri^t and the back, the left and the :&(mi hair 
are shaved in order. After liie shavii^ of the hair, the locks 
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lhat are left over are arranged according to custom or family 
usage. TTien a kindly-disposed perscn gathers the (cut-off) 
hair and buries them in a cow-stable or near an Udumbara 
tree in a clump of Darbha grass. Then a gift is given to a 
Brahmin and boiled rice with butter to the barher. It is 
to be noted that in this ceremony the boy sits in the laps 
of the mother and the father does the moistening of the hair, 
the holding of the mirroi* and the moving forward of the razor 
either without cutting or only with the formal and symbolical 
euttU^ of the hair-ends and then the barber steps in, as a 
substitute:—the barber who is asked to have the arrangement 
of the locks according to the custom. Some elementary 
knowledge of the tonsorial art is assumed therefore in the case 
of every householder (father). The GodSna rite which is 
performed in the 16th or l$th year is almost indentical with 
that of the ChCidakarman with this difference that instead 
of the hair on the head only, the hair, the beard and the 
hair under the arm-pits (G.C.S.) and the nails are cut off. 
There is a difference of opinion as regards the top-lock 
(H. G. S.): whether it is to be retained or cut at the Godana 
ceremony and then allowed to grow; because the top-lock 
is often referred to and though a complete shaving off was 
not prohibited as now, keeping a hairless head was not the 
fashion. The minuteness of the details is rather interesting 
(A.G.S.) The hair are cut four times on the right ride and 
Z 'Umes on the left and 3 Kuia bunches are to be inserted 
into the hair each time before cutting. The shaving operation 
Is described again in detail in connection with the SnSna rite. 
Some more interesting details in the H.G.S. are the 
following:—“The Axe is thy father, do not harm me” is the 
prayer addressed to the razor which shows that razor-cuts 
were not infrequent! The barber is addressed “Brighten up my 
face, O, barber, do not cut off my life”, which shows that the 
shaving operation was regarded as essential for beautifying 
the face eitd there is the cimning suggestion that the life of 
the person being shaved was for the time being in the hands 
(skilful or often otherwise) of the barber! The order of cut¬ 
ting the hair given here is: the beard, then the sides, then the 
hair (long) and then the small hair and then the nails. That 
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a great option was allowed as regards tiie frequency or others 
wise of shaving ordiiianly, is seen from the rule in P.G.S.. 
'The youth should observe chastity and should not be shaved 
for one year» twelve n^hts, sis nights or at least three nights 
and according to gome, there was to be no shaving between the 
Upikarman and the Utsarga ceremonies. This means perhaps 
that shaving was looted upon as a luxury! 

t’ARTlNC (AND CUTTINGf) OF THF HAIR TOR WOMEN 

As regards wcxnen it is in S. and A. that we find the al¬ 
most (to us) ^hiv*lfirig prescriptioD that the rites of the 
Chudlkarman and Godina are to he performed silently for 
girls! But one curious thing is the novel information that the 
Slmantonnayana ceremony gives tis, regarding the parting of 
hair. As the ceremony of the parting of the hair, took place 
only in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th or 8th mcmth of the wopo^^s prep- 
Tumcy, does it follow that unmarried girls and even married 
ones who had not bome children did not part their hair as 
now? Li *hu ceremony, the wife takes a bath in the morning, 
sits on Darbha grass facing the east, and then the husband 
standing behind her ties an tldufohara branch to her neck 
and then parts her baiy upward, first with Darbha blades, then 
with a splinter of Viratara wood, then with a full spindle and 
finally with a porcupine’s quill that has three white spots and 
which appears to be the bair-conib of the ancient Aryans! 

SECTION “E”. 

THE TOE^ IN GENERAL. 

The toilet of the ancient Aryans was not quite as simple 
as we are apt to ima^ne. CoDyrium (Aiijana) for the eyes 
and other salves for anointing the body with (Abhyarjana), 
are among the gifts that accmopany each Finds (H. G. S.). 
AF. G. S. mentions Stbagara—a fragrant substance offered 
to the serpents in the Sarpebali. The application of 
(Chandana) is often referred to. All these toilet-requisites 
are mentioned principally in connection with the Snina or 
Bath which the student takes at the end of his studies and 
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^fter which he becomes a Snitaka and U then qualified to esta¬ 
blish a house-hold by marrying. In the course of this Snina, 
after the 3having> the teeth are washed or brushed with on 
Udumbara stick and the bath-powder (Sniniya-churna) ap¬ 
plied to the body; the bath is then taken with water that is 
neither very hot nor very cold (just tepid). Then the friends 
bring him all sorts of perfumes or ground sandal-wood. These 
are besprinkled with water and then he is anointed with this 
salve of sandal-wood (P. G, S. mentions the use of a salve for 
the nose and mouth after the bath). Next, a garland is worn 
after the KuadaJas are put on and then he anoints himself 
with the Traikakude salve (coming from the Trikakud moun¬ 
tain?) born on the Himalayas and iinaJly he looks into a mirror. 
So there are things corresponding to the soap and the face- 
and-other powders of modem times! Again we get a descrip¬ 
tion of the toilet in connection wit hthe bathing of the bride in 
a marriage. In S. G. S. we are told that before Hit bride is 
taken to the bride-groom’s house, she is washed up to her 
head with water that has been rendered fragrant with all 
scents. The lise of the salve-box for anointing the bride after 
this bath and articles like a mirror, a porcupine-quili (repre¬ 
senting the hair-comb) a s&ing of three twisted threads 
which are put by the bride-groom into the hands of the bride 
and the red and black woolen or linen cord with three amulet 
which the relations tie to her body and the garland of 
Madhuka flowers which the bride-groom ties to her body at 
the ceremony of marriage: —all this shows how elaborate were 
the cotioQS of decoration and toilet which include the bes¬ 
mearing of the eyes also (The bride’s eyes e^. are smeared 
with the Ajya-ealve, the remainder of which is poured on her 
head). The Anulepana or salving seems to be a rather popu¬ 
lar part of the toilet as it is frequ^tly mentioned and there 
are instructions about it in the description of the Snitaka’s 
general decoration (A. G.). After salving the two hands, the 
Brahmin Snataka should salve his head hrst; a Rajanya, his 
two arms; a Vaiija his belly; a woman her secret parts (here 
of course it is salving in general that seems to be described 
and not the salving of a woman-^at^ataka?) and a person who 
gains his livelihood by ruimuig> his thighs. This description 
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seems to suggest that the head and arms are the most promi¬ 
nent parts o£ a Brahmin and Kshatriya respectively and the 
helly that of the Vaiaya (Cf. the modem-Se^a whose seden¬ 
tary habits give him a bul^g belly). Again, that flower- 
garlands were composed in a variety of ways is dear from 
the necessity of the Snataka discrimmatiiig a srak (a wreath) 
from a nAU (a garland) which he is not to use. 

SECTION “F'^ 

ORKAMENTS- 

In the description of the Samavartana rite, we are told in 
(H. G. S.) that the Snitaka puts on two ear-rings and a per¬ 
forated pellet of sandal-wood or of Badara wood» overlaid 
with gold (at its apextui’e). This pellet is to be tied to his 
neck. Similarly in the Ap. G. S., the Snataka takes a gold 
pellet with its setting (“Mamm Sauvarnam sopadhinam*’) 
which is strung on a string, moves it in water, and then ties it 
to his neck. In the same way, a pellet of Badara wood 
(Badara-mani) is to be tied to his left hand. We get an idea 
thus of atleast three ornaments worn by males and perhaps 
they were worn by the females also though a definite state¬ 
ment on this point is wanting. 

THE ORNAMENTS OF WOMEN 

A general reference to female ornaments Is found in the 
various forms of marriage described by Aivaliyana. "He may 
give away the girl, having decked her with ornaments” is the 
common prescripUon in the Brahma and Daiva forms of mar¬ 
riage. Gold and silver, a jewel to be tied I'ound the neck: 
these precious metals as well as stones must have been 
known and the absence of a detailed description in the Gfihya- 
sQlras cannot mean anything as occasions for their mention 
or detailed desaiption are few and far between. In the 
Simantonnayana ceremony (S- G. S.) the wife is asked to sing 
merrily, wearing if she likes many ornaments (Mahahemava^ 
tfm va gdyayet). 
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SECTION “G”. 

A SUMMARY. 

Finally we wmd up wtdi a very succinct summary of 
the normal dress and decoration of the ancient Aryans in the 
very words of the A. Grihya^tra. **A pgur of garments, a 
jewel (to be tied round the nedc), two ear-rings, a parasol, a 
pair of shoes, a staff, a wreath, pounded seeds of the Karafija 
fruit for rubUng with (Unmardanam), eye>salve and oint- 
—this is the full equi|;anait, tn matters of dress, decora¬ 
tion and toilet in general. 



CHAPTER VL 


MAGIC IN THE RITUAL. SOME SUPERSTITIONS 

PART 1. THE RV. PERIOD, 

GENERAL CHARACTEiUSnCS: 

HYMNS WITH A MAGICAL APPLICATION 

Dr- iteith observes^ ‘Magic and sacrifice represent two 
difierent aspects of man’s efforts to accomplish his desires. 
They are essentially distinct and are felt to be so in the higher 
faiths. But In prinsifive religions, the elements lie side by 
side, in no strongly felt differentiation” and later “With very 
few expectations, the Rig>veda is a beck in which magic is not 
dealt with. A few late hymns are indeed found there, but 
these stand out as exceptions in a religious milieu. The man 
who is pure complains that he is called a magician and a com¬ 
panion of evil spirits (Rv- VTL 104,16)”. The few hymns that 
are associated with magic are: 1.191 is a hymn intended to act 
as a spell against veimln; V. 55 Is meant to induce sleep; 
X, 58 and 60,7—12 are meant to bring back the life of one 
apparently dead, X.16S is a spell to stamp out the disease 
Yakshmi; X.166, to destroy enemies; X,185, to procure child¬ 
ren; X.162, to destroy the demon prog^y and X.145 is 
a spell to oust a cowife from the husband’s favours. Other 
Ioanns there are to secure protection from the Ystudhanas 
and R5kshasas, The cry of an owl was considered inauspi¬ 
cious and the RV has a pra3^r to remove the sin of having 
killed a Kapota or wild pigeon. 

PART 2. THE LATER SA^HTTAS AND BRAHMANAS- 

To quote Dr. Keith again^, “Ihe Atharva-veda is a book 
of magic mingled with some theosophy; that it is priestly magic 
and not popular magic uninfluenced by the priests is clear. 
The Brrihmanas show beyond the possibility of doubt that the 


1. H.O.S, Vol. S2 p. 379n. 
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whole of the sacrifice was penetrated by the conception of 
Toagic. Scarcely any nte but can be so adapUd as to produce 
magic ends" Net to speak then of the AV which is profes»« 
ediy a hook of znagse. the Ait Br. contains the ^'Btahmaoa 
parunara/’ rite to kill and other gimilar rites in the 

first half. The Taitt Araayaka gives Mantras (IV, 26fF,) to he 
used against evil-doers and bad oznens, for discovering a thief 
and to prevent wolves from killing calves etc. 

PART 3. SOME BRAHMANA-WORKS OF IHE 
SCTRA PERIOD 

The Sima-vidhona Br. belongs (as Mr. Vaidya^ points 
out) to the Sutra<period; it just precedes the Dharma^utras 
as social conditions of the Smdti days are depicted in it. This 
Sr. describes rites exactly in the manner of the Gribya-sutras 
and for identical ends, such as securing a IBraoya-diopa, kill> 
jpg or drivmg away an enemy; safe journey, cure of diseases; 
for procuring corn, cattle, servants, consecrating a house, 
-victory in battle and finding out bidden treasures etc. The 
‘Shadvimsa Br. also of the Sutra period and the Kausika sutra 
treat of evil oma^ and give rites for averting their evil ei* 
iects. The Rigvidhlna Br. presenbes the same magic treat- 
cnent of the Rv verses that the Swmavidhina Br. does, for the 
Samans of the S.V. 

PART 4. THE GFOHYA-SCTRAS. 

SECTION “A’’. 

THE POTENTIAL POWER OF THE RITUAL 

So implicit was the belief of the ancient Aryans in the 
efficacy of their ritual which practically dominated every 
phase of theix life and so firm their faith in the almost un¬ 
limited powers of the ritual in ensuring pro^>eri^ and avert¬ 
ing misfortunes, that quite a number of interesting ritual 
practices and performances were formulated for these pur¬ 
poses. 

1. H-V-L. 

5 
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RITUAL MAGIC IN THE SACRAMENTS: 

JdARRIAGE-^ARBUADHyiNA-^PUMSAVANA 

These may be divided tate two types (a) those that 
ensure good fortune and avert misfortunes in the near future 
and (b) th ose that are o f t^nature of atonements or expia- 
/ lions to reduM the eviT^ects of some ominous events "that 
ha'^e 'taken^^dace alreadyr' So ccimplete was the process of 
I spiftttralizing of rather ritualizing life, that every stage of 
' life from birth (rather existence in the womb) to death is 
marked by a corresponding sacrament and thus invested 
with a religious nay, even a magic significance. For a brief 
description of these sacraments, particularly those credited 
with magic powers, the sacrament of marriage—one of the 
most important in the whole series may be selected as the 
starting point But in the chapter on ‘marriage*, that sacra¬ 
ment hag^^en fully described along with the immediately 
following GarbhadhanaHjeremony and it is evident from that 
description, how at every stage the prayers in the two sacra¬ 
ments seek to avert misfortune from conjugal life and to en> 
sure prosperity and the birth of heroins. After the Garbha- 
dhlna, comes the Pumsavana, the ceremony to secure the 
birth of a male child. This ceremony is performed generally 
in the beginning of the third month of the first pregnancy, 
before the child moves In the mother's womb or when the 
pregTuincy has become vi^e or in the second month or at 
any time in the third month. The time for it is the bright 
fortnight or the Pushya (Tishya) or Sravana Nakshtra or 
any masculine or auspicious Nakshatra. In the morning, the- 
wife sitting on northward—pointed Darbha grass is bathed 
(all over her body including her head) and sits down to the 
west of the fire on northward—pointed Darbha grass fadng 
the east Her husband standing behind her, should reach 
down with his right hand over her right shoulder and should 
touch the uncovered place of her navel with a verse. Then 
the following ceremony should be performed:—Havii^ 
bought (for the price of three-times-seven barley corns or 
beans) a Ny^rodha shoot (which has fruits on both sides, 
v/faich is not dry and not touched by worms), he should plant 
it in a north-easterly direction. Then he should put grass 
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around it, should take It away and place it m the open 
Then a student or a wife devoted to her husband, a Brahioin 
house>holder or a girl pounds that Nyagrodha shoot on a mill¬ 
stone without moving it backward. The next mozning the 
wife after a bath lies down to the west of the fire on north- 
ward-pointed Darbha grass with her head to the east. Her 
husband standing behind her should selre the pounded 
Nyagodha shoot with the thumb and the fourth-finger of Ids 
right hand and should insert it into her right nostril with the 
verse “A man is Agni, a man is Indra.’* (G) 

THE AI^VALOBHANA OR GARBHA-RAKSHANA RITE 

The Anvalobhana is a rite for preventing disturbances 
which could endanger the embryo (A.G.S.) and is not mate¬ 
rially different from the Garbha-rakshana ceremony (S) for 
the protection of the embryo performed in the 4th month, in 
which six oblations with a mess of cooked food are sacrificed 
to Agni (S). 

THE SIMANTOHNAYANA—THE KSHIPRA^ 
PRASAVANA 

Even in the simple ceremony of Simantonnayana (or 
parting of the hair) performed in the fourth or seventh month 
of pregnancy, the ritual and the accompanying prayers and 
the song of the lute-players are supposed to ensure the fer¬ 
tility of the wife's womb and the birth of a hero-son. The 
lying-in chamber is to be besmeared with the pounded toots 
of certain plants to drive away the Rakshasas <S). Then 
follows the Kshipra-prasavana ceremony, consisting of the 
placing of a water-pot near her head and a Turyantl plant 
near her feet and the touching of her body and stroking of 
it, which are meant to ensure a safe and speedy delivery. 

SOSHYAHTI-HOMA 

The Soshyanti homa, the sacrifice fox women in labour (in 
which, Darbha grass is strewn round the fire, when the child 
is appearing and two Alya oblations are offered) is the next 
ritual which is not without a prayer for the birth of a male- 
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THE JATAKARMAN 

The Jata3uu7nan ceremony (an important one) performed 
when the child is born is described with variations in the dif¬ 
ferent G. S. The main elements illustrating the belief of the 
ancients in the power of the ritual are enough for otir pur¬ 
pose. When the birth of a son has been announced, before 
the navel-string is cut off and the mother’s breast is given 
to the child, rice and barley grains are pounded together and 
the father smears the tongue of the boy with the mixture witli 
the thumb and the fourth finger of his right hand; or the 
father breathes three times on the new-born child and then 
draws in his breath, then butter and barely are ground to¬ 
gether and given to the child thrice from gold (1 e. from a 
golden vessel or spoon). 

TfiE NAMAKARANA 

After this birth-rite with a prayer for long life 
(of a hundred autumns), the father gives the child 
{which, it is taken for granted, is a male) a name beginning 
with a sonant, with a vowel in it, consisting of two or four 
or six syllables; it should take a Kelt (suffix), not a Tad- 
dhita. This name is to be kept secret, loiovm only to the 
faher and the mother. (S. G. S. mentions the opinion of 
HiUndukeya '*that black, white and red hairs of an ox should 
be piilverized and mixed with butter, honey, curds and water 
and given to the child four times*’ as part of the Jitakarman.) 
A. adds that the name should consist of two syllables, if he 
is desirous of firm position for the child; of four syl¬ 
lables if desirous of holy lustre but in every 
case with an even number (of syllables) for males 
and uneven number for females. It is on the 10th 
day that a name is given for common use, which 
is pleasing to the BHhmaoas (S). AP. says that the father 
touches the new-bom child with the *Vetsapra' hymn, takes 
him on his lap with another verse, addresses the child, kisses 
him on the head and murmurs a third verse into his right ear 
and gives him a secret Nakshatra name which is different 
from the one given to him on the 10th day and which must be 
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of the description given ebove or it should contain the particle 
‘*Su”, for such a name has a firm foundation. H, adds '‘He 
should give him two names; for, it is said (Taitt. Saiph, VI, 3, 
1, 3) “Therefore a Brahmin who has two names, will have 
success”. He should give him the name ‘Somayijin’ (Le. 
performer of Soma sacrihces) as his third name. The ceremony 
of Namakarana is thus described in the Kh, G. S.:— 
Aitei* a period of 10 or 100 nights or one year, the father 
after he has had the boy bathed, should sit down and the 
mother having dressed him in a clean garment, should hand 
him with his face turned to the north to the father. She 
should then walk round behind his back and should sit down 
towards the north. The father should (then) sacrihce and 
should touch the sense-organs at (the boy’s) head with the 
(Mantra) “Who art thou”? and then should give him a name 
which he should tell the mother first. 

THE MEDHAJANANA 

A belief of the same order is the belief that the production 
oi intelligence in the child could also be brought about by 
the magic power of the ritual and is illustrated by the 
Medh^anana ceremony performed soon after birth (H). With 
an instrument or piece of gold over which he has laid a 
Darbha-shoot tied (to that piece of gold) he gives to the 
child (which Is held so that it faces the east) ghee to eat with 
the formulas ‘‘Bhuh! I sacrifice the ^chas over thee”? etc 

THE .{YUSHYA CEREMONY 

Another ceremony called ‘Ayushya’ ensures long life to the 
new-boi*n babe and is described in the P. G. S. in great de« 
tail. Near his navel or right ear, the murmurs “Agni is 
long-lived; through the trees, he is long lived. By that long 
life, 1 make thee long-lived,” Similar prayers are addressed 
to Soma, the Brahman, the gods, ^his, the fathers, Sacri¬ 
fice and the ocean. Then having placed five Brahmanaa to¬ 
wards the five regions (i. e. to the east, west, north, south and 
in the centre) he should say to them “Breathe ye upon this 
(child),” or the father may do it himself going round his 
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child if he can find no Brihmanas. Then he recites over 
the place at which the is born '"Bday we see a hundred 
autumns'* etc. According to H. the prayer for Ioq% life:— 
'•Be an axe a stone, insuperable gold” goes up, after laying 
an axe on a stone, a piece of gold an that axe, then turxung 
the • thing g upside down and tha holding the boy over them. 

CffAJlMS AND AMULBTS 

A piece of gold is tied to a hempen striz^ and botind to the 
child's right hand until the mother gets up (from child-bed) 
as a sort of charm or amulet. After the Ayusbya ceremony 
he re<^tes over the mother the verse *36 thou blessed with 
strong children, thou who hast ble^ed us with a strong son'*. 

THE BREAST-FEEDING 

He next washes her tight breast and gives it to the ^lild 
and then the left breast with two appropriate verses and 
then puts down a pot of water near her head with a prayer 
to the Waters to watch the confined woman and her child. 
According to H., the child is placed on the mother’s lap with 
the Verse: “fiday consumption go to destruction”; then he 
utters a verse with reference to the znoUier: "May no 
demon do harm to thy son” and then the washii^ of the 
breasts etc. takes place. 

THE FUMIGATION 

The fumigation of the child which goes on morning and 
evening until the mother gets up from child-bed is another 
interesting custom with magical import The Sutikagni or 
the fire of the lying-in-chamber is to be used fi>r this cere¬ 
mony. He throws into that fire mustard^eeds mixed with 
grains or rice-chaff, eleven times, each time with a Mantra like 
the foDowing (H.):—“May ganda and Marka, Upavira, 
^ondiketa, Uliikbela, Cbyavana, vani^ from here! Svaba!*' 
A very interesting list of the names of evil spirits, demons 
and goblins is given in Kraskara and Hiranyakeiin G. S. in 
this connection. After this he washes his hands and touches 
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the boy (P) or touches the ground (H) with appropriate 
verses. 

THE MOTHER LEAVES THE CHILD^BED 

The getting up of the mother from child^bed, after 
ten days when the impurity on her at her coniine- 

ment ceases, is also a ceremony (S). Father and mother 
wash their heads and wear new clothes which have not yet 
been used. The father cooks a mess of food in the Sutikigni 
(the fire of the confmemenl-room) and makes oblations to the 
Tithi of the child’s birth and to some three constellations with 
their presiding deities. Let Kim place in the middle the ob¬ 
lation to the constelletion under which the child is born; the 
deity, however, is always to precede the corresponding 
Nakshatra in the invocation order. Prayers for long life to 
the child accompany the oblations. The child^s name is pro¬ 
nounced aloud at the tenth oblation and Brahmins are made 
to say auspicious words and blessings (S). Elvery month 
after the birth of tbe boy, for one year, or on the Parvan- 
<lays of the year (ie. on the last Tithi of each of the three 
seasons) he should sacrifice to Agri and Indra, to Heaven 
and Earth and to the VUvedevas. Having sacrificed to the 
deity of tbe Tithi and of the Nakshatra respectively, he should 
sacrifice to the Tithi and the Nakshtra (G). S. prescribes 
ablations to all the Nakshatras, with their pre^ding deities 
at the end of one year (P). 

THE NISHKRAMANA CEREMONY 

TheNishkramana or ceremony of “Going out with the 
child” takes place in the fourth month. He makes 
(the child) look at the sun pronouncing (the verse) “That 
eye” (Vaj. Samhito xxxvi, 24). This is practically the same 
ceremony as the worship of the moon performed on the third 
Tithi of the third bright fortnight after birth as described io 
G- &. Kh. G. S:—The father should have the child bathed 
in the morning, and after sunset holding up his joined hands 
towards the auspicious directions of the horizon, worship the 
moon. The mother having dressed the son in a clean gar- 
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loent diould hand him with hig face turned to the north, to 
the father and should pass behind her husband’s back and. 
should statical herself towards the north of her husband- He 
then murmurs verses praying feu* the safely of the child, and 
bands him from south to north to his mother. Then in the 
following bi^t fortnights, on the third Tithis, the father 
filling his joined hands with water and turning his face to¬ 
wards the moon worships it, letting the water flow out of his 
joined hands caice with a Yajus verse and twice silently- 

ANNA-PRJSANA 

The Annapr5sana or the ceremony of the first feeding 
with solid food which takes place in the sixth month also has 
magis elements mixed up in It. It is described iix 
great detail in the Paraskara G. S. The fathex* cooks a mess 
of sacrificial food, sacrifices two ’‘Ajyabh2gas’* and offers 
Ajya oblationg. After he has eaten himself, he should set 
apart food of all kinds, and of different flavours and should 
give it to his son to eat silently or with the words “Hanta’' 
<WeUi)- He feeds the child with the flesh of the Bharad* 
vnja bird if he wishes to the child, fluency of speech; with the 
flesh of a partridge, if abundance of norlsbment; with fish, 
if swiftness; with the flesh of the bird Krikasha, if long life; 
with the flesh of the bird Ati, if desirous of holy lustre; with 
all, if desirous of all, or each sort of food, one by one. Then 
.tollows the feedii^ of the Brahmins. For the superstitions 
in connection with the Chu^karaca and the Godana (shav¬ 
ing o! the beard) ceremonies, the reader is referred to a de¬ 
tailed descripUon of them both in the chapter on Dress and 
Decoration. For those in coraecttcai with all the other 
sacraments, the reader is referred to a full description of 
them, as found in the various chapters, the tables of contents 
giving the exact references. 

PROSPERITY IN TRADE 

But the most Important and interesting material in thif 
connection is furnished by the rites for the obtainment of 
spedal wishes, for averting misfortunes and for the different 
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expia'Uons. For procuring prosperity in trade a person should 
cut oA some portion from every arUcle of trade and sacrifice 
it wth an appropriate verse lihe '*If we trade, oh Gods, try¬ 
ing by our wealth to acquire new wealth, may Soma therecft 
bestow splendour, Agni, Indra, Brihsapati and Ulna! SvSha! 
(H). 

VICTORY IN DEBATES 

The rite for oblaining victory in disputes or debates is 
as follows:-^He puts wood on the fire at ni^t-time in an in¬ 
ner apartment, performs the rites down to the Vylhriti obla¬ 
tions and sacrifices small grains mixed with Ajya with an 
appropriate verse. Then, next day, in the presence (of his 
adversary) turned towards him, he murmers the verses: “I 
lake away the speech from thy mouth; wheresoever thy 
speech, thence I take it away. Be defeated, be conquered, 
when thou speakest*’. He then Ouches the assembly-hall of 
the contest and looks at the assembly and murmurs another 
verse turned toward sthe assembly. 

THE CHASTITY OF THE WIFE 

The Grihya Sutras unblushingly and frankly des¬ 
cribe the rites whereby one whose wife has got a para¬ 
mour, shoifid guard his wife e.g. the H. G. S. has:—*‘He 
should grind big centipeds into powder and should insert 
that powder while his wife is sleeping, into her secret parts,’* 

HOl/EE-Bl/ILDINC—BUSrWESS‘-.L05r ARTICLES— 
DANGEROUS PATHS COMPANIONS ETC. 

Many superstitions such as putting an Udumbara branch 
besmeared with ghee into the pits for the door-posts of a 
house will be found in the chapter on House-building. If 
a person is going out on some business, if he wants to 
out something lost, if he has lost his way or is going along 
a dangerous path he is to recite certain appropriate Rik- 
vvses to achieve his desire and avert danger (A). If a per- 
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son is desirous of companions, he should sacrifice with a 
special formula (M.6. 

FRIENDSHIP—MAKING PROPERTY 

If a person wishes to he associated in friendship with 
another, then the fruit of a big tree over which an appropriate 
verse is muttered is to be given to that person (Kh.). If a 
person wants to make property, he should fast through one 
fortnight and on the full moon-night should dip, up to his 
navel, into a pool which does not dry up and should sacrihce 
with his mouth hiad grain into the water with appropriate 
verses 11,4,9 to 13). 

/iVMTIWG ACCIDENTAL DEATH—ACQUISITION 
OF COW 

To avert involuntary death, let him murmur 
e\-ery day the formula "Bhuh (Kh.). If a man 
wants a hundred cart-loads of gold, he should fast through one 
fortnight, and feed the Brahmins with boiled rice-milk on 
the hrst day of the dark fortnight The small grams of that 
rice he should sacrifice to the deltles-Phala and Phalla, (day 
after day) at the evening twilight, on a place to the west of 
the village which he has besmeared (with cow-dung) ob¬ 
serving chastity (Kh). 

ACQUISITION OF VILLAGES--MEANS OF 

SUBSISTENCE 

If he wants to acquire any villages i.e. to own them, 
he should go out of the village in an eastern or northern 
direction, should brush up au elevated surface or should 
raise it on a mountain with the d\u^ of the beasts of the 
forest, should set it on fire, should sweep the coals away 
(from that surface) and should make an oblation of butter 
with bis mouth. If the butler catches fire, twelve villages 
will be hisj if smoke rises, atleast three- If he sacrifices in 
the morning and evening the fallings off of rice^rains, (ob¬ 
lations of ^esh cow-dung in the morning and evening are 
also recommended) his means of livelihood will not be 
exhausted. 
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BECOMING A RULER 

To become a ruler he should fast through a period 
of eight nights, then should kindle a fire to the east 
oi' north of the village, at a place where four roads meet, (the 
fuel, Sruva and the cup of water being of Udumbara wood) 
and sacrifice Ajya twice with two appropriate formulae and 
offer a third oblation in the village with another formula. 

ACQUIRING CATTLE—LUCK TO A SNATAKA 

If a person is desirous of cattle he should sacrifice a thou^ 
and oblations of the excrement of a male and a female calf. A 
Snitaka when lying down to sleep should put his bamboo 
staff near (his bed) with the formula “Strong one! Protect,” 
This will bring him luck, These prescriptions are from Kh. 
G. S. 

RITUALS MAGIC IN THE COBHILA, APASTAMBA 
AND HlRAIfTAKESIN CRIHYA-SOTRAS 

The Gobhila G. S. similarly gives many ritual per* 
formances for those who are desirous of holy lustre, glory, 
happiness of sons and cattle and of horses and elephants. If 
desirous of wealth from a rich person, he should worship the 
sun (with the first verse from M3. II, 4, 9, 13) within sight 
of the person rich in wealth. With the two formulas (M.B. 
II, 6, 7*8) he should sacrifice two oblations of nee and barley 
separately with reference to a person, whose favour he wishes 
to gain. The Ap. m, 9 gives rites whereby the father of the 
wife may bring about concord between the husband and the 
wife- There is a rite to be performed by the wife if she 
wishes to bring her husband or her co-wives under her con¬ 
trol. A strange rite of black magic is mentioned for one who 
wishes to make a companion or a pupil or a servant remain 
faithfully with him. He bathes in the morning, puts on clean 
garments, shows patience with that person during the day, 
speaks only with Brahmins and by night, goes to the dwell¬ 
ing of that person, makes water into the horn of a living ani¬ 
mal, walks three times roimd his dwelling-place, sprinkling 
his urine round it with a Mantra like “I sever thee from thy 
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friends and relations” and then puts down the hom in a 
place which is generally accessible. He whose companions^ 
servants or pupils are in the habit of running away> should 
rebuke them with an appropriate Mantra, then enter his 
house, put a piece of Sidhraka wood on the dre and offer 
oblations (H). If he runs away, bis master should establish 
4 fire from burning wood end sacrifice in it Kuia plates (used 
for the hand when holding a hot sacrificial pan) anointed with 
ghee. It has been already noted in chapter IV that ritual 
was believed to ensure victory on the battle-held. Special 
rites are also prescribed for the destruction of enemies, secur* 
log a large family and ensuring long life. 

SExrrioN “B". 

EXPIATIONS AND ATONEMENTS 

The ritual to be performed by way of an atonement or 
expiation or to remedy the evil effects of an undesirable 
event or evil omen embraces various aspects of life. If e 
person gets angry, his anger was to be appeased by the muU 
taring of appropriate verses praying to the gods ‘‘to take away 
the power of wrath from him”. When he has first seen the 
new moon, he sips water and worships the moon, vdth a pot 
of water in his hands. Prayers to Rudra are to be offered 
if one comes upon a place that is frequented by serpents or 
one is overtaken by a tornado. The ^agraha-priyalchitta or 
the rile for averting epilepsy which is regarded as the attack 
of the Dog>demon is typical. The boy attacked (it appears 
boys were generally the victims) is to be taken through an 
opening in the roof of the house from above, into the gam¬ 
bling-room and laid on dice. Then a mixture of salt water 
and curds is poured on him while a gong is beaten in the 
south. The Kh. lays down (for this same rite) that the 
father should cover him with a net or upper garment, take 
him on his lap and utter *X^ietI Chet! Sunaka (Doggy)) Set 
him (the boy) free” 5. recommends for an attack of diseases 
in general, the sacrifice of boiled rice^grains with Gavedhuka 
grass. If disease befalls a person who has set up the 3rauta 
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should leave bis village with the fire in an eastern 
or northern direction so that the sacred fire fond of the vil¬ 
lage mar soon restore him to health (!); and when thus re¬ 
stored to health, he should offer a Soma (or animal—or ordi¬ 
nary) sacrifice. If his cows are sick, he sacrifices milk-rice 
in the stable. If there is a place with a biting insect he should 
besprinkle it with water murmuring appropriate verses. If he 
is doing this for cattle, let him fetch in the afternoon an earth- 
'Clod taken out of a furrow and in the next morning let him 
strew the dust of it on the place attacked by worms, murmur¬ 
ing the same texts as above. One who has been bitten by a 
venomous snake, should be sprinkled with water, some one 
murmuring the verse “Do not fea**” IM.B. 11-6-18.) 

SECTION ‘*C”. 

MINOR StlRERSTITIONS OR BELIEFS 

The G. S. give us quite a number of minor superstitions 
which survive even to this day. That one should not stand 
upon the thresh-hold is a superstition rejected in the bride¬ 
groom's instruction to the boide. “Do not stand on the thre¬ 
shold*' (H) at the marriage ceremony. The murmuring of 
different incantations is prescnbed for the following inci¬ 
dents, which represent various minor superstitions:— vie. 
when he has yawned etc. If the skirt of his garment is blown 
upon him, he murmurs a verse and tears off a thread (from 
that skirt) and then blows it away with his mouth. If a bird 
befouls him with its excrements, he murmurs a verse, wipes 
off the impurity with something else in his hand and washes 
himself with water. If a drop of water falls down upon him 
unexpectedly, he mutters a verse. Similarly he does when he 
comes to a cross-road, or a dung-heap; when he plunges into 
a river which is full of water; and when approaching a beauti¬ 
ful place, a sacrifidal site or a big tree. If the sun rises while he 
is sleeping, he shall fast that day and shall stand silent during 
that day; the same is to be done during the night, if the sun 
sets while he sleeps. If a person touches a sacrificial post, 
he brings upon himself (the guilt of) whatever faults have 
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been committed at that sacrifice; therefore he utters a verse 
(H). While setting out on a road and when he meets an 
inauspicious bird, he similarly murmurs verses. A curious 
thing is that when a solitary jackal is seen, not only is a verse 
uttered hut the jackal is even worshipped (or propitiated from 
a distance) with an Anuvika of the Taitt. S. Similarly are 
a she'WoU, a bird and an owl appeased. If he sees a bad dream, 
be sacrifices sesamum seeds mixed with Ajya, muttering some 
verses. If a dove sits on the hearth or the bees make honey 
in bis house, or a cow that is not a calf sucks another cow or 
a post puts forth shoots or an ant-hill has arisen in his bouse 
(for which S. recommends abandonment of the house for Z 
nights with fasting) the expiation is that he bathes in the 
morning, puts on clean garments, shows pstience (with 
everybody) during the day, speaks only with Brahmins and 
puts wood on the fire in an inner apartment and then offers a 
sacrifice with appropriete verses and finally serves food to the 
Brjhmins and secures their blessings (H). Nirfitl was 
a much-dreaded evil spirit that was offered Balls. S. re¬ 
commends rather too elaborate expiations and sacrificing 
(such as cooking rlce-gralns with the milk of a cow that has 
a calf of the same colour and offering then into the fire) for 
similar prodgies and evil omens, such as a dove or owl sitting 
on the house or for the cawing of a crow heard at midnight 
or for the breaking of the Ajya pot or PranitS water-pot. The 
superstition regarding the southern direction as the direction 
of death and generally inauspicious Is very persistent. The 
eastern and the northern directions were favourites. The 
inviting of an odd number of Brahmins who have no defi¬ 
cient limbs and the selection of an odd Tithi represent other 
superstitions. Humming in the ears and throbbing of the 
aye also require oblations (Kb.). Miracles and prodigies 
are regarded as sc common that they are enumerated among 
the expected interruptions of Vedic study. When the stu¬ 
dent undertakes a journey after taking leave of his 
teacher (who repeats some verses at the time of 
his departure to avert danger), he mutters appropriate verses 
when be hears disagreeable voices of birds or throws a fire¬ 
brand burning on both sides in the direction of danger or 
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twirls about a cburnlog sti^ from the right to the left and 
then turns it downward with appropriate verses. If he is 
faced with unknown danger from all sides, he sacrifices Ajya 
oblations. On a dangerous road, let him make knots in the 
skirts of those who travel together. This will ensure a pros¬ 
perous journey to himself and his companions. 
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MANNERS it MORALS; HABITS it CUSTOMS. 
PART 1. THE RV. PERIOD. 


' MORALS 

FUtam Mad Satyam (Ri^ht and lVu(h) were Iiighly valued 
as the main-stays of the moral order, ^v. tV. S> 5 coodemns 
falsehood. The Gods punish untruth (I. 152,1; VL 49.8). 
Adultery and rape were not only condemned as non-Aryan 
alonn with theft and robbery but were also accounted among 
the most sertous offences. After all, however, the Rigvedic 
ciety was only human and such abberaCtons from morality as 
human beinp are prone to, in aU times and countidea, are 
alluded to in the Rigveda. The foUowing are therefore refer¬ 
ences which prove the rule via. the existence oi a high 
stendard of moraliQ^ generally (Macd'). niegitimate births 
were concealed. 

SEXUAL IMMORAUTY—GAMBUNC AND DEBTS 

There are aUusiona to conjugal infidelity, proc\ 2 ring 
of abortion and seduction. But as Wintemita remarks^, If a 
few brotherless m^dens turned prostitutes, that does not 
prove the existence of a grand system of courtesans as 
Pischel and Geldner bald. Debts were often incurred and 
paid off by instalments and the Gambling hyrnn: X. 34 shows 
bow the entidng lure of dice could ruin a man*s home-life and 
social potiUon hj plunging him into debts. Cheating at 
gambling was a common crime. 

PART 2. THE LATER SAMHITAS AND BRAHMANAS- 

No new details are added to the above picture which 
continues to represent conditions in this period as well. The 
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story of S&tyakoma Jlbila emphasises the value of truth. 
Oambling continued to be a common addiction as before (in 
the RV period). Technical terms like ICrita from that game 
are mentioned. 

PART 3, SRAUTA-SC5TRAS AND PANINI. 
SEXUAL IMMORALITY 

As in the later Grlhya-Sutras, so in the ^rauta-Sutras we 
find some brutally h'ank statements about sexual Immorality 
■which however must be deen m their pnper perspective cs 
referring to exceptiofis. The Yajamona before beginumg 
the sacrifice asks his wife to make a clean confession about 
her paramours in the sacred presence of the fire. Courtesans 
were invited at the consecration of a sacrificial shed. 

GOTRA OR FAMILY-NAMES 

The Bvihmaoas used Gotra or family names as surnames, 
according to Pai>inl and the Kshatriyas derived their names 
from the people they ruled over or some ancestor. A name 
•derived from that of the father was also used:—all which 
very nearly comes to the modem practice of three names—a 
proper name, the second, derived from that of the father and 
a third or surname from the Gotra. 

PART 4. THE GRiHYA-SCfTRAS. 

SECTION 

MANNERS. 

HOSPiTALnY—A SECRJFICE 

So keen was the instinct of hospitality among the ancient 
Aryans that the duty of welcomu^ a guest was almost a 
religious duty raised to the status of an ‘Atithiyajoa’ (or the 
offering of food to a guest) which was one of the five 
Mahayaiiias, a householder had to perform every-day and a 
Snataka was to eat only remnants of food remaining, after 
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the Manes, Gods ecid guests had received their due share. 
We get a comidete picture of the manner in which guests 
were received end honoured, horn practically all the Grihya* 
Sutras, particularly in connection with the reception that the 
SzJtaka was to be given before enterix^ his village after 
imishiag his vedic studies. “A guest arriving at the right 
time burrs him up who neglects him'* and again ‘^A Brahmin 
guest who stays uxihonoured in the bouse of a man who daily 
perfornu the Agnihotra takes away all his merit" (Passages 
of this import are quoted in S.G.S. in connection with 
hospitality to a guest). 

DEFINITION OF ‘A CVEST—THE AVTHOIUZED 
UST OF GUESTS 

A teacher, a lUtvik (an officiating priest), a father-in-law 
(son-in-law also?), a king and a Snitaka, are the important 
categories of guests. A. adds the paternal and maternal uncles 
to the list Of these the ^tvik must get a reception when¬ 
ever he perfonns a Soma sacrifice, be it more than once in 
the year; the others can claim the Ar^ye reception not more 
than once a year. A person living in tbe same village, or 
one that cornea in after a louney Is not to be considered as 
1 guest but only one who bes arrived at night time (l.e. in 
tbe afternoon or evening when tbe sun’s beams pass over the 
trees) and at a house where tbe wife is present and the fires 
of the host are kept 

OCCASIONS FOR Gl/BST—R£C£PT/ON— 

THE DETAILS OF THE RECEPTION 

A wedding and sacrifice are very sEnportant occasions, 
when a cow, as a rule, is killed in honour of the guest. The 
H.G.S. gives details in connection with the reception to a 
Snataka and it is a model for reception-procedure in general 
The host prepares a dwelling>place ie. just a shed or small 
mandap near his house, for the Snataka to whom he is going to 
offer Argha reception and says to when he has arrived: 
*‘The Argha will be offered”. Ihe guest replies "Do so" 
(Gobhila: —To the north of the place of the Argbya reception^ 
a cow zs tied to a post or the like). 
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THE MADHVPARKA 

Then the Madhuparka is prepared. It consists of two 
substances: curds and honey or if there is no honey, butter 
and curds; or three, ghee being added to the two; or five 
substances, grains and flour being added to those three (Ap.) 
or water and ground grains (H.G.S.). Curds are poured 
first into a brass vessel and then honey is poured into it and 
then the other substances mentioned above. This brass vessel 
is then covered with another brass vessel larger than that. 

THE ARTICLES KEPT READY FOR RECEPTION 

A seat for the guest is got ready, consisting of a couch or a 
bed (Le. a bundle) of grass or two such seats are kept ready 
(a high one for sitting upon and another for putting the feet 
on); water for washing the feet, Argha water and water 
for sipping is also kept ready. Then going round the simple 
objects which are brought for the guest, the host or another 
person in a clear voice announces each of them separately to 
the guest, thrice. 

THE MANNER OF THE RECEPTION 

The couch, bed or seat made of northward-pointed 
Barbha grass is to be announced with the words: "The 
bunch of grass!” The guest then accepts the couch and sits 
thereon with his face towards the east repeating Mantras like 
“A giver of royal power art thou?” “I am the highest one 
among my people.” “Here i tread on him who infests me.” 
ITien, on the second seat (if there are two) he treads with 
his feet The host then announces to him the water for 
washing the feet, and then a Sudra (male or female) servant 
washes his feet For the washing, the guest extends his left 
foot first, if the host is a Brahmin; and the right one first 
if he belongs to the two other castes (or is a 3udra^Ap.). 
Ca. puts it in the reverse order;*—the right foot should be first 
extended to a Brahmin host and the left to another]. The 
two feet are washed separately and then both together with 
appropriate Mantras. The host then makes to him the 
announcement ‘The Argha water!” The guest accepts it in 
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the hoUow of his joined hands <A) with a formula Lik« *'May 
1 obtain all my wishes*’ etc. and then he recites the formula: 
’To the ocean I send you** etc. over the remainder of the 
Argha water (given hack to the host) while it is being poured 
out by him (or while pouring it out himself; P.), He then 
makes the announcement water for vpplngl” The guest 
sips it with the formula “^ou art the first layer for ambrosia'*. 
Then comes the announeement: **1116 honey mixture!'* The 
guest looks at the honey mixture srith the formula: "With 
Mitra’s eye 1 look at thee'* (A. & P.). He accepts it with 
the Savitra formula, with both hands (or with the right 
hand) or with joined handa (A. H.). He then places it on the 
ground (for mixing or stirring), or be takes it into his left 
hand for sUrrtng (this would be possible if the quantity is 
small), and then mixes the different substances in it by 
stirring it with the fourth finger and thumb of bis right hand 
from left to right and then throws away some part of it with 
the fourth finger and thumb, three times" (P.). Then he 
partakes of it three times repeating an appropriate formula 
each time; (silantly, a fourth time: Gobhlla). The guest 
then either eats the whole of the Madhuparka or as a rule, 
leaves a remainder [which is either poured out on an unfre¬ 
quented spot to the east (or in water) or given to a person 
kindly di^>oeed towards him (i.e. a son or pupil or a Brahmin 
sitting to the north P.)] becaxise the guest is not to satiate 
himself with the Madhuparka. He then rinses his mouth 
twice with appropriate formulas and then sipe water. 

THE COW IS OFFERED TO THE GUEST 

When the guest has sipped water, the boat announces 
to him thrice "The cow!'* Tbe cow is either killed or let 
loose. If the guest dioo ecs to have tt killed, he kilU it either 
himself or gets it killed by the host with a Mantra like 
"Destroy my sin and the ^ of the host** (H.); or if he chooses 
to let it loose, be murmurs ‘"This cow will become a milch- 
cow; the mother of tbe Rudras is she. To the people who 
understand me, I say, do not kill the guiltless cow which is 
Aditi; Let it drink water. it eat grass" and gives order 
to the people "Otn! let it loose". (Gobhlla implies that the 
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COW is kilUd on the occasion of a sacrihce and wedding only, 
in connection with which the Arghya recepUon is offered e.g., 
to an officiating priest or a son-in-law) . If the cow is let 
loose, a meal is prepared with other meat (because the Arghya 
cannot be without flesh P. S.) and he announces it to the 
guest in the words '‘It is ready*’. The guest replies “It is 
well-prepared, it is the VirSj, it is food*' and adds “Give food 
to the BrShmanas”. After the BrShmacas have eaten, the host 
orders good food to be brought to the guest who accepts it 
with an e^ropriate formula, eating as much as he likes 
and gives the remainder to a person kindly disposed towards 
him. 

MANNSrtS IN CEWSRAL—THE JWHIB/TIOWS 

The code of conduct prescribed for a Snataka thiows 
much light on contemporary manners. A SnStaka is not to 
wear a scentless wreath unless it is made of gold nor hold 
his shoes in his hands. He is not to ridicule a girl who is 
an Ajitalomnu He is not to eat food whieh is brought by 
another door than the usual one or which is stale (standing 
over-night) except such as is prepared of vegetable, flesh, 
barley, flour or milk. He is not to go to a sacrifice without 
invitation, not to go to assemblies of people and having gone, 
point out anything evil a^inst anybody. He should not 
wander from place to place, should not walk alone or naked, 
should not sit or walk with covered hands, nor run when 
everything is well, nor spit, not scratch himself nor look on 
urine and excrement, not talk too much, nor beg nor go at 
night to another village alone or with Sudras or enter it by 
a hye-path except in an emergency, nor run while it rains 
nor swim with his arms across a river. Let him sit for 
answering the calb of nature with veiled head, on ground that 
is not bare, suspending his sacriflclal cord over his ear if 
he has only one garment, not turning his face or rump to 
the sun; in the day-time with his face to the north and at 
night to the south. He is not to climb up a tree, nor gather 
fruit, nor look down into a well. He shall not go to an 
execution-place and in no case to a Sma^ana. The naked 
condition is to be so scrupulously avoided that he is to take 
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his daily bath with his clothes on and pul on another garment 
before he is dry after bath. On sneezing, yawning, seeing 
a disagreeable sight or smelling a bad smell and when his eye 
palpitates or there are noises in his ears, verses are to be 
muttered to keep off evil. A SnStaka is not to put on a wet 
garment or ozie garment only; should not praise a person 
excessively, should not speak of what he has not seen or heard 
of, as if he had seen or heard of it. The Snitaka is not to 
crawl through narrow openings, nor jump over plain ground. 
H it rains he shall not go without an upper garment; nor 
look at himself in water; shall not laugh at a woman looking 
like a man nor at a eunuch. A cow suckling her calf is not 
to be reported to another. He is not to void urine or excre¬ 
ment on a ploughed field or uncovered ground, nor standing 
or ri^ng up. He is not to spit out in the sun or take warm, 
water for rituahpurposes. 

PURITY OF SPEECH 

He is not to use harsh or unpleasant language; so 
great U the insistence on purity of language in ordinary talk 
or conversation that a SnStaka is not to wear a garland if 
it is called a ‘MiW but is to wear It only when it is called a 
*3781*! He is to avoid pronouncing certain words as they 
are e^. he should refer to a “Garbhinf^ as a “VijanyS’^; a 
“Nakula** as a “Sakula”; ‘‘Kapila*’, as “Bha^a”; “Indra- 
dhanus'’ as ‘Tvlanildhanus’' s<nd should not use the word 
'Bhadra'' without a reason and if he has 1 o use it at all, 
he should say “Mandra” instead of “Bhadra". 

SECTION “B”. 

MORALS OR THE ETHICAL CODE. 

A Snataka is not to look at a naked woman except during 
sexual intercourse with his wife or talk with a woman who 
has been confined to child-bed or during her courses. He is 
not to eat together with his wife and he is to have intercourse 
with his wife only at the proper time. 
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BRAHMACHARYA IN MARRIED LIFE 

The preparation of seats in the 'Utsarga’ ceremony (sig¬ 
nifying the formal Dissolution or Conclusion of the Vedic 
term) for ‘'those who have one wife only and who observe 
Brahmacharya” shows that self-restraint in conjugal inter¬ 
course was respected. For three nights or for a longer period 
after marriage, the married couple were to avoid saline food, 
aleep on the ground, refrain from decoration and remain 
chaste. This shows that marriage was not the beginning of 
a period of unbridled sexual indulgence. Tbe three nights 
of the menstrual period were to be passed in a chaste manner. 
A.Q.S. tells us that if one year of celibacy was observed 
by the couple after marriage, a Rislu would be born as a 
result of the consummation. If he approaches his wife when 
he ought not to, he is to perform an expiation. A Sn2taka is 
not to ridicule a girl who though grown up does not show 
signs of maturity or is the only child of her mother or a 
woman In menses. He Is not to look at a naked woman (even 
if she be his wife). 

CONJUGAL INFIDELITY 

The down-fight candour with which the Grihya Sutras 
tackle some of the conjugal or social sins is a xemaxkable 
feature e.g. in H.G.S. 11. 10.7, (in the Sr3ddha description) 
we read Tf my mother (or grandmother etc.) has gone astray 
unmindful of her duty towards her husband, may my father 
(or grand-father etc.) accept that sperm as his own.’^ Thus 
Instances of conjugal infidelify (the exceptions proving the 
rule) are not overlooked, A Rite U prescriged for D3r3gupti 
•or the guarding of the wife^s chastity. (For details see the 
chapter on Magic in the Ritual). In the Garbhadh2na rite, one 
•oi the Mantras to be recited while embracu^ the wife is like 
this in A 1. 24.5”:—Whatever there is in your body death¬ 
bringing to thy husband, that I make death-bringing to thy 
paramour” etc. In Paraskaxa G.S. a Snataka is warned 
against wishing for sport with the wife of a Srotriya who 
knows the Mantra destroyii^ the wife’s lover. This is a very 
brutally frank statement, indeed! Similarly S. ITT, 13.5 pres- 
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tribes a special Mantra for the sacrificer (if be is an illegitL^ 
mate child) atoning for the sin of hie mother in the middle^ 
Ashmki rite. 

FAITHLESS COMPAHIOSS—ANGRY SUPERIORS 

As if this were not enough to show that human nature ia 
fundamentally the same m all tunes, there is other evidence. 
A rite is preacribed (/or details see the chapter on Super¬ 
stitions) for keeping compe/ions, pupils or servants faithful 
as well as for appeasing the anger of a superior, which shows 
that faithless companions and angry superiors are met with 
In every age and further shows that the faithfulness of com¬ 
panions, friends and servants was very much appreciated. 

MENTAL PURITY 

But the purity insisted upon in the case of a SnJtaka 
b not merely physical purity but mental purity as well A 
SnStafca is not even to look at an tnemy, an evil-doer or a 
corpse-carrier. He is to observe his vows, befriend and protect 
everyone. The great importance attached to Iruth^poaking 
is seen from the rule in P. that truth-speaking alone may 
suffice for all the observances that the Snltaka has to keep 
for the three nights after the Samivartana Modesty and 
humility are In modem times perhaps not exactly regarded 
M virtues but they were insisted upon in the case of a 
Snitaka. 

RESPECT FOR ELDERS 

Everyday he is to sslute regretfully his teaser, 
bis Gurus (elders) a Srotriya and anybody older than himself 
whom he meets when be is back home after a journey. The 
manner of these greetings is as follows: ~He is to pronourue 
his own name saying "1 am so and so (Amukaiarmi, Amuka- 
gotrotpannoham) *’ crossing his hands^ so as to seize with his 
tight hand the right foot and with his left hand, the left foot 
of the person to be saluted. The person thus greeted addresses 
him by his name and seiring his bands, pronounces a good 
wish to him. 
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THE RIGHT DEED—THE RIGHT WORDS— THE RIGHT 
FOOD, ALWAYS 

H)e Snataka is to beware of doing wrong and 
should not revile or slander anybody. If he has eaten 
forbidden food or has accepted what ought not to be accepted, 
sacred verses were to be muttered or two pieces of wood 
were to be sacrificed by way of expiation. 

TOUGHNESS—LOYALTY TO THE VEDA AND THE 
GVRV 

Delicateness was discouraged since to feel fatigued 
without doing ai\y work or after doing work that b not 
becoming was a crime that brought on a Friyaichitta. Vedic 
study is to be suspended in the presence of a corpse*bearer, 
a woman confined or in mensea. He ia not to desert his 
teacher but to remain faithful to him always. Such ia the 
high standard of ethical conduct preaci’ibed in these SQtras. 

SECTION 

HABITS. 


CLEANLINESS 

If cleanliness is next to godliness, the ancient Aryans of 
the period excelled in this divine virtue. Cleanliness through 
Achemana or sipping of water and washing of hands etc., is 
everywhere insisted upon (and symbolised also as it were in 
the Grihye-ritual in the use of Pavltras i.e. strainers or 
purihers made of Darbha-grass). The fact that Manilas were 
to be muttered by way of expiation when an unknown drop 
of water fell on the body of a Snitaka, when a skirt was 
blown on his body, if a bird befouled him or if an unknown 
fruit fell on his person or If he crossed a filthy place, is 
evidence of the same virtue. Rules for mental purity or purity 
of ^ht and speech are simply reflections of the same tm> 
dency. Eating in the dark at night was prohibited for a 
Snataka lest he should eat defiled food. 
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GAMBUNG 

The reference to the be^^rinlding of the coitral place in 
e VfTi where they gasAle and the of dice, scattering 

them on all sides, making a heap of them and spreading them 
out, as part of the magipal rite or expiation for curic£ a 
hoy attacked hy e^lepsy or the Dog-demon shows that the 
gambling habit was pretty common. 

EARLY RJSISG 

That the habit of early rising waa valued highly by our 
ancestors is seen from the prohibition for a Snitaka against 
rising after sunrise and sleeping before sunset; so the *'Early 
to bed” part of the well known maxim was not to be carried 
too far! Again, sleeping during ihe first or last watch of the 
night was prohibited. This shows that excess of sleep was 
condemned. 

SECTION “D’\ 

CUSTOMS. 

As has been remarked above, so complete 

is the process of rituslising every act of life, 

that customs can hardly be d^arcated frmn the 
rules of the sacraments marking the different stages 
of life. Hence the reader is requested to turn to the chapter 
00 “Magic in the ritual” for many interesting customs In 
connection with the life of a child before (ie. in the womb) 
and after birth. We shall mention here, only euch customs 
es are comporoSioelv free from a ritual context. Hw counting 
of years not from birth but fnxn conception Is an interesting 
custom having a parallel in the Buddhist ordinances. 
Piraskara similarly recognises varying family customs in the 
option given for the year of the Keianta ceremony. In other 
contexts also, the Grihyft'Sutras recognise tlw force of custom 
as regulating the exact details of the marriage and other 
sacraments. One custom not mentioned in the rixth chapter 
it:—The father's greeting to the son described 2n the texts 
generally, immediately after the f'^makaruoam. It takes place 
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either when the father returns from a journey or when the 
son returns from a journey (H) or when the child has grown 
up to loiow “This is my father"' (or when the son has been 
initiated). The father approaches the house and enters it 
with apph^prUte formulae and on seeing the son murmurs 
“AngSdafig^ sambhavosi" and "sa jlva iaradah /atam” then 
touches him with a formula and then kisses his head with the 
words “With the himkara of PrajSpati, 1 kiss thee’" end three 
times with the words “With the himk£ra of the cows”. This 
kissing is done by the father grasping with his two hands, 
his son round the head. Then seizing with his right hand 
the right hand of the boy together with the thumb, ha murmurs 
a Mantra in his right ear and another in his left ear. The 
same Is done to bis other younger sons according to the order 
of their age or the order in which he meets them (G). As 
for girls, they are sHently kissed on the head. 
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AMUSEatfENTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 

PART 1. RV. PERIOD. 


VOCAL MUSIC 

Miisic» both vocal and instrumeoUl, wu ImovQ. Tha 
singing (or rather the museal recitaCtoa) of the Soma*pre8&ing 
Brahmins is reierred to ia the 'fVog-bymn* (VH. 103| 7*8). 
Different vocal sounds are carefully analysed there. Sing* 
ing in general is often mentioned in the Rv. 

INSrnUMENTAL MUSJC^DAffCWG 

As regards Instnunental Music and the Dance 
different types of musical instruments such as the \^ni 
(lute or string*instrument) the Durtdubhi (drum) and the 
Viiu (flute or wind-instrument) and the dancing of maidesu 
are alluded to, MacdoneU^ points out that men alao took part 
in the dancing which took place in the open air as may be 
gathered from the line X, 76f 6 'Thick dust arose as from men 
who dance. (Kfityatam)'*. 

TH£ DRAMA 

The dialogue—hymns of the RV have been the 
originators of many theories regarding tl» earliest form of 
the drama. These are relics of Vedic mysteries, an inheritance 
from Indo-European times according to some scholars and 
Dr. Keith* *hinh« it probable that dramatic spectacles, religious 
in character were known to the RV. period. 

CffAR/OT-fWCE—GAMBUNC—Hl/VnWC 

Sport also provided enterlainment. The chariot- 
race was a favourite form of amusement and gave rise to 
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many similes and meUphors. The fascination exercised by 
gambling has already been noted. Hunting was pretty 
common and must have been indulged in^ as an amusement by 
^e Raj any a class. 

PART 2- THE LATER SA^^H1TAS AND BRARtANAS. 

Music or Samgita of all the three types (“Nrityam gitam 
cha viditram)” as well as chariot'races and gambling con¬ 
tinued to be the principal amusements in this period. By 
the time of the Yajurveda, several kinds of professional 
musicians appear to have arisen for» lute-pUyers» drummers• 
flute-players and conch-blowers are enumerated in its list of 
callings.^ The S3ma-veda is a standing monument to the 
development of vocal music in this period. *'Some people 
haunted the gaming-hall to such an extent that we find them 
jocularly described in the Yajurveda as pillars of the play* 
house (Sabhasthrinu)’** a title which has a modern parallel 
in the term "Cinema-fans". 

THE mSTRlOmC ART—THE DRAMA 

As regards acting, the SsilQaha or actor, figures 
among the victims of the Purushamedha in the Yajurveda. 
The Maitrgyan! Up. refers to a tiau changing his dress and 
painting himself. There is a theory that a precursor of the 
later classical d:*ama existed in this period. PSninl refers to 
Natasutraa which leaves no doubt that in his days at least, 
dramas were being acted with dancing as an important cle¬ 
ment. 


PART 3. THE GRIHYA-SOTRAS. 

VOCAL MUSIC 

Though ritual seems to dominate life, there is abundant 
evidence of the light side of human nature asserting itself, 
in the Grihya-sQtra days. Music in all its three varieties: 
dancing, vocal music and instrumental music was widely 


1. Macdonnell HS.L. p. 170. 2. Ibid p, j 68. 
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cultivated. Thus th« wife is asked to ang merrily in the 
Slmantonnayaaa ceremony (S L 22. 16)« wearing many 
ornaments if she P. tdls ,us that the bride-groom, 

sings a song (GHh&) after making the bride tread on a stone 
before the sacrifice of fried grains. 

5dMA-G/fWAS IN THE RITUAL 

The vogue of the Sizna*veda recitations itself shows as 
noted above that people bad a well-cultivated musical ear 
from the earliest times. The Vimadevya Gina which should 
be sung by way of expiation at the end of every rite, accord¬ 
ing to the Gobhila G.S. belongs to the SSma-veda. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC AND DANCING 

In S. 1. 11. azid A. 1.14. € we meet with the description 

in the Simantonnayana ceremony that the husband asks the 
lute-players to play the hita with words like *'Sing ye to the 
king Soma”. We saw above (SX ILfij that in the marriage 
ceremony, four or eight women who are not widows are glv^ 
SurS and asked to perfo nu a dance four times; ao dancing was 
a common accomplishment The very restrictive rule that a 
Soitaka is not himself Co practice {or esjoy a programme of) 
dancing, wging or instrumental music (an exception being 
permissible, according to some au(borities» in the ease of 
singing only ), shows tho poptilarity of (he three-fold SomgTta. 

THE SPORT OF DICE 

Gambling has been mentioned as a prevalent addiction 
elsewhere but it was a common entertainment of the 

people. In the chapter on house-building {A) we are told 
that if the assembly-ball is inclined to the south, there will 
be no gambling, according to caie view, but that according 
to another view young people there wiQ gamble and quarrel; 
so gambling with its inevitable after-math of quarrelling was 
a recognised sport 




CHAPTER IX 


FOOD & DRINK 

PART 1. RV. PERIOD. 

MILK—FRUIT—VEGETABLES 

The chief ingredient of food was milk and Its various 
products, chiefly or clarified butter. Fruit and vegetables 
were also used, Among grains Vava was used. It Is not 
certain whether *Vava' means “Barley’^ as in later literature. 

ryPES OF GRAIN^^FOOD^PREPARATION 

Rice is not mentioned in the ^V. The grains were parched 
or ground into flour with a mill-stone, then mixed with milk 
or butter and finally made Into cakes. The milk was drunk 
by itself, warm as it came from the cow or used for cooking 
grains. 

FLESH^FOOD 

Meat was eaten, the flesh of the ox, the sheep and the 
goat being commonly used. It was roasted on spits or cooked 
in earthen or metal pots. The killing of animals for their 
flesh was assigned (and therefore also effectively restricted) 
to the sacrtflce and the ritual. Horse-flesh, for example, must 
have been rarely eaten, as horse-sacrlflces were not frequent. 
The flesh of the Mahisba or buffalow was used. The cow U 
called ‘*Aghnyl” (not to be killed) in the RV., though she is 
one of the sacrificial victims. Reverence for the cow es a 
gentle and useful creature is there end is steadily growing. 

SALT 

Salt is not mentioned in the RV. but (according to 
Macd<meU) must have been used as the salt-range between 
the Indus and Jhelum abounds in it. 
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MILK, SOMA AND SURA 

Milk as noted above was a favourite drink. The Soma 
iuke» though it appears almost exclusively in the ^V. as a 
sacrihcial drink, must once ^ve been a popular, mildly ineb¬ 
riating drink. It was mixed with milk. “Suri” is another in¬ 
toxicating drink, the use of which is described in the tlV to 
be as sinful as 'dice or ai^er* (Compare 'Suri mnnyur vibbl- 
dokoec/titti^' in a hymn to Varuna). The Avestan equivalent 
'*Hura" for “Suri" shows it to be nearly as old as the soma. 
Surj was distilled from grain and must have come to be more 
frequently used when the Soma at some uxdtnown st^e of 
Aryan advance became difficult to procure and substitutes had 
to be found out Drinking vessels seem to be made of wood. 

PARTi. THE LATER SAMHITAS AND BRAHMANAS 
CfREALS—SESAMUM—BCAN5 

Quite a large variety of grains is known in this period. 
The Upanishads (and tha Taittiriya-SamhitI also) mention rice 
(Vrihi) and a variety of it the Juogle-rice (Priyahgu) as well 
as yava (which means barley now definitely), sesamum (Tila), 
wheat (godhtima), beans (misha) etc. Rice la getting more 
and more often used. Rice and barley mixed with curds 
were often eaten. Oil was extracted from ‘Tila’'. 

MEAT-EATING 

Meat was eaten though a feeling of revulsion against 
it, was gradually developing. Abstinence from it is looked 
upon as meritorious and recommended in a Vrata or Vow 
(T&ndya 6r,). The SimldUiyana 6r. XL 13 says that ‘'If people 
eat PaJ^us (animals) in this world, the Peius will eat tnem 
in the other world!” Its use was confined to the storihce 
but could not be rare on that account as sacrifices were 
frequent and so far dominated the entire life of the Aryans 
in this period that the Upanishads raised their voice of 
protest against this excess of ritual. Meat-eating and drinking 
of Smu are both put in the category of sins in the Upanlshads 
because indulgence in both was carried on, it seems under 
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<over of the sacrifice. Cows’ flesh wss eaten at certain higher 
sacrifices only. 

SURA 

The Sautraxnajii sacrifice (an expiation for over>in> 
^fulgence in wine-drinking) shows that the Kshatriyas drank 
Sura &eely ariH ti,e Brahmanas only at the sacrifices. The 
Ait. Br. praises Sura (!) and the Vajasaneyi Sanih mentions 
a 'Surt*k§ra’ or a disUller of wine. The Chhandogya Op. VI, 
10, however, ranks liquor-dnnking as a Mahl-P3taka or Major 
Sin. Towards the end of thia period then> the Upanlshads may 
he said to have raised their first protest against some of the 
undesirahle tendencies of the time such as over-indulgence 
in wine and flesh-eating. 

PART 3. GRIHYA-SOTRAS. 

SECTION “A*’. 

FOOD-GRAINS ETC. 

Among the different kinds of grains and seeds Imowni 
are rice, barley (Yava), mustard-seed (Sarshapa) and beans 
(Misha). Vrihi (Rice) and Yava (Barley) seem to be the 
staple grains because they are sacriflced every morning and 
•evening as oblations (H). *Mudga’ beans are mentioned as 
sacriflced with boiled rice at the Simantonnayana ceremony. 
In the Chudakerma ceremony, vessels filled with sesamum 
seeds, barl^, rice and beans are mentioned. Thai rice and 
barley were staple grains is clear also from the rub in G.l. 
4, 29, that the house-holders should offer ‘Asasya’ ball consist¬ 
ing of barl^ from the barley-harvest (in the hot season) till 
the rice-harvest (in autumn) and that consisUng of rice, from 
the rice-harvest till the barley-harvest. 

SECTION 

MELK AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

Milk, its products and the different st^es of its transfor¬ 
mation are menUoned and minutely distinguished from each 
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other, such as (for example) melted butter, clarified butter 
and solidified ghee and the technical terms for these are Ajya, 
Sarpia and Ghrita respectively—the first two terms being 
generally enjoyed in a ritual context only. The Prishitako 
is a special (ntual) mixture mentioned by A. in the Aivayujt- 
karma where a mixture of curds and Priahitaka is offered into 
the fire. The commentator explains it as 'Tayaayajye 
nlshikte tu tatpayah sy3t prish^takam” or a mixture of milk 
and melted butter or Ajya. Ajya (technically ghee or racier 
butter in an invariably liquid form) is mentioned repeatedly 
in the ritual. In fact there was a special Ajya-pot which alone 
was used in pouring it into the fire. The address to “Ajya’* 
while taking up the Afya^t (S. 1. 8. 18): "Milk of the 
cows art thou" raises a very interesting question as to when 
come into use (!) Curds seem to be popular 
and are often mentioned. They are taken by the married 
couple along with boiled rlee, (S), The beestings of a cotv 
that has just delivered are mentioned also. 


SECTIOK “C”. 

OTHER ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

Honey is often mentioned. In the Anna^priiana ceremony, 
curds, honey and ghee are given first to the child. ^Madhu’ 
in the expression "Madhu^mSi^^sa-bhakshans" (which is for¬ 
bidden to a BrahmochArin,) very probably means 'wine' and 
not honey' though the latter meaning la not altogether 
improbable. "ICshSradavaiia” or saline food seems to have 
been regarded as an excitant, as it is to be avoided in the 
interests of celibacy and purity. There was some ^cial holy 
food which could he eaten on fast-days, as Tast-day food’ is 
referred to in the description of the Darfe-pauroa-misa 
sacrifice in Kh. As Ajya was a bit costly and was not always 
available to the poor, technical substitutes are mentioned euch 
as Taila (oil made of sesamum-seeds), curds, milk, rice-gruel 
or Sarpis, which ate severally de^gnated as ‘Ajya’, for ritual 
purposes- 
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SECTION “D'\ 

THE CULINARY ART. 

THE DIFFERENT CUUSARY OPERATIONS 

The cullBATy Art was practically in qs tlavalaped a 
condition and the cooking process as elaborate as now and the 
grains of the fields were subjected to dlRerent operations 
indicated in words like 'Akshata-dhina’s (Unbroken grains)* 
‘LfijSs’ (fried-grains) and ‘Saktua’ (ground grains). Washing 
the rice^graina by sprinkling water over them, husking them, 
baking them and sprinkling Ajya over them and then taking 
them out of the fire are mentioned as stages in the preparation 
of a ^SthXlIpgka’. The preparation of the Ruro^Sia implies 
a great development of the art of baking. An ApQpa la a cake 
baked on a flat vessel and e pan with a varying number of 
hollows resembling dishes, gave a variety of forms to the 
Puro^Sfa offering. In one place (A) we get cm idea of the 
size and substance of the Apupa cake which is made of four 
Varavas (vessels or cups) of ground grains. Along with this 
measure-cup (Sarfiva), is mentioned the Darv! which was a 
spoon. 


THE COOKING IMPLEMENTS 

The Sthll? was a cooking utensil so commonly used 
that It gives its name to the standard type or norm of a 
cooked-sacriiice; the ‘Sth&l\pSka*. The Sruva is another spoon 
used in the Grlhya-rltual. The Sruk Is another implement— 
a wooden ladle. A grind-stone and mortar are regarded as . 
so important that they are offered Balls in the Vaiivadeva 
ceremony; copper, iron, earth-ware end stone vessels were 
known (A, IV. 3- 19). A SnStaka was not to drink from an 
earthen vessel for three nights after the Snena, 

THE COOKED ARTICLES OR DISHES 

Among the cooked thing were the ApQpa* Sthillplka and 
PurodSsa, as mentioned above; Odana (or boiled rice) was 
eaten sometimes with ghee (which when given to the child 
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m the Annapriiana ceremony endowed it with splendour). At 
the ceremony oi Vrishotsarga ('release of the bull') (S), 
Biahmarias were fed with milk-rice (which comes up very 
near to the 'Dudha-paka* dish, popular in Gujarat). It is in 
the description of the Anvashcakya ceremony (in A) that we 
find a variety of ancient dainties and dishes such as Kri&ara 
(or boiled-rice with aesamurn seeds), P^yasa (milk-rice), 
Dadhimantha or cooked ground grains with curds and 
Madhumantha (or saktus with honey). The scum of boiled 
rice was known as a very very light liquid food. In the 
fourth Ash^akj, flesh was not necessary and ^ka or vegetable 
food might be offered. In the description of the ^vara vow, 
there is a reference to dark or black food? A SnStaka is not 
to eat food which is brought by the wrong door, nor that has 
been cooked twice nor that has stood overnight except such 
as is prepared of vegetables, flesh, barley or of flour. YavigA 
or rlce-gruel Is another preparation oi rice that la mentioned. 

SECTION “E”. 

FLESH-EATING. 

So much about vegetarian food; but the ancients were 
not strict vegetarians in any sense of the term and ate flesh 
freely not esceluding beef. In fact the AhiinsI doctrine had 
yet to make its influence felt in tha direction of vegetarianism 
and the only question that is legitimate is, when this flesh- 
eating was stopped and not when it started, so common it 
appears to be at this time! The cow was revered no doubt 
but the deiilcatlon of the cow (associated with the develop¬ 
ment of the cult cf Krishna with his cow-herd companions 
which later led to the prohibition of beef though other flesh 
was allowed), had yet to come. Cows and bulls were 
sacrificed, as will be seen from the description of animal-sacri¬ 
fices in the chapter on agriculture and cattle. Thus in the 
Ashiaka ceremony (refer to the chapter on funeral rites), 
the parts of the cow killed, other than the omentum are given 
to the Brahmanas. The general rule in ^ddha is that flesh 
is compulsory. Only in its absence, is vegetable food 
allowed: sn^ iirfl The prohibition of 
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the eating of fleah and honey for a student shows that flesh* 
eating was common hut that at the same time» some of the 
good effects of abstinence from it were recognised. But the 
most interesting prescriptions of flesh-food are met with, in 
connection with the Annapr^^ana ceremony (the flrst feeding 
of the child with solid food, generally taking place In the sixth 
month). According to S. t if the flrst solid food that is given 
Lo the child is goat’s flesh, it conduces to nourishment; 
partndge*flesh gives holy lustre; flsh, swiftness; and boiled 
i*ice with ghee endows splendour. P. says that the flesh of 
the BhSradvija bird makes for fluency of speech; that of the 
partridge gives nourishment, that of the Kfikasha gives long 
life and that of the bird Ati gives holy lustre. Similarly the 
Argha is not to be without flesh. A cow or a goat whose 
flesh was to be eaten must be kept ready for the guest. 
There i$ cuicUnce kouever in some G'^ikya-s^trai that a 
revulsion of fueling in this respect was gradually taking place. 
Perhaps a cow was killed only on the occasion of e saeriflce, 
0 wedding or a Madhupsrka; and beef was not eaten on sU 
days. Again flesh was not mdUcrimlnately eaten, e.g. bird’s 
flesh was prohibited for the observer of the Jyeshtha-ssma^ 
vrata etc. 


SECTION ’T”. 

DRINK- 

Different kinds of holy waters were used In the ritual 
The ^PranTta’ waters have been referred to in the chapter on 
Rehgion. The ‘Dhruva’ or ‘firm* waters ( STfli’*) are 

“waters from rivers and reservoirs, having smell, colour and 
taste” according to the Grihyasanxgraha-patyish^a. There Is 
no doubt that some kind of exhilarating drink corresponding 
to wine was in use. S. (1. 11. 5) says that in the marriage 
ceremony, four or eight women who are not widows are feast¬ 
ed with vegetables and other food and surd and then they 
perform a dance four times. Similarly G. tells us that the 
bride is besprinkled on her head with Suri of the first quality 
(t. e. prepared fi’om molasses). Curiously enough in the 
Anvashiakya rite (A. C, 5. 5.) we are told that the performer 
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&her offering himpe or Pindas of some substances, such as 
boiled rice, rice-milk etc. to the Fathers, should offer to their 
Avlves the same substances with the addition of wine. P. (111. 
3-11) also lays down that he makes Pinda offerings to the fe¬ 
male ancestors and pours for them strong liquor and water- 
oblations into pits etc, Now nothing that is not eaten or drunk 
by the Fathers would be offered to them and the fact U there 
that SurS seems to have been a well-known intoxicating drink. 
As Soma aacriffces formed part of the Sraute ritual, it is but 
natural that the Grlhya-sQtraa should almost ignore the Soma* 
drink. It is, nevertheless, to be noted that in course of time, 
the Soma-plant became less and less easily accessible and 
substitutes came to be used very early. The complete dis* 
appearance of the Soma plant at a later stage is a baffling mys¬ 
tery, for the solution of which many theories are advanced 
such as Aryan migration and geological transformation! The 
mystery, however, cmly deepens! 


CHAPTER X 


AGRICULTURE & CATTLE 
PART 1- THE PERIOD. 
AGRICULTURE 

Next to cattlo*breedmg which was the chief source of 
incomSf agriculture was an occupation of gradually increasing 
importance to the ^V. Aryans. The operation of tilling the 
soil meant (as now) ‘making furrows In the field with the 
metallic share of a plough drawn by bullocks.' The sowing 
of seeds in these furrows, the cutting of com or Yavo when 
ripe with the sickle, the laying of the bundles of com on the 
threshing-floor, the threshing and finally the sifting by win* 
nov^ng are among the agricultural operations known. 

IRRIGArrON 

Irrigation is known also. VIater*courses, natural and 
artificial, are referred to In III, 45, 3 end VII, 49, 2 and must 
have been a great help to agriculture. 

CATTLE 

Cows and bullocks were die most precious possession. 
They constituted the chief form of wealth. The old word, in 
fact for 'war* or 'battle' is povishd ('desire for cattle*)^. Mac- 
donelP thinks that the name of the sacrificial fee 'Dakahii>a' 
is properly an adjective meaning 'right’ or 'valuable’ with the 
ellipsis of 'go', a cow. The cows were out at pastures during 
the day and were kepi in stalls during the night. The cow 
returning from the pastureJand in the evening and licking 
her calf fastened by a rope was one of the most gladdening 
sights and the lowing of the milch-klne, the most musical 
sound to the RV. People. That the raw cow gave warm or 
cooked milk was a standing wonder! Bulls and oxen were 
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sacrificed In l&rga numbers but tbe ccno on solemn occasions 
ond sacrifices cnly (vide the last chapter). 

PART 2. THE LATER SAljlHITAS 

AND BRAHMANAS. 


AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture has developed in this period. Twentyfour 
oxen were sometimes harnessed to one plough which must 
have been large and heavy. The TaitU. Samhitl tells U9 
that barley sown in winter ripens in summer; rice sown in 
the rains ripens In autumn and that beans and sesamum 
planted at the time of the summer^ralns ripen in winter. 
Wheat was ioiown and rice was an important grain, Manure 
is also referred to. Cultivation suffered from the usual pests 
•—the moles (that destroyed the seed) and the birds and the 
other creatures (that harmed the tender shoots). The spells 
in the Atharva-veda to avert drought and excess of rains show 
that these inevitable calamities threatened agriculture, al¬ 
though irrigation (which was known), sought to minimise their 
evil effects. There are numerous prayers In the A. V, for 
prosperity In egrlculture and cattle. 

CATTLE 

The reverence for the cow is indicated by a long hymn to 
the cow in the A. V, The Ait. Bi. shows that pasture-landa 
were carefully looked after and large aheds or stalls were 
erected for the acoominodation of cattle. The White Yaj. in 
prescribing in one place the death penalty^ for cowkilling 
(out-side the sacriRce, of course) expresses the growing 
reverence for the cow. 

PART 3. SRAXJTA^CTRAS AND PANINI. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF COWS 

The Darshadvata sacrifice was but the ritual version of 
the tending of the cows of a Brahmin in Kurukshetra for one 
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year. They still served as a medium of exchange. Thousands 
of them were given away as Dakshi^ by kings that kept their 
own herds. Sacrifices were prescribed for recovering lost 
cows and acquiring them. Cattle-keeping was done by all 
the three higher castes. 

THE METHOD OF FIELD-MEASVREMENT 

A cultivated field was measured by the quantity of seeds 
required for it and was thus called a PrSsthika, or requiring 
a Prastha of seeds. 

PART 4. THE GRIHYA-SOTRAS. 

SECTION ^A’: AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture was the staple occupation of the people, the 
vary teim ^'Kflaht?nAm'* <of human tribes that draw the 
plough') used for people in general implying that But there 
is ample direct evidence In the Ritual showing the Importance 
of agriculture in the life of the people. 

The G. Sdtraa tell us when the plough was set In motion or 
when the plougliing was to be done. Thus according to S.G.S. 
it should be done under the Nakshatra Rohliil (or under the 
Nakshtras. UttarS ProahrhapadSa or Uttari ^algunis accord¬ 
ing to A) or under the Kakshti^ Jyesh^ because that rite is 
sacred to Indra who is Jyeshiha or the highest among the gods 
according to P. A. Bali (according to the S.G.S.) is ofiered at 
the eastern boundary of his 5eld to Heaven and Earth witli 
0 verse sacred to both. With the klgveda hymn <IV, 57)» 
“Tlu^ugh the lord of the field*' verse by verse, worship Is 
offered to the different directions (vhth oblations or prayers, 
according to A.) in a place so situated that the wind may 
blow to him from the field. Piraskara lays down that on 
this occasion, he offers curds, rice-grains, perfumes and fried 
grains to Indra, Parjanya, the two Ahrins, the Maruts, Udd£- 
laki^yapa, S\^tikar!, SilS and Anumati and then feeds the 
bullocks with honey and ghee. Then the bullocks should be 
put to the plough with the verse VSj. Samh. XII. 67 and then 
let him touch or let a Brahman touch the plough-share when 
the plough is being put into motion for the first time with the 
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varse (Vsj. Samh. XII, 69) [or this last verse may be uttered 
in connection v/ith the act of sowing because in the Sraute 
ritual at the AgniHshayana ceremony, furrows are drawn 
with the plough on the Agni-Kehetra with the verses: Vsj. 
Samh. XII, 69'72 and after^wards grains of different kinds are 
sown.] Then the front>buUock is sprinkled with water and 
unploughed land should then be ploughed. Then, while 60 W> 
ing both rice and barley, oblations of cooked sacrl6cial food 
should be made to the deities mentioned above and then the 
feeding of the Brifhmanas winds up the ritual. 

SACRIFICE TO SJTA 

The goddess ‘Sltl’ is the rustic deity of the furrows, as the 
very neme SlU <^eld»furrow) indicates. The saciidce to 
Siti may be offered anywhere but preferably on a field of 
rice or barley. Now the mess (or Havis) of cooked food 
may be prepared either of rice or barley but preferably of 
rice, if the sacrifice Is offered on a Held of rice, and of barley, 
If on 0 field of barley. The spot of the sacrifice should be a 
dean one either to the east or the north of the held, ploughed 
so that the crop be not damaged or it may be offered in the 
village in a quiet spot where there are no hindrances and 
where both rice and barley may be mixed. The fire is esta* 
bUshod on a place that has been smeared with cowdung, which 
is elevated and which has been sprinkled with water. Then 
Darbha grass mixed with stalks of that variety of com of 
which the sacrifice is offered, is strewn round the fire and 
then the two Afya portions and oblations are sacrificed with 
Mantras invoking Indra for rain and prosperity. One Mantra 
(P. n, 17, 9) invoking SltS is interesting: —“Indra’s wife, Sitfi, 
I invoke! Siti in whom is centred the prosperity of ell vedic 
and worldly works, she who supports living beings; I invoke 
Urvarf (i.e. the field) dotted with threshlng—^oors! etc.” 
Then oblations of the cooked sacrificial feed are offered to 
Sits, Yaja (the goddess of sacrifice), 9aml (the goddess of 
devotion) and Bhuti, to the accompaniment of the word Sv$hl 
only. Then Balls are offered on the Kula grass, left over from 
that which was strewn roimd the fire, to the protecting de¬ 
mons of the furrows presiding over the east, the south, the 
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West and the north, separately and in order. The Balls that 
are thus distributed are made of another kind of food such 
as curds, rice, grains etc. The women o^er parallel oblatlona 
simultaneously because that is the custom. A dinner to the 
BrShmanas finishes the ceremony as usuaL 

THE SrrA OF VEDIC UTERATVRE & THAT OF THE 
RJMJYANA 

The rites of harnessing the bulls to the plough as well as 
the Sitiyajfia are described in Piraskara Just before the 
^rlvana ceremony end after the Alvayuja-sacrifice respectively 
and that roughly indicates the time for these rites and the cor¬ 
responding agricultural operations. Wintemtz (H. L L. P. 
515) says “The Idea of a goddess of agriculture Sits who is 
already Invoked in a blessing on the land in ^V. IV. 57.6 is 
extremely ancient and reaches far back Into the Vedic period. 
The Grihya-sutres have preserved for us prayer-formulae, 
personifying her in an extermely life-like manner as 'Lotus* 
crowned, radiant in every limb, black*eyed*, (Kauiika SQtra 
106) and so on. Yet Weber is probably right when he remarks 
that this Vedic idea of SltA as the goddess of the Fleld-fuxrow 
is ‘separated hy a uide from the representation of her in 
the Rima-legend'. Neither is there anything to indicate that 
songs of Rime and Slti already existed in Vedic times*’. 
Jacobi as pointed out by the same scholar is inclined to find 
in the Rlma-Ruvana legend another form of the ancient myth 
of the Indra-Vritra battle (cf. a Mantra quoted above address¬ 
ing Sits as Indra’s wife); but the gulf between the Vedic and 
the Epic versions still remains. 

^GRAYAiVA OR THE PARTAKING OF THE 
FIRST FRUITS 

The G. S. describe an Agrayaria sacrifice (the ceremony 
of the parataking of the first fruits of the harvest) in the domes¬ 
tic fire corresponding to the Agrayaneshd of the ^rauta ritual, 
the deities of which are Indra and Agni, the Vi^vedevas, 
Heaven and Earth etc. Thus according to P., a fresh Sthslipike, 
is prepared from the fresh grains of the new harvest and then 
the two Ajya portions and two Ajya oblations with appropriate 
formulas follow. Then oblations of the freshly cooked food 
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are offered to the Agi’ayane deities, mentloited above and then 
to Agni Svishtakrit with the word ‘Sviha’ at the end. Then 
the fresh fruits are eaten with “May Agni eat first" etc. Only 
barley is eaten with a diHerent Mantra. The Ap. G. S. des* 
oribes the eating as follows:—-he fills his mouth with grains^ 
swallows them, ups water, forms a lump of boiled sacrificial 
food, and throws it up with a’formula to the top of the house. 
GobhiJa has a slightly different procedure:mess of boiled 
rice>grains with milk, sacred to Indra and Agni is prepared. 
Then a HaviS'offerlng of that milk-rice la offered first and 
then over that oblation, Ajya-obl&tiona ai*e sacrificed. The 
rest should be performed according to the Sthslip£ka rite. 
The rest of the remnants of sacrificial food should he given to 
all the twlce-bom persons present. Having ‘'Spread under’^ 
water once, he should cut off two fthree are cut by the Bhrl* 
gus) portions of the boiled rice-grains and over those portione 
water Is poured. When the food has been prepared In this 
way, IC should be swallowed without chewing three times with 
a Mantra and silently a fourth *11x06. When cutting off, if a 
rather large portion is cut, it may be cliewed, Then water is 
sipped by all those present and they touch their mouths, heads 
and the limbs from above downwards with a verse. This 
is also the way in which the sacrifice of the first fruits of 
^yflmlka and barley grains are offered; only the Mantras ac¬ 
companying the partaking of the fresh food are different. 

OTHER AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS 

Other stages in agricultural life and operations of cultiva¬ 
tion such as threshing, sowing, reaping of the crop, and putting 
it into the barn are indicated by Gobh. IV, 4, 30, where he says 
"The seme deities (i. e. Indra, Sili, Maruts etc.) receive offer¬ 
ings at the fuiTow-sacrihce, at the threshing-floor sacrifice, 
and sacrifices at the sowing, at the reaping of the crop and at 
the putting of the crops into the bam. Additional sacrifices 
connected with rural festivities are mentioned by G. in the 
following Sutras. "The king of moles is sacrificed to, at mole¬ 
hills and a Sth^lfpSka to Indrtn! is ofiered according to the 
Sthalii^ka ritual." Perhaps ‘Indrlpi* also is an agi'icultural 
deity. 
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STAPLE CROPS 

and barley seem to be (as noted in a previous cba^ 
ter) the staple crops £rom the direction to the householder to 
offer a Bali of barley from the barley-harvest to the rice> 
harvest and of rice from the rice^harvest to the barley harvest. 

VIRGIN SOIL 

That there were large stretches of uncultivated laud or 
forest and that wild rice or grama used to grow in abundant 
quantities on such untlUed tracts is clear from the mode of 
livelihood prescribed for a Sn2ta!ca viz. ''by eating the glean¬ 
ings of uncultivated com" etc. 

SECTION ‘B’: CATTLE. 

VENERATION FOR AND SACRIFICE OF THE COW 
5iDff BY SIDE 

That cattle should be an invaluable possession to an agri¬ 
cultural country like India from the most ancient tunesi is 
hardly surprising. “Make us rich in cows" is almost the 
burden of the Mantra-songs addressed to the various gods 
that accompany tJio Grlhya-ritual. Cows and bulla are 
constantly niantioned as presents on different ritual occasions. 
But cows ere not merely valuable as property: a feeling akin 
to reverence for them is gradually growing. A most signi¬ 
ficant (though to us, strange) fact is that this veneration foi' 
the cow is in the eyes of the ancients not Inconsistent with 
but in rather at the bottom of the cow-sacriiicmg prescidbad 
compulsorily on different occasions in the Gfihya-sutras s. g. 
the Ashtaka, and Anvashtakya ceremonies (for which the 
reader is referred to the chapter on Funeral rites and to the 
descriptions of animal sacrifice in the chapter on Religion), 
the wedding, the Sulagava sacrihee (of which a description 
follows) and optionally on other occasions, such as the recep¬ 
tion (Argha) to a Sn^taka and the rites in honour of a deceas¬ 
ed relation on the Uth day. 

THE ^OLA-GAVA OR ‘SPIT-OX’ SACRIFICE 

We proceed now to describe the Sulagava or *Spit<«‘ 
sacriilce which concerns cattle- The Sulagava or splt-ox sacri- 
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itce, so called becauaed it is oHered to Rudra—the apit-hearer- 
is sacred to Rudra and U meant to procure to the sacrificer 
cattle, sons, wealth, fame, long life and heavenly bliss (P). 
It is meant to propitiate Hudra and avert plague among cattle 
according to (H). The time for it is the bright fortnight and 
an auspicious Nakshatra (H), in autumn or in spring under 
the Ardri Nekshatra (A). 

THE SYMBOLICAL KILLING OF THE OX 

One important fact la that some of the Grihya Sstras 
give a description of the Sulagava which has nothing to 
do with the killing of a victim as c. g. H. A. and P. So we 
take up the description in U. G. S. drst. Under an auspicious 
Kakshatra two huts are built to the west of the spot where the 
hre is kindled; wood is then put on the Ate, and Darbba Is 
strewn on the entire surface around the fve; then a mess of 
lacrihciel food with milk is cooked, sprinkled with Ajya and 
taken out from the fire. Then the ‘spit-ox’ or an image of 
Iffina is led to the southerly hut with the verse “Come quickly 
to my offering, $uvat Om!” Then the consort of the spit^ox 
(or an image of Ml^hushl) is led to the northerly part; and 
to the middle (space) between the two huts, a calf of those 
two pBrents (or an Image of Jaysnta) Is led. He then gives 
them wster to drink in the same order in which they have 
bean led to their places, prepares three messes of boiled rice, 
“spreading under and sprinkling over” Ajya on them and 
touches the three beasts with those portions of rice, in the 
same order with appropriate Mantras. Then the rites down 
to the Vyahrlti oblations are performed and the mess of boiled 
rice is sacrificed—the first part of it belonging to the spit-ox 
wltli a mantra addressed to God TlSna. the second part be¬ 
longing to the consort with a Mantra addressed to the consort 
of Rudra; and the third part belonging to the calf with a 
Mantra addressed to Jay ante ’the conqueror^ Then be cuts 
off slices from all the three portions of rice and sacrifices the 
Svishiakrlt oblation. The cows in the house are placed around 
the fire, so that they can smell of that sacrifice. Then he 
walks around all the objects mentioned nfr. the fire, the three 
beasts and the other coivs of the house, keeping his right side 
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towards them and worships tha Sulagava (or TlSna) with the 
eleven Anuvtkas of the Taitt. SamK IV. 5 or with the first and 
last of them, 

TFJi: &t}LA<SAVA WITH THE ACTUAL KILLING OF 
THE OX 

The sacrifice of the spit^x involving the actual kUUng 
of the ox etc. is described in the A. and P. G. S. According to 
A. the sacrificer (with the Sulagava sacrifice in view a long 
time beforehand) has to bring up an ox, the best specimen of 
his herd, which has not a variegated skin or leprous apota 
but has black spots, or a black one or one whose colour ap¬ 
proaches that of coppar. After selecting it, he should sprinkle 
it with water mixed with rice and barley from head to tail 
with the formula "Grow up, agreeable to Rudra, the great 
god'^ When it grows up Into a bull or has cut Its teeth, it is 
ready for the "Solagava". According to P, the animal should 
be one that is sSad* or not gelded or may be a cow because 
the designation: Siilagava admits of the cow also as a sacrificial 
victim. The place for the sacrifice should he to the east or 
north—one that cannot be seen from the village (according to 
P, the sacred fire is to be carried into a forest). The exact 
time U after mid-night (or after sunrise according to others). 

THE RITUAL PROCEEDURE IN DETAIL 

A learned Brahmin, well-versed in the practice of this 
sacrifice should be invited to assist in the performance. A 
fresh branch with leaves is driven into the ground as a sacri¬ 
ficial pos^ two creeping plants or two Ku(a ropes are taken 
as two girdles; one of them is tied round the animars neck 
and another to the post, and thus the victim is bound by join¬ 
ing the two. The sprinkling with water and the subsequent 
ritual is the same as at an Animal sacrifice, the points of dif¬ 
ference being the following:—The omentum of the animal 
killed is sacrificed with the formulas: *To Hara Mri^r 
$arva, Siva, Bhava, Mah^deva, Ugra, Bhima, Pa^upati, Rudra, 
Samkare, iSSna!’* SvihS is repeated at the end of each name 
or ii is sacrificed with the formula “To Rudra SvahsI^ only. 
According to P. the omentum is sacrificed to Rudra, the fat 
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to the Axitarlksba end the cut-otl portluiu together with the 
mess of cooked food to Agni, Hudra, liana etc., and this is 
followed by a sacrifice to Vaiiaspatt and another to Agni 
Svishiakrit at the end. Then Bali offerings are made to the 
four quarters of the horizon with invocations to Rudra and 
his hosts: to each quarter, on a ring of Kuia net¬ 
work and then the four quarters are praised with four hymns, 
this worship of the quarters being a special feature of 
all sacrifices to Rudra. (P. toentiona the Patni-sam- 
y^a offerings to IndrSm* RudrSni, ^v9nT Bhavlni 
and Agni Grihapati after the worship of the quar¬ 
ters, which is referred to as "The sprinkling round to the 
different quarters”). Then the blood of the sacrilicUl animal 
i» poured to the north of the an rows of Darbha grass or 
on rings of Kuia net-work, with a formula invoking the ler- 
pents to partake of that blood. Then the serpents take what¬ 
ever has flowed down there, of blood or of the contents of the 
stomach and entrails. (According to P. the blood is offered 
on leaves to Rudra and hU liosts In the different directions). 
The busks end chaff of rice, the tail, the feet and the akin of 
the sacrificial animal should be thrown into the fire or the akin 
may be turned to some use. According to P. the contents 
of the stomach and the entrails besmeared with blood, should 
either be thrown into the fire or buried in the earth. The 
Sclavaga is a very strange rite in many respects. There is a 
difierenoe of opinion according to A. on the point of partaking 
of the sacrificial food of the Sfllagava. Besides, nothing be¬ 
longing to the sacrifice is to be taken to the village, as the god 
may do haim to the people who are to be kept away from the 
place of the sacrifice! When the sacrifice is completed, an¬ 
other young animal (destined in the manner described above 
to grow up to be a viehm at a subsequent ^olagava) should 
be Jet loose. He should go home muttering the SamtatTya 
hymn. If any illness overtakes the cattle, this same god 
should be sacrificed to, in the midst of the cowstable, with a 
mess of cooked food which is sacrificed in Its entirety. The 
sacrifidel grass and Ajya should be t}:^wn into the fire and 
his cows should bo led through the smoke and then he should 
walk in the midst of his cattle muttering the Samtatlya hymn. 
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SECTION *'C” 

OTHER RITES FOR PROTECTING CATTLE. 

THE BAUDHYA-VIHARA CEREMONY 

The Bau^yavlhira or distribution of Pallia leaves though 
mentioned in a separate chapter H. II, 9 is really a pert of the 
SQlagava as it is a ceremony for jR^pidating Hudre and his 
hosU and for averting evil from cattle and the fields. With four 
Mantras invoking the protectors and the protectresses of the 
house and the door, four Pallia leaves (together with por¬ 
tions of boiled rice: Ap.) are put dovm on the ground. Then 
ten leaves are put down with the formula '‘Divine hosts, touch 
them?” Again ten leaves more are put down with a similar 
formula. Then a basket of leaves is made and a lump of 
boiled rice is (with the underspreading and sprinkling over of 
Ajya) put into It. Then going out to his paature-grounda> he 
hangs the basket up at a tree with a formula of invocatoon 
to Rudra. Then he sprinkles on the cows, sandal, salve. 
^‘Surodaka” (Suxi and water or rain-water which has fallen 
while the sun is shining), unground fried grains and cow- 
dung with a hunch of D&rvi grass, with Udumbara, Pallia, 
$»am!, Vikankara and Alvattha branches and with a cow-tail 
uttering the words “Bring luck”. [According to Ap. with hia 
tightly-closed fist full of Darhha grass, he besprinkles (them) 
vdth scents, the bull iirstj 
THE SACRIFICE TO KSHETRAPATI 

A Sthaltpika sacred to Kshetrapsti is cooked with milk, 
sprinkled over with Ajye, is taken out from the fire and then 
the sacrifice is ofiered on the path used by the cows, without 
a on four or seven leaves. Then an ox representing 
Kshe&apati is led to his place in the same way as the lilna in 
the Sulagava. He sacrifices quickly, for the god is Tikah’ (is 
wise or has a strong digestion). Then worship is performed 
with the verses (Taitt. Sainh. 1. 1.14.2, 3). The SthllTpaka be¬ 
longing to liana is ^ven to the Brahmins to eat and that be¬ 
longing to Eshetrapati is eaten by his uterine relations or the 
family custom may be followed in this matter. 

MINOR RITES FOR CATTLE 

Hie nufnerous minor rites or Mantra-recitations as well 
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as other special rites in connection with Cattle-keep¬ 
ing which we proceed to describe below, confirm this 
same conviction that cattle were a highly pi^d poases^^m. 
Thus verses invokixig Pushan, Brlhapati etc. for protection 
are to be recited (1) when the cows are driven 
out to the pasture-lands, (2) when they are run¬ 
ning about (S), (S) when they come back, (4) 

when they are standing sUU after coming back and 
befc»re entering the cow*pen, (5) when *hey are entering 
the stable, (6) and when they have settled down into the pen. 
One of these verses prays that Vekshml (consumption) may 
not affect the cows. Another interesting feature of cattle- 
keeping ia the making of marks on the cattle. Thus accord¬ 
ing to Gobhiia, if he U desirous of thriving in cattle, when the 
cows have calved [or on the new-moon day under the Kak- 
shatra Revati that follows after the Ph&lguna full-moon accord¬ 
ing to (S)] he makes marks first on a mile and then on a 
female calf with a sword of udumbara wood and after doing 
that, recites over the two calves another Mantra. Similarly 
verses are to be recited when the rope to which the calvea 
are to be bound is spread out and when the calves have been 
boimd to li Of these rites, those at the driving of cattle, at their 
coming back and at the tying of the calves with the rope etc. 
are to be performed daily; others are occasional. 

SPECIAL RITES FOR THE PROSPERITY AND HEALTH 
OF CATTLE 

A person who wishes that cattle should prosper, ehould 
lick with his tongue, the fore-head of the first-bom calf before 
it is licked by its mother and should gulp with the formula 
“Thou are the phlegm of the cows'*. When the cows have 
calved, he should put wood on the fire in the cow-stable amidst 
cows at night and [having performed the rites down to the 
Vyiihriti oblations (H)] should sacrifice churned curds wHh 
drops of ghee (or milk ablation H). Another rite to ensure 
a thriving condition for the cows, is to sacrifice boiled rice- 
grains with milk to Agnj, Pushan, Indra and Ifvara and to 
honour the bull by decorating it and feeding it with rich food 
etc. The cows are besprinkled with scented water at the 
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end. Exactly similar is the rite to ensure a thrivir^ condition 
for horses; only Yama and Varuna are added to the above men¬ 
tioned deities. According to S.G.S. the beestings of the cow 
that calves hrst are sacrificed with RV. X, 87, 17, 18 and the 
beestings of the cow that brings fourth twin^alves should be 
sacrificed with the Mahivylhiitis and the mother of the twins 
0 ven to the- Brihmanas, If the cows ere sick, milk-rice must 
be sacrificed in the cow-stable. 

THE V.R/SHOTSARGA 

It is note-worthy that the details of the ceremony of se&ting 
a bull at liberty via. the 'Viehotsarga’ In the Gfhyfi-Satras vis. 
S & P, in which it is desertbed are almost identical (mutual 
borrowing or a common source are possibilities). On the 
Kirttika full-moon day or on the day of the Aivayuja month 
falling under the Nakshtra RevatT, the fire is made to blaze in 
the midst of cows and Ajya oblations are sacrificed with ap¬ 
propriate Mantras. Then he sacrifices from the Sth&llpSka be¬ 
longing to Foshan with an invocation to POshan. Then he 
selects a bull of one, two or three colours or a red bull or one 
that leads the herd or Is loved by the herd, perfect In all limbs 
and the finest in the herd, muinuring the Rudra-hyznns. Then 
that bull is adorned, as silso four of the finest young cows of 
the herd and then he says ‘This young bull, I give you as 
your husband; sporting with him, your lover, walk about etc.’* 
When the hull is in the midst of the cows, he recites 
over them the Rig-Verses X, 169. With the milk of all those 
cows he should coolc milk-rice and feed the Brahmins with 
it. In the opinion of some (P) an animal is sacrificed In this 
rite, in which case the ritual is the same as that of the 'fiQle- 
gava’ 

THE ASVAYVJA SACRITICE 

The Afvayuja sacrifice is finally an important ceremony 
concerning cattle though only Gobhila expressly points out its 
connection with the cows, whose prosperity it ensures. For 
a detailed description, the reader is referred to the chapter 
on religion. 
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SECTION “D”. 

THE VEKERATION FOR THE COW. 

That thft cow or the bull was a precious possession 
already been noted. A cow or a buU constitutes the lee or 
Dakshini at many a sacrifice or a less elaborate rite, such as 
the first SthSlTpika, etc. The germ of the later and present* 
day veneration for the cow as the abode of the gods is perhaps 
traceable to the Mantra-part “ srmr Wt 

Iaddressed to the cow as *The mother of 
Rudras, the daughter of the Vasus, the sister of the Adityas 
and the navel of Amrlta". An indication of the regard for 
cows is seen In the prescription of an Anadhyiya or interrup¬ 
tion of study In the presence of cows that have eaten nothing. 
Perhaps this reverence for cows was responsible for the 
relaxation of the prescription regarding a cow-sacrifice In the 
Ash^ak2 rite where S. proposes a substitute for the sacrifice 
of a cow or goat on that occasion: "Or he may optionally 
offer food to a cow or he may bum down brush-wood in the 
forest and say This is my Ashtakj/’ A cow suclding her 
calf was not to be announced to snother by a Snitaka and 
persons driving in a chariot were to descend from it to do 
homage to cows If he comes across them. A bull is one of 
the holy objects that a performer of the Slkvara vow has to 
look at. 

PROHIBITION OF COW-KJLLWO 

It is a very interesting problem to investigate as to when 
the reverence for the cow which has all along been there, 
so far got the upper hand as to bring about a prohibition 
of cow-killing and beef-eating. The onslaughts led by 
Buddhism and Jainism against Hiins3 had much to do with 
It, no doubt, but it appears that it was also the growing 
intensity of the Krishna cult which regarded the cows as the 
favourites of Krishna that led to the deification of the cow, 
which has continued to this day as one of the fervent religious 
^tentiments of the Hindus. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FLORA & FAUNA. 

PART 1. THE RV. PERIOD. 

TREES AND PLANTS 

The Aivatthe (*hcus rdigiosa’) is the most impor^aot tree; 
its fruit (jfippala) is described as sweet and as the food of 
birds. Its wood was used for Soma vessels. The ^V. perhaps 
refers to this very tree when it mentions “the tree with fair 
foliage’* in whose shade the blessed revel with Yarns. The 
Nyagrodha (Ficus Indies) is however missing. The name 
^Vibhidaka' of the Urge tree ’Torminalla Bellerica' was also 
the name for *dlce’ which were nothing else but the nuts of 
this tree, probably brown in colour^ being mentioned as 
*hahhravaJ}' in the Hymn of the Gambler (X. 34}. The Soma 
is described as growing in the mountains and must have been 
easily procurable in the beginning. The btus-dower has not 
yet become a subject for similes and metaphors; rice (as 
noted already) was unknown, Yava only being cultivated. 

EAVNA^^THE BIRDS 

The Hamsa (wild goose or swan) is described as swim¬ 
ming in the water and flying in a lina. The Chakrav&ka is 
mentioned once. MayQrls or pea-hens are described fts 
removing poison and Sukas or parrots are also referred to. 

CATTLE 

Cows and bullocks have already been mentioned. The 
Mahisha or buffalo was known. The horse, next in importance 
to cattle, was used for bearing the war^hariot and for horse¬ 
races—a favourite sport. It is doubtful whether it was ridden, 
though very likely it was. Wealth in steeds was often prayed 
for and the grandeur of the Aivamedha sacrifice shows the 
importance of the horse in general. Sheep, goats, asses and 
dogs were other domesticated animals. Dogs were used for 
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hunting and for guarding the cattle at night and tracking 
them. The cat was not yet domesticated. The monkey (Kapi) 
and the bear {Riksha) are rarely mentioned. Not so the 
the wolf (Vrlka) which is frequently referred to. The 
Varaha or hoar was hunted with dogs. The tiger is unlmown 
to the lUg-veda which refers to lions, however. The elephant 
is yet a novel creature and is described as ‘Hast! Mriga’ (a 
beast with a protruding hand or trunk) and not as a mere 
‘‘Hastin'’ as later. 

PART 2. THE LATER SAMHITAS & BRAHMANAS 
TREES AND PLANTS 

The Aivattha, under which the gods sit in the third 
heaven, the Nyagrodha or Bunyan tree and dlRerent forms 
of jujube and cucumbers are mentioned. The Soma is 
described as brought from long distances and substitutes were 
found out on account of its rarity. Its present-day substitute 
produces a nauseating effect quite unlike that of the Soma- 
juice aa described in the RV. 

THE BIRD 

The white Yajur^Veda attributes to Heipsas the power 
of separating the Soma from water and to tha Kraudch-bird 
(Curlew), the power of separating water from milk which 
classical Sanskrit poetry ascribes to the Hupsa. The W 
also refers to the parrot as so tamed as to imitate human 
speech. 

THE BEASTS 

Buffaloes though known (see the above part) were not 
milked. The milk of the cow alone was used in the sacrifice. 
The elephant was t^^ ^d guarded but whether it had 
entered the army cannot be known! Similarly the horse was 
ridden but v/as cavalry a part of the army? The place held 
by the lion in the RV. is taken by the tiger in the other 
Samhltas and Brihmanas because the Aryans had now 
advanced eastward to Bengal; the home of the tiger. 
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PART 3. THE GWHYA-SCTRAS. 

SECTION “A’\ 

THE FAUNA 

THE SERPENT 

Among the animals oi this period, the one that claims 
Attention first owing to its importance in the G^S. ritual is 
the serpent. Not only were the paths infested by snakes (H) 
but during the rainy season from the month of 3rjvana to that 
of Mflrgaitraha, there Is a general direction to all to sleep on 
raised beds for fear of the snakes. For the cure of serpent- 
bites there is a rite (P) consisting of the sprinkling of the per* 
son with water to the accompaniment of Mantras. The 3rivaria 
jtacrifice to the serpents which is described in detail In all 
O.S. shows that the dread cf snakes was very keenly felt, 
particularly during the four months of the year mentioned 
above, when sleeping on the ground was abandoned. As the 
cliiTerent G.S. give different details, we follow the description 
in S. 

THE SRAVANA SACRIFICE TO THE SERPENT 

On the full-moon day of the month of 3rivaria (which 
generally falls under the Nakshatra Sravlshthi or 3ravana), 
.^e house-holder offers the so-called 3r3vai>a oblation of the 
f^our of fried barley or of cooked food with the words 'To 
Vlahi^u, Svjhl! To 3rSvana, SvShi! To the full-moon of 
Sr$r£varie, Svihl! To the rainy season, Sih&! The domestic 
fire is established outside the house. [The Gobhila G, S. 
gives the following details in this connection. The surfsce 
lof a spot to the east of the house is besmeared with cow- 
dung and the fire taken from the domestic fire is carried 
^forward to it Four spots to the four sides of the fire in 
the four directions are then besmeared to the extent of more 
than one Pralvama (step). Then one handful of barley grama 
are fried m-^a dish end put on the fire without burning them. 
Then in a mortar established to the west of fire, the grains 
are husked, ground carefully* to flour, poured into a wooden 
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cup (Chamasa) and covered with a winnowing h89ket.3 To 
proceed with ^Snkhiyaua’s description: ^frled grain and the 
flour of barley are mixed with butter and then sacridced with 
the words *To the Lord of the celestial serpents, to the celestial 
serpents, Svihi!'* Then water is poured into a new water*pot 
placed to the north of the fire with the words. '*May the 
celestial serpents wash themselves?" Then he makes move* 
ments with s comb saying "May the celestial serpents comh 
themselves?" Then he pours out portions of psdnts with the 
words "May the serpents paint themselves?" He then offers 
flowers with the words, "May the celestial serpents tie these 
to themselves)" He offers a thread with "May the divine 
serpents dress themselves?" Small quantities of collyiium 
are then scattered with "May the divine serpents anoint their 
eye-lashes " He offers them a mirror with "May the divine 
serpents look at themselves?" Then he makes a Bali offering 
with the words "Divine serpents, this Is your Bali" (no one 
is to step between the sacrifieer and the Ball while he is 
offering it: A. & P.). In this manner, ere offerings made to 
the deities, presiding over the air, the directions and the 
earth. The Mantras are repeated thrice each time, the first 
part sddresaed to the Lord of the celeatiel serpents in a higher 
voice and the second part addressed to the celestial serpents in 
a lower voice each time. In this way, let him offer every day 
at night, silently, with a spoon, in smsdl portions from the 
remainder of the fiour stowed away in a hidden place, • Bali 
of the flour of fried barley with water, till the time of the 
Pratyavarohana ceremony and the wife should put down the 
materials of the Bali offerings silently on the ground. From 
now onwards, he ascends (i.s, uses) the (bi^) couch or 
bed. In P. there are the following novel details. All that 
area round the house which he wishes the serpents not te 
enter, he should go round three times, sprinkling an unInter* 
rupted stream of water with the verses: "Drive away, O 
White one! with thy foot, with the fore-foot, with the hind- 
foot. these seven children of Vanioa and all the daughters 
of the lcing*s tribe. Within the dominion of the white one, 
the serpent has seen nobody. To the White one, the son 
of Vidarva! Adoration) Svaha!" The remainder of the fried 
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grains which are given U> the people are eaten by them, grain 
by grain, i.e. not in lumps or handfuls. A. adds that the 
serpent>Bali is oifered in the evening and in the morning 
until the PratyavMohana ceremony or he may cpffer the total 
number of Balls corresponding to the days until the Pratyava- 
rohana, once for all, on the day of the Srivana fuU*moon. 
The G. 9t Ap. prescribe the offering of a Sthslt^a after sun-seC 
on this day. 


THE CEREMONY OK REDESCENT OR THE 

agrah^yani rite 

The Pratyavarohana (te. the ceremony of redescent) U 
the concluding ceremony of the rites sacred to the serpents 
after which sleeping on high bedsteads may be given up. The 
ritual is pretty much the same as above. We follow principally 
the description in S. The time for It is the fuU-moon of 
MSrgaKrsha or under the Kakshatra Rohlnl or under the 
Proshihapadls. In the morning he takes a handful of Sun! 
leaves, Madhaka Howers. reeds, Apimirga plants, 3iriaha, 
Udumbara and Kuia shoots and jujube fruits and an earth- 
clod taken out of a furrow and puts all this near a water-pot. 
Then he quickly mutters the MaKSvyAhrltU and the Ssvitf! 
versa and repeatedly dips it all into the water-pot with the 
hymn 97, to drive away all evU from persons in his 

family and then pours out the water to the north. Then (It 
seems) after sunset (Cf. A.), he sacrifices oblations of Ajya 
(milk-rice oblations are prescribed in G) with the words 
“To Takshaka Vailaleya, Svahi!’» With the verse R.V. 1, 90, 9 
he sweeps the floor with a Pallia branch, sprinkles it with 
water and then spreads out a layer of grass with the verse 
“Be soft, O Earth (ftV. 1, 23, 15). Then they lie down on 
their right sides, next, on their left sides; again on the right 
and left sides and then they lie on that layer of grass and 
after-wards, where they like (on the groxmd). According 
to P. on this day, a SthallpSka is prepared: two Ajya 
oblations are offered as at the ^Ivana sacrlflce and other 
oblations are offered with verses addressed to the Night (the 
full-moon-night of Margaitrsha). Then he makes oblations 
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of the cooked food to Soma» to the Nakshatra Mfiga^iras, to 
th« fuU-mooQ of that month and to water. After eating of 
the sacrificial food, he throws the remainder of the flour of 
fried grains (prepared as in the Havana sacrifice) into a basket 
and then follow the same rites as at the 3rSvana sacrifice 
described above, down to the serpents cleaning themselves. Af¬ 
ter the cleaning, he says ‘'The Bali offering is finished”. Then 
they spread out to the west of the fire, a layer of straw and 
a new garment and they both (the householder and his wife) 
put on new ox* unused garments. Then the Brahman is made 
to alt down southward and a water-potr a Sami branch, an 
earth'Clod taken out of a furrow and a stone are placed to 
the north and then he looks at the fire and utters a praise 
of Agni. To the west of the fire he Joins his hands and holds 
them towards the east. Then with the three verses V8j. 
Sam. XXl, 6'S they ascend the layer of straw. He next 
addresses the Brahman "Brahmin) we will redescend”. When 
'the Brahman has given permission, they redescend with the 
words “Life! Fame! Glory!” tto. Initiated persons murmur 
the verse "May a good winter eto. be bestowed on ua.” The 
order and manner of Redescent among family members are es 
.follows: ^The house-holder southward, the wife to the north 
of him and then the other persons of the house ao that each 
younger one lies more to the north. With the verse (VftJ. 
Sarph. XXXV. 21) they then lie down on their right sides 
with their heads turned to the east. They arise with the 
verse "Up with life etc." This they repeat twdee again with 
the Brehman’s permission. This finishes the ceremony after 
which they sleep on the ground for four months or as long 
as they like. A. prescribes a renovation of the house on the 
MargsiTrsha iull-moon in coonecUon with the Pratyavarohana 
by spreading out a new roof, giving a new coating to the 
walb and by the levelling of the floor. The G.G.S. gives an 
interesting description of the way in which the rnembers of 
the family sit upon and lie down on the layer of grass. The 
house holder sits down there on the southern side, then 
without an interval, the others according to their age and then 
without an interval their wives, each with her children, are 
..to lie down on theix* right sides. 
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THE GADFLY, THE BEES AHD ANTS, ETC. 

So much about the serpent. A Mantra in the ^rSvana 
rite described above prays for the destruction of the MaUka 
(the gnat or mosquito), the gadfly and the Vyadh^ra or the 
Stinging worm. Bees and ants were there, of course. Bees 
forming honey-combs and ants making anthills in the house 
were ominous events requiring the muttering of Mantras. 

•PUADBUPEDS 

Cows and bulls, hones and elephants and camels and 
asses have already been mentioned as draught-animals in the 
chapter on House-building. Among inauspicious sights (H) 
are a solitary Jackal, and . a she-wolf. So wolvas and jackals 
moving in packs were known. The dog was an inauspicious 
creature. Balia are offered to doga. The barking of a dog 
or the hooting of a jackal interrupted Veda^tudy. Sheep and 
goats were, of course, known. 

BIRDS 

Birds of prey end owls were inauspicious sights. A dove 
sitting on the earth was not a good omen. The sight of a 
black bird (the term including the crow, of course) was not 
holy and was to be avoided by a Sn£taka for three nights alter 
the SnSna at least. We meet with a list of birds (in the 
description of the Annaptiiana ceremony) whose dcsh may be 
given to the child. Thus P. 1. 19. 7. seq. “(The father) feeds 
the child with the flesh of the bird called BKSradvSia, If he 
desires that the child should have fluency of speech; with the 
'flesh of a partridpe if he desires the diild to have ample 
nourishment; with fith, if swiftness is desired; with flesh of 
the Krika^hd, if lot^ life is desired; and with the Hesh of the 
bird Ati, If desirous of holy lustre, 

OTHER FAUNA 

The above list by no means exhausts the creatures known 
'in the Gnhyo-swtra days. With our limited goal in view, 
we have mentioned only those that have been mentioned 
expressly in the Grihya-Sutras. Thus the cat, the mouse, 
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Ihe hon, th« sparrow, tha Harpsa and lha mongoose were 
certainly (mown though not mentioned; the Dharma'SOtras 
explicitly mention them. The tiger end the lion were certainly' 
known. 


SECTION “B'’. 
THE FLORA. 


THE TREES 

Quite « large number of trees are mentioned. The 
Udumbare (Ficus Glomerate), the Paliia (Butea Frondosa), 
SamT, Vaikankata and the Aivattba (the holy fig*tre«) Br» 
referred to as supplying fuel-aUcks and wood for the Darvl 
(a wooden ladle or spoon). The leaves and blossoms of the 
Xirrniuka (same as the Pallia) tree are used in the 3r&vana 
rite for serpents, A Vansspati or old tree was revered. In 
the chapter on house-building it will be noted that an Aivattha 
tree on the east side, Flaksha and Nyagrodha (the waved* 
leaf hg-tree and the Indian lig*tree respectively) on the west 
and Udumbara on the north side of the house were supposed 
to forebode danger from hre, early death, hostility and eye- 
diseases respectively end the Sun, Yama, Vso^i?a and 
Prajipati are there mentioned as their presiding deities In 
order. A stick of Viratara (this Is Bamboo according to 
SrTdharaJSstri P2thak^) Is used for parting the hair. Other 
trees mentioned are the Parpa (the same as the PsUia again) 
the Rhedira (Acacia catechu) and the Bilva (^le Marmelos 
or wood-apple). In the "friendship rite’* figuree the 
"Sidhraka” tree whose fuel is there used. Flowers of the 
Madhuka tree are tied to the bride’s body at the marriage 
ceremony, where also the branches, leaves and milky sap 
of a tree utth a masculine name are to be put into the pot 
contRining the Stheya water. The fruits of the Badare 
(jujube) tree are mixed with Piodas in an Abhyudayika 
Sraddha, along with curds and fried grain. Pounded seeds 
of the fruit of the Karaoja tree are used for rubbing the 
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body with, along witb other omtznents. Leaves of the 
Pichumanda or Nimba tree are chewed by the relatives of 
the dead at the door before entering the house after the 
funeral. We meet with a list of trees finally, in conneetlon 
with the material of the fuel-sticks. They should be normally 
of PaBia or Khadira wood but may optionally be of the 
wood of any tree except the t^ibhldaka (the nuts of which 
were used as dice In the KV. period.) Tilvaka (same as 
the Lodhra tree), Bsdhaka, Niva, Nimba, HSjavriksha, Silmali 
(Silk-cotton tree), Aralu, Dadhitthaka (wood-apple), and 
^leshmitaka trees. Samidhs (or fuel-sticks) of the Aragvadha 
(Cassia Fistula) tree are used in the Sarpabali rite. 

THE PLANTS AND THE CREEPERS 

In S. 11, 14, 12 we are told that a Bali is to be offered 
to the herbs in a place where the herbs are kept. This place 
in the house perhaps corresponds to the modem nursery. 
There was implicit belief in the efficacy of herbs as the 
address to the herbs * ailed snaflaq;' (Protect him, 0 Kerb) 
in the ChQd2karai>a rite shows. The root of the AdhyL^da 
plant is pounded and the Juice sprinkled into the wife's right 
nostril at the Garbhidhina ceremony. The Juice of the stalk 
of the Soma plant (this probably is not the original Soma 
plant but a substitute) was sprinkled into the wife’s right 
nostril at the Pumsavana. With the Juice of the roots of 
the Kikitani, Machakachitanl, KoiSteki plants, of the egg¬ 
plant and the indigo-plant, the place of confinement Is be¬ 
smeared to drive away the Rflkshasas. Flowers of the 
Apimirga and Sadapushpi plants are mentioned in the 
Samsvertana rite, as mixed with the cut-off heir-ends of the 
would-be Snstaka before the latter are thrown away. Plants 
with thorns and milky Juice as well as Apimirge, ^ka 
(pot-herb), Tilvaka and Parivyedha plants, growing on the 
^te of a house ^ould be dug ouh The Sirlsha plant is referred 
to. Avaki and ST^a water-plants are put into the pits for 
the posts in the building of a house to guard against ffre. The 
Avaki plant is put into a pit near the funeral Era and the soul 
is supposed to escape through It and then mount to heaven 
along the path of smoke. The Juice extracted out of the roots 
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of the Sin^I plants laid in the house for three days previously 
is put into the wife’s right nostril if she does not conceive. 
The Uiira roots are given to the serpents in the Shlvana 
rite). The Sthagara plant is mentioned as a fragrant 
substance. 

rH£ VARIETIES OF GRASS 

Kuia or Darbha blades and grass are considered holy 
and constantly used in the shape of Pavitrakas (s^ainers), for 
making seats and for being spread round the iu^ In the 
Grihye*ritual. An offering of the Gavedhuka grass mixed 
with bolledcice grains is made to avert disease. The burning 
of Kaksha grass or brush*wood is allowed as a substitute for 
an animal sacriee in the Ashtaki rite. VTri^a grass Is 
auspicious and should grow on the site for a house. The 
girdle at the Upanayana may ba made of MuAJa grass for 
the Brahmin and MOrvi grass for the Vaiiya. Other 
of grass proposed as materials of girdles are Kdia and Tambala. 
If Kuia grass cannot be had for the Btrhls, then any grass 
may be taken with the exception of Suka» iTrye, Belvaja, 
Mataka, Tala and Lun^hs. Eraka grass was used as a seat 
in the Samivartana rite. 


CHAPTER XII 


TRADE & COMMERCE. 

PART 1. THE RV. PERIOD. 

TRADE AND CURRENCY 

* 

An extensive trade was carried on, cows and bullocks 
end ‘Nishkas'^ being the mediums of exchange. The 'Niahka* 
was probably no coin though the origin of currency may be 
traced to it. It was probably a gold or silver ornament 
like a neck'lace according to some scholars and this U 
not surprising as gold ornaments and even jewellery were 
often given away as gifts and took the place of money in 
trade aAairs. The rivers of the North-west are referred to 
as yielding gold. Silver is not mentioned. Whether Iron was 
known or not will depend on the exact meaning of ‘Ayas'^ 
It often means ‘^Metel" only. Its colour may be inferred 
to be reddish eind as the use of bronte always precedes that 
of iron in the progress of dvUlaation, ‘Ayas’' may indicate 
'‘Copper or bronze*' but this is by no means certain and Iron 
may have been known. 

SEA-BORNE COMMERCE 

The Sindhu (Indus) was the natural outlet to the sea 
but whether, the sea was known and whether, if known, 
extensive mariUme trade went on, are points on which 
scholars hold divergent views. Macdonell^ holds that the ocean 
was known from hearsay only: —Metaphors used by a people 
familiar with the ocean are lacking in the RV. The numerous 
mouths of the Indus, are ignored and there are but few 
references to the hshing-trade, The word (Samudra) occurs 
no doubt, but it might mean the very broad and wide stream 
of the lower Indus as well. The necessaries of ocean-shipjring 
such as rudder, anchor, masts or sails are not men^ned 
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tut boats or canoes of the pnmitive type [ie, tree-trunks 
hollowed or dug out and propelled by oars or paddles (Aritra) 
and useful for river navigation only] are referred to. The 
second view is: even If the sea was loiown, extensive 
maritime trade was not carried on. Mr. Vaidya* holds that 
‘Samudra’ in X, 190, 1 must mean *the ocean’. The word 
Sindhu was used for “Kiver” as well as *Sea\ Besides X, 
136, 5 refers to eastern and western oceans and there was 
commercial intercourse by sea between the Punjab, and Mesa- 
potamia. It may be pointed out in support of Mr. Vaidya’s 
contention that RV. IT, 39, 4 and 1, 25, 7 refer to the art 
of building large boats (almost ships) but this is uncertain. 

PART 2. THE LATER SANIHITAS AND BRAHMANAS. 

TRADE AND CURRENCY 

The term ’‘3reshthin*’ a wealthy merchant is often used 
and lending money at interest was a common commercial 
transaction as there was a special name for a '’Usurer”. The 
'Niahka' originally a gold ornament (see the preceding part) 
gradually took the place of the cow, as a unit of value and 
medium of exchange. A regular system of coinage or 
currency Is perhaps not in vogua yet. In the BrAhmanas, we 
meet with the 3atam4na: a piece of gold equivalent in weight 
to a hundred Krlahnalas; the Krishnala—a kind of berry— 
being the unit of weight. The merchants perhaps in the days 
of the Brihmanas used the 3atam^na currency. Silver, tin 
and lead were known in addlUon to gold. The distinction 
between red ’oyos' (probably copper) and black ayos (iron) 
drawn by the AV shows perhaps that the distinction was a 
recent discovery. The Upanishads distinguish between Kir- 
shnSyasa (or steel) and Loha (or black iron). 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE SEA 

There is no doubt that the sea was known in this period, 
as the AV. shows some knowledge of it but there is yet a 
difference of opinion among scholars as to the existence of 
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extensive sea-trade (with Babylon, for example) though the 
Satapatha and the Taittiriya Brilhmenas mention that boat-man, 
the oarsman and the pole-man. 

PART 3. PaNINI 

$ 

Plnini refers to imports from the north from countries 
from Persia to Tibet and the VamiSdi-ga^ of Piolni enume¬ 
rates several forest-products such as Vamfa, Kutaja, Ikshu 
(sugar-cane) and Madya (liquor). Many coins like Pa^a. 
Kirsh2pana> Pida, ^^ha etc. and measures and weight Ilka 
a Adhaka, Achlla, Pitta, Drona and Prasthe are mentioned by 

him. 

PART 4, THE G^HHYA-SOTRAS. 

SECTION "A'*. 

TRADE & COMMERCE. 

TRADING DEFINED 

The ^te of Panyasidhhi or success in trade (H. 1. 14, 8) 
[In which a portion of the particular article of trade is cut 
off end sacrificed with the verse *'lf, 0 Gods» we carry on 
trade to acquire (new) wealth by means of our (old) wealth, 
let Soma, Agni, Indra, B;ihaspati and lUna bestow luetre 
thereon] shows that trade and commerce were living activi- 
• -ties of corporate life. The Vailyas principally seem to be 

the commercial class. 

PUBUC EATING-HOUSES 

. Even food must have bem a marketable com¬ 

modity because the relations of a deceased person after burn¬ 
ing the dead body were not to cook food in the house during 
the period of impurity but to buy it (P). (Were ttiere 
public eating-houses? Perhaps, food could be sold privately 
by indlWduals.) The Kh. G.S. speaks of the buying of a 
Nyagrodha shoot (not dry, not touched by worms, with fruit 
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on both sides etc.) with twenty-one barley corns or beans in 
the Purpsavana ceremony. GoUiila explains this very operation 
as follows: A Mantra consisting of seven parts is repeated 
part by part, while the bi^ying is being done, and for every 
part recited, three beans or barley corns are given to the buyer 
or placed at the root of the tree, (This appears to be a 
symbolical buying and selling just Ulce the symbolical purchase 
of the Soma plant described in the Biihmaoa woHcs). Fees 
vnr^ made over in kind rather than in coin, because a vessel, 
garment, a cow or an ornament are often mentioned as fees 
etc. 


SECTION “B”. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Quite a large number of implements, vessels and other 
articles were manufactured. Thus implements end vessels of 
copper, Iron, earthen-ware and stone are mentioned (by Ap.). 
Baskets, upper and lower mill-stones, mortar and pestle, cups, 
ladles, dishes and spoons and v'ooden swords: all these were 
used in the ritual also. Kacas or rush-mats made of Vlrina 
grass were used in marriage for the couple to sit on. The 
Koiakiira or silk-worm was known and silken as well as 
linen, hempen, cotton and woollen cloth was known (compare 
the different kinds of cloth or upper garments prescribed for 
the different castes at the Upanayana). 

COTTAGE ll^DVSTRSES 

That there were cottape mdusfnsa and that apinninp and 
weavmg were common in every house is clear from Ap. IV. 
10,10 where we are told that the boy is to put on a garment 
spun and woven on the same day. This explains the constant 
insistence on the use of an “Ahatam Visah’' (Unused garment) 
for many sacraments, as 'Ahatam’ does not mean ‘Unwashed’^ 
so much as ‘brand new’ or 'unused* (t.e. spun and wovei 
specially for the occasion). Again a full spiiidle or Chltra is 
referred to in the Simantonnayana ceremony (P). Associated 
with this, was the dying industry, as garments of different 
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colours are prescribed for students of diHerent castes. Besides, 
when the bride has taken her bath, a new dyed garment 
was to be put on her. 

THE METALS 

Gold, silver, iron, copper, brass and other metals were 
known though the G.S. specifically refer to a few only such 
as gold <m connection with 'Golden spoons*) and brass 
('Kamsa’) for making gongs etc. 


1 This is unfortunately the invariable rendering of the word 
in the 5.B.E. Volumes on the Grihya-Sotras: XXIX and XXX. 



CHAPTER xrn. 


THE OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS: 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

PART 1. THE ^tV. PERIOD. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE VARIOUS VARNAS 

Next to cattle-breeding which was the staple occupation, 
came agriculture lighting also was quite a regular occupation 
as the existence of the warrior-class implies. As has been 
noted In the chapters on "The caste system", "Education" and 
"Religion", the institution of the sacrifice was not In a simple 
and elementary stage; the division of priestly funcUons was al¬ 
ready formed with three or four classes of priests and the *Frog- 
hymn’ refers to the singing of Sfimans by the priests in a 
Soma-sacrlflce. So the priestly class had dedicated themselves 
to the specialised occupations of o/Bclatlon at sacridces and 
preservation of the sacred hymnology of the Aryans by 
conducting Vedlc classes (Vide the chapter on Education). 
The VaUya class must have chiefly taken to agriculture, 
commerce, cattle-breeding and the various crafts and 
industries and the ^Cidra class was probably engaged in service 
of all kinds. But the castes had not become occupotion-tipht 
yet and among the poets and priests of the ^V. were to be 
found Kshatriyas and all the three higher castes took to 
cattle-breeding. 

HUNTING 

Hunting apparently was not merely an amusement but 
also a profession. There are references to the bow and arrow, 
traps and snares used by the hunters. Lions were captured 
in snares, ant^pes in pits, and boars were Runted vdth 
dogs. Birds were caught with nets spread on the ground. 

CARPFWTRy-5MJTH£RY 

Many a metapRor is derived by the RV. poet from the 
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fashioning of chariots and the carpenter was an important 
professional, who made wheels and the wheel-chariots and 
was a joiner at the same time. He also built ships or boats 
(H. $6, 4 etc.) The smith worked on Ay as fend whether 
he was a copper-smith or iron-smith will depend on what 
meaning we attach to *Ayas'). He smelt the ore in a furnace, 
^e bellows consisted of the wings of a bird, to blow the 
Are, The smith made household utensils of metal such as 
kettles etc. 

POTTERy—THE LEATHER AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Earthenware and wooden vessels as well as metal 
ones were used for eating and drinking from. RV. VII. 63,1 
refers to the tanner's art end working in leather. The skin 
of oxen was worked up Into bow-strings and straps. Among 
other industries {which appear to be home and cottage 
industries) may be mentioned rope-making (VII, 84, 2), 
plaiting of mats from grass or reeds and sewing end weaving. 

MONEY-LENDING 

Money-lending os a profesaion followed by VsJfyas as well 
as Brahmaoas has already been mentioned. 

PART 2, THE LATER SAMHITaS 4e BRAHMANAS. 

The list of Victims at the Purushamedha given in the 
Yajurveda, gives a detailed picture of the occupations, 
professions, arts, crafts and industries of the time. The 
principle of division of labour seems to have been well 
established. Thus the list includes hunters, Ashermen, fir^ 
rangers, plou^^rs, cattle-attendants^ Sursluras (wine¬ 
makers), different classes of servants, makers of jewels, 
basket-makers, rope-makers, washermen, astrologers, barbers, 
cooks, door-keepers, smelters, foot-men, messengers, seasoners 
of food, potters, smiths, professional acrobats, and players on 
drums and Autes. The taming of elephants is mentioned as 
an occupation. Dyeing, embroidery, basket-making are 
occupations associated with women as also sewing and weaving 
because the Atharvaveda describes in one place,^Kight and 
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D&y (persomiUd sisters) weaving the web of the year 
alternately with threads that never break nor end. Money- 
lending of course continued to be a profession. 

PART 3. THE GRiHyA-SOTRAS 

THE DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONS AMONG THE FOUR 
CASTES 

Agriculture was, as stated in Chapter X, the staple 
occupation of the people and cattle-keeping cbsely associated 
with it was equally important The very system of caste, 
the foundation of the social structure, implies the recognition 
of a multiphcity of occupations, and professions and a clear 
distribution of them among the different castea. Thus, as has 
been noted In the chapter on ^^The caste system^, sacrlAcing 
for oneself and for others as priests, study and teaching of 
the Veda, giving and receiving of gifts, were at once the duties 
and occupations, privileges and obligations of the BrShmanaa. 
Of these, performance of sacrllice, study of the Veda and 
giving of gifts were the common duties of the Rijanya and 
and the VaUya, the other two twlce-bom castas. That the 
patronage of Kings was sought hy the Brahmins is clear from 
the prayers which often ran as "May Kings be as firm as the 
Dhruva star". Fighting, conquering and ruling, In short all 
martial occupations, were peculiar to the Rfljanya which term 
itself shows that the members of the Kshatriya class were 
either kings of States (that ranged in extent from a country 
to a small town) or their relatives. Agriculture and cattie¬ 
keeping which formed the staple occupations of the masses 
in general as well as trade and commerce were in the hands 
of the Vaiiyas and service fell to the lot of the Sudras. 

OTHER PROFESSIONS—THE TONSORIAL ART 

Among other profesiticns, that of the tcnaorial artist— 
the barber—receives prominent notice. The barber cuts a 
prominent figure in the two sacraments concerning haix* 
cutting via. Ch^i-Karman and the Godina, (for a detailed 
description whereof, the reader is referred to the section on 
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Hair-dressing in the chapter on Dress end DeooraUon.) The 
barber receives a gift on both these occasions. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING 

It is an apparently strange fact that wh^eas the l4MisorUl 
arUst is a prominently recognised profeeaionel from the most 
ancient times, the sartorial artist—the tailor—is hardly ever 
mentioned. Though the argument of non-mention is always 
unsafe, it may be said without fear of contradiction that sewing- 
operations or tailoring hardly played any important part In 
the dress-outtit of the ancient Aryans. An upper and lower 
garment which were two detached and whole pieces 
completed their clothing equipment Spinning and weaving 
seem to be almost domestic occupations. The goddesses who 
spun and wove are prayed to (H, G. S.) 

NEW HANI>SPUN AND HAND-WOVEN CLOTH 
ALWAYS AT HAWO 

The description of the garments of the UpanTta reveals 
the variety of cloth known, such as cotton, hempen, woollen etc. 
There is a curious prescription regarding the use of an 
‘Ahatam’ (an ‘Unwashed’?) garment for religious purposes, so 
often repeated in the G.S. that it calls for closer investiga¬ 
tion. ‘Ahatam’’ can certainly not mean that washing was 
discouraged and that therefore cleanliness wes at a discount 
in holy rites. The meaning seems to be that brand new 
garments recently spun and woven for the occasion were so 
easily available that their use could be enjoined on every 
occasion without inconvenience. 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

As regards Doctors, the reference to Agni as 
‘Bheshajasya Karti’ in H.G.S. indicates the existence of the 
medical profesrion. The reader is referred to the chapter on 
Health, Hygiene, etc. for infontiation about it. 

THE WASHERMAN 

Washij^ and dying were quite well*known. Re¬ 
ferences to garments dyed with madder or with 
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icdigo (H.G.S.) as suitable for a student are foUTid and 
garments of dlAetent colours, a reddish-yellow one (for the 
Brahmin) a light red one (for the Kshatriya) and a yellow 
one (for the VaiSya) at the Upanayana are prescribed. 

BA5KET-MAfClNG AND MANUAL LABOUR 

Manual labour was in^ted on, In the case of the Snitaha 
who was not to work with implements worn out by use. Mak* 
ing baskets of leaves is mentioned. Similarly the improvisiiig 
of temporary Kuds or huts is prescribed in such a manner as 
to show that it was easy for any householder. 

HUNTING 

Hunting is mentioned as a common occupation and does 
not appear to have been condned exclusively to the Kshatriya 
class. 

THE BUTCHER 

The butcher*! profession was an important one. In the 
ajtimal sacrifice, the butcher was so indispensable that there 
was a priest known as the ^amitri who played the part of a 
holy butcher in that sacrifice. Sometimes the host himself 
used the knife in killing' an animal as an offering for the guest. 
The barber played the part of a butcher in kiUing tha Argha 
cow. 

MENML 5ERWCE 

Service was conlined as noted above to tha Sudras. That 
there were servanta ‘who would run away’ is seen from the 
“UtAlB'parimeha”—the magic lite to be performed to prevent 
it. 

OTHER PROFESSIONS 

That there ware many other profes^ons though they are 
not expressly mentioned is certain. Thus the use of oma- 
mente of gold and Jewels implies the existence of the gold¬ 
smith. The teacher*s profes»on wes a holy one (vide the 
chapter on education). The carpenter, the smith and the 
tanner, though not expressly mentioned were certainly other 
professional workers. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ANCIENT P. W. D. HOUSE-BUILDING ETC. 

PART 1. THE RV. PERIOD 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES 

As there is not much evidence of city-life in the Rigveda^ 
elaborate atnicturea of houses or buildings could hardly be 
referred to. It is a safe inference that houses were made 
of wood in this period. The beams seem to have been made 
of bamboo, the name for both being the same (Vamfa). Indra 
in the RV. is often described as destroying hundreds of strong¬ 
holds of the Dasyus, called “POr”, This “PQr" was probably 
an earth-work strengthened with a stockade or stones and 
can not mean a *city’ or a ‘town’, as they are not described 
as inhabited. Can it be said however, that city or town life 
was altogether unknown? Villages as well as cities are, ec» 
cording to some scholars mentioned in 1,44,10 and 1.114.1. The 
'forts’ perhaps were a series of concentric walls. 

MEANS Of COMMUMCATfON—ROADS ETC, 

The existence of pathways and roads and the usual means 
of communication and transport is amply borne out by the 
references to P&shan as the protector of the paths, to ships on 
the sea, to chariots (Ratha) and carts (Anas) on land. The 
Aivins ate credited with ships moving in the air (Antariksha), 
Does that mean something like the modern air-ship? The 
reference to artificial water-ways in IIIl 45,3 and 

in Vin 49.2] makes it probable that irrigation STI9: 

was known. 

PART 2. THE OTHER SA\IH1TAS AND BRAHMAljJAS 
HOUSES 

Houses were made of wood, perhaps even in this period 
The TaittirTya Ara^aka refers to the City of Kubera as a city 
of 100 gates, of castles and big streets. 
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MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

Chariots drawn by mules are mentioned. Silver carriages 
and elephants covered with gilded cloth are mentioned in the 
Br. 


PART 3. THE SRAUTA-SOTRAS 

People generally travelled on foot and there were horses 
could be ridden. A chariot dravm by mules is praised 
.as going fast and carrying a fair burden. Chariots are recom' 
mended as good Dakshini. 

PART 4. GMHYA-SCTRAS, 

SECTION A, 

HOUSE-BUILDING. 


INTRODUCTORY 

It appears that house-building was a pretty common event 
as all Grlhya-S&tras lay down rules about it in great detail. 
'The India of those days, it appears, lived mostly in the villages 
and open spaces or sites for houses were easily available with¬ 
out cost for a Urge number of people of the three higher castes 
who could afford to build. Only the $QdrB ia not mentioned 
in the directions regerding the colours of the soil auspicious 
or appropriate to particular castes (which means he had not 
the freedom oi choosing a site and building thereon). There 
is no reference to any dliScuUy, restriction or preliminary 
operation of payment etc., in the selection of the site, pro¬ 
vided (it appears) there was no encroachment. It is not, how¬ 
ever, clear whether land (for building houses on) was ac* 
quired with or without purchase. 

SELECTION OF THE SITE 

The A. G. S. ^ves the most detailed instructions;—The 
ground upon ^7iuch he intends to build should be undisputed 
property first of all; then it should be non-saiinous, with herbs 
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and trees growing or one on whieh much Kula and Virana grass 
STOWS. It sboxdd he compact, one-coloured, not swampy, not 
dry, not surrounded by sandy tracts and free from the danger 
of inundations (G). He should root out from the soil, plants 
with thorns and milky juice as well as ApamJrga, Tilvaka, 
Parivyidha plants and potherbs. That is the most suspicious 
spot, where the waters flowing from all »des to a central point 
go round the restlng>place keeping it on their right ^e and 
then dow oft to the east or to the north. (Does this mean 
that a house had detached blocks, one being a rest'house and 
another a provision-room etc.?) Upon the spot from where 
the waters flow off, the provision-room should be built because 
then it becomes rich in food. If the assembly-room (or 
drawing-room) should be built on a spot which Is inclined 
tou ards the south, the young men in such an assembly-room 
become gemblers, quarrelsome and short-lived; that assembly- 
halJ will be lucky and free from gambling, which is built on 
a spot where the waters flow of! sully In ell directions! The 
ground it examined in the follcxoing maftneri —A pit knes- 
deep Is dug and 6Jled again with the very earth which has 
been taken out of it. If the earth reaches out oi It, the ground 
Is excellent, If it Is level, it is of middle quality, if it does not 
fill up the pit, the ground should be rejected. Another test 
it this:—After sun-set, he should fill the pit with water and 
leave it in that condition during the night. In the morning, 
if he finds there Is water in It, the ground Is excellent, If it is 
moist it is of middle quality. If It gets dry it Is to be rejected. 
A BrihmacB should select a soil, thst Is white in colour, of 
sweet taste, end with sand on the surface. Red soil is excel¬ 
lent for a Kshatriye and a yellow one (black: G) for a Vaiiya. 
O. gives Ollier points for selection for the different castes: — 
The soil on which Darbha gress grows should be chosen by 
one who is desirous of holy lustre (i. e. generally a Brahmin); 
that covered with l^g sorts of grass }jy one who is desirous of 
strength (a Kshatriya]; that covered with tender grass by 
one who is desirous of cattle (generally a Vaiiya). If an 
Alvattha tree is on the east side of the site, Plaksha end Nya- 
grodha trees on the south and west sides, respectively and 
Udumbara on the north side, it should be avoided because 
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the trees bring denger ftam ftre, ear^ death, hostility and 
eye>diseases respectively, The trees should be removed end 
replanted in other places after sacridcmg to the Sun, Yama, 
Vaniaa and Prajipad, the presiding deities of the trees in 
order. 

THE FORM OF THE SITE 

Then a thousand furrows should be drawn over the site 
thus selected and it should be measured off as quadrangular, 
with equal sides to each of the directions or as an oblong 
quadrangle (according to G. the site may have either the form 
of a brick or a round Uland). According to S., a Una Is drawn 
three times round the building-area with an Udumbara branch 
and a sacriflca is offered In the centre on an elevated spot. 
SOME FREUMJNARIFS OF THE BVILDIHG OPERATION 

Then with a Sami or Udumbara branch, he sprinkles the 
ground with water going round ft so that his right aide ia turn¬ 
ed towarda It, reciting the *SerpUtrya’ hymn. Thia is done 
three times, the water being poured without interruption with 
appropriete Mantras. 

DIGGING THE PITS FOR THE POSTS, ERECTION OF THE 
POSTS AND THE PUTTING UP OF THE BEAMS AND 
ROOF ETC. 

According to Ap. the surface Is then elevated and swept 
with a broom oi Pslila or Sami wood in the south-western 
diiection thrice. It is at this stage (according K.) that he 
puts on a new garment, touches weter, takes a shovel with a 
formula and draws lines thrice from the left to the right, round 
the placea where the pits for the posts shall be dug, with the 
formula (Taitt. Sarph. 1,3,1,1) “A line has been drawn'*, etc. 
and then digs the pits for the posts according to measurement 
and casts the earth dug out of those pits towards the inside 
of the building-gi'ound. The way in which these pits for the 
posts are dug and the posts are erected and the ritual accom¬ 
panying, are variously described in the different Grihya>Sutras. 
According to S. water-gruel (or an oble^on: P) is poured into 
the dug-up pits and then an Udumbara branch besmeared 
with ghee is put into the pit for the right door-post with a 
verse and with another, into the pit for the left door-post and in 
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the same way, at the two (pits), to the south, to the west and to 
the north. Then with appropriate verses inventing plenty, the 
chief post in the east and other posts are erected and touched. 
The other posts appear to be two in each of the four directions; 
therefore eight in all and these with the roof made of grass, the 
door-iambs, the chief post and the pinnacle under which an 
anointed stone is btiried, appear to be the prominent parts of 
the super*5tr\icture from the verses addressed to them. A« 
tells us, that into the pits in which the posts are to stand, he 
should put an AvakA (i. e. the water-plant otherwise called 
^ipiUe) because thus the danger from dre is guarded against. 
When that plant is put into the pit for the middle post, east¬ 
ward-pointed and noriliward-pointed KuJa grass is spread on 
it and water (into which rice and barley have been thrown) 
Is then sprinkled on the grass. A. tells ua further something 
more about the construction: a bamboo-staff (which appears 
to be the beam) is put upon the middle post (Ap. mentions 
the ridge-pole placed on the posts) and than the single rooms 
of the house should be constructed in the Interestices between 
the bamboo-atails (which were used, it seems, for beams and 
posts). P. mentions four postb and the walls and their jtme- 
tures: eastern, western etc. with the posts. According to H. 
also, there are the northern and southern door-posts and the 
two chief posts (i. e. the eastern and western, it appears). 

THE POS/TION OF THE MAIN DOOR 

G. says that he who is desirous of fame or strength should 
build his house with its main door to the east. The door 
should be to the north if one is desirous of children or cattle; 
and to the south if one desires all these things but it should 
not be to the west. The back-door should not face the chief 
bouse-door. This chief house-door should not face the door 
of another house, and should be so constructed that the house¬ 
holder should not be seen by unholy persona while performing 
religious acts or while dining In his house and passer-by 
should net be able to see the valuables in the house. The 
frequent reference to the ‘Threshold* indicates strong door¬ 
frames with a strong ^11 That a nursery, a bed-room and a 
privy, were parts of the house, appears from the description of 
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the pieces where the daily Bali oblations were offered. A. 
drawing-room, provision-room and resting-place or retiring 
room were parte of the house. A span and an arrow were 
units of measurement. 

TffB PUTTING VP OF THE WATER^BARREh 

The putUng up of the water-barrel may be taken as part 
of the house-construction though Piraskara mentions it after 
the Vistuiamana—a ceremony following the completion of the- 
house. A pit like the one for a sacrificial post is dug to the* 
north-east of the house or just south of the spot in the north¬ 
east of the house* where a Are produced from a burning piece 
of ^aml or Palflta wood and carried in a dish U placed* after 
the house-building is finUhed. KuU grass, fried grains, fruits 
of tlie Soap-tree and other suspicious things (such as rice and 
baxley-grains) are then strewn into It and then the water- 
barrel is estabbshed in it (A). Then with appropriate verses^ 
four potfuls of water are poured into it Kext, according to 
Ap., the ceremonial from the putting of the wood on the ftre 
down to the Ajya*bhiga oblations are performed; four obla¬ 
tions are offered and then he enters upcei the performance of 
the *Jaya' and other oblations. Then having performed the 
rites down to the sprinkling of water round the fire, he should 
sprinkle water with a water-pot round the fire, or the resting- 
place on the inside with a Yajus verse, three times from left 
to right and then Brihmanu are fed with cakes* flour and 
boiled rice. In the S. O. S. the water-pot is directed to be 
placed on fresh eastward-pointed grass; In A, on four atones on 
which D0r\ii grass has been spread. According to A. the ap¬ 
peasing of the water-barrel Is done as foibws:—Gold is put 
into water into which rice and barley have been thrown al¬ 
ready and with that water, he sprinkles it three times going 
round it with his tight side turned towards It, repeating the 
Slmtltlye hymn and this is done three times pouring out water 
without interruption. 

THE VJSTU-SANTl CEREMONY 

When the house has been built in conformity with hU 
plans, the posts etc. are approached and touched with Man-. 
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tras invoking them to grant prosperity. Before formally 
entering and occupying it, a ceremony known as Vistuiamana 
or (‘appeasement of the site*) la to be performed. P. ^vea 
greater details than other (^hya-sutras but H. alone states 
that this ceremony is performed under the constellation 
‘AnurSdha,' According to P. the fire is established in^de (the’ 
house) and the Brahman is made to sit down towards the 
south of it; a water>pot is placed to the north; a mesa of sacii- 
hcial food is cooked; then he goes out end standing near the 
door addresses the Brahman, “Brahman, I enter (the house) 
When the letter has given hU formal consent, he enters the 
house with the formula” To Right, I advance; to Luck, I ad¬ 
vance?” Then he prepares the Ajya and sacrifices Afya- 
oblations with appropriate Mantras; he sacrifices other obla¬ 
tions with verees invoking VSatoahpati (the presiding deity of 
the house) for protection, prosperity, friendship and removal 
of evil and all kinds of fear. Offerings from the mess of 
cooked«food with Mantras, invoking Agni, India, Bfihaspati, 
the Vitvedevas, Sarasvatl, VfijT, the divine hosts of serpents,. 
Himavet, Vasus, Rudras, the Creator, the VUvakarman, the 
herbs and trees and other deities, then take place. After he 
has partaken (of the sacrliiciBl food), the house-holder should 
put into a brass vessel, the different things, which he haa 
brought together vlz-Udumbara leaves with strong liquor, 
green grass, cow’dung, curds, honey, ghee, Kuls grass and 
barley and should cause tho seats and shrines for the Images 
of the gods to be besprinkled. Then the walls and the posts 
are touched at the eastern, southern, western and northern 
functurea. Ho then goes out of the house and worships the 
quarters of the horizon invoicing Day, Kight, Piiina and the 
Moon for protection, 

THK CEREMONIAL ENTRY INTO THE NEW HOUSE 

When the finishing touches are given to the house he 
enters it with a formula moaning “Law is the chief Post, For¬ 
tune the pinnacle, Day and N^t are the two door-boards! 
Hither are called the whole host (of relatives) and the friends 
whose coming is good*’. Then follows the feeding of the 
Brahmanas. S. G. S. gives different texts to accompany the 
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oblations in the Aacrifice to Vastoshpatl and staUs that tha 
house-holder enters the house taking with him, his eldest stm 
and his wife, carrying grain. This expia^on-rltual is to be 
repeated every year or every season, according to K. 

5ACJUFiCE OPTIONAL 

Only the Gobhila and KhSdira Grihya-sutras prescribe an 
animal sacrifice In connection with the Vistu-iamana cere¬ 
mony. Thus according to G. after putting wood on ^e fire in 
the middle of the house, a black cow or a white goat and milk- 
rice are sacrified (or only miUc-rice). The fat of the animal, 
its fieah, the A^ya and milk*rice are mixed together and then 
eight poi'tions of the mixture are taken up and with these por¬ 
tions eight oblations are sacrificed, to the accompaniment of 
eight verses Including one addressed to Vistoshpatl. After 
this he should offer ten Balls in the different directions of the 
horizon from left to right and in the intermediate points in due 
order, with formulas like Adoration to Indra-Vgyut Yams, 
the Fathers, Veruna, Soma etc/’ This whole ceremony ac¬ 
cording to G. ii repeated every year or at the two sacrifices 
of the first'frulta. 

LEAVING THE HOLTSE FOR A JOURNEY AND RETURN- 
INC TO IT AFTER COMPLETING THE JOURNEY 

(S). When a person leaves his village on a Journey, he 
mutters *^Free from danger may we bel May the village en¬ 
trust me to the care of the forest?” and looks at his house and 
says '’Do ye both. Mitra and Vaxuna, protect this house for 
me!” When he enters the village on his return at the end 
of bis journey he should mutter ‘’May the forest entrust me 
tu the care of the village!” and should not enter it without 
carrying something with him such as fuel, flowers etc. 

AFFECTION FOR THE H0175E; HOME! SWEET HOMEI 
The words with which he addresses the house while ap¬ 
proaching it and looking at it before actually entering it (as 
given both in S. & H) are touching and show us how the house 
had become the rallying point and centre of material prosperity 
in the eyes of the house-holder. ‘’House! do not tremble, 1 
come bade to thee, rejoicing in my mind. Thet of which the 
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traveller thinks, that in which dwells much joy, that I call the 
house**; “Here are invited cows, goats and sheep, and friends, 
the sweet companionship of friends. May our dwellings al¬ 
ways be unharmed, with all our men!;” he enters Ihe 

house with the formula “To thee. I turn for the sake of safety 
and peace! O blissful one! O helpful one!” Similarly the 
love and respect that the house (symbolical of his family and 
social relations) inspired in the minds of the house-holder are 
seen from the instructions (H.G.S.) that he should avoid all 
quarrelling on the day on vdiich he has arrived and should 
utter auspicious words and then accept water for washing the 
feet. A deftnltion of the 'Home* is implicit in the above 
Mantras. 

ANNVAL REPAIRS 

That repairs and renovations or decoration of the house 
also were recogtilsed as necessary in connection wl^ the house 
Is seen from a reference to these operations In the AivayujI 
and Agrahiyen! ceremonies. The renovation is described as 
**Giving a new coating to the walls, spreading out a new roof 
and levelling the floor on the full«moon of Mirgaiirsha.** (A). 
This practice survives even to this day in the customary an¬ 
nual white-wash and minor repairs about the time of the 
DewaU holidays. Again, from the instructions about rais¬ 
ing an enclosure in the Anvash;ekyt ceremony, it appears that 
such enclosures could be improvised with ease. Similarly, in 
the ^Qlagava description, the building of a special hut la neces¬ 
sary which shows that such small huts could be raised without 
much ado. That the roof was made chiefly of grass Is seen 
from the description of the operation of making an opening 
in the thatched roof of the hall in the treatment of epUep^. 
A ctrcuior apartment is referred to in the Purpsavana cere¬ 
mony as necessary for it. 

SECTION B. 

PUBLIC WORKS: PONDS, LAKES, GARDENS ETC. 

PRIVATE WORliS OF PUBLIC UTILITY 

The Sainkh3yana G. S. by describing the consecration- 
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ritual of ponds, veils, tanks and gardens clearly imfdies the 
existence of these works of public utility constructed, how¬ 
ever, (it appears), by individwls because the ritual described 
is the Grihya (or domestic) one. 

PONDS AND WELLS 

In the bright fort-night, on an auspicious Tithi, the house¬ 
holder cooks borley-gralAS with milk, sacrifices oblations with 
two .^-verses into tlie fire and then makes oiferingfs to the 
horiron, beginning with the western direction (sacred to 
Vanina), from left to right. In the centre of the pond or 
well, he offers oblations with milk and then plunges into ita 
waters. A cow and a pair of garments is the fee for the 
sacrifice which is completed by a feeding of the Bi^hmanM. 

CARDFN5 

For the eonseeration of a garden, the sacred fire Is esta¬ 
blished in the garden and then he prepares a mess of cooked 
food, sacrifices it with certain formulas and then recites over 
the garden another flig-veda Mantra. 

BRIDGES 

Bridges are mentioned in the same (&lmkh&yana) G. S. 
in connection with the Anadhysyas, because an interruption 
of study takes place on a bridge. 

PROTECTED RESERVOIRS 

In Gobhila, there Is the direction that water for sacred 
purposes was to be brought from a covered reservoir ' 
sn7:'’or one which was not used by unclean and low-caste 
persons. 


SECTION C. 

COMMUNICATIONS: TRANSPORT. 
JOURNEYS 

That iourneys were pretty frequent is seen from the 
special provision made in the rules for the offering of the 
Vaiivadeva etc. by the wife of a house-holder when he is away 
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on a journey. A ^taident is referred to, as setting out on hia 
homeward ioumey after receiving the blessings of the teacher. 
The waters of a river or stream often have to be crossed in 
the course of such a journey and a Sniteka crossing them has 
to offer a sacrifice with the oblations of water. If danger is 
apprehended, then according to S. the hymn to Vasishtha is to 
be murmured so that, it might serve as 'a (life-)boat*. A. G. S. 
mentions a path, a crossroad, a river to he swum through 
or crossed in a ship, a forest, a mountain, a cemetery, a cow- 
stable, and a boundary-tree as likely to be met with, in the 
course of the jotimey and to be appeased with appropriate 
prayers. Similarly among the evil omens on a journey are 
mentioned, thunder, the wind blowing hit skirt on himself, a 
howling Jackal and a shrieking bird. If in the course of a 
journey something is given to him («. g. rice or gruel), it is 
to be accepted with proper Mantras, which shows that journeys 
were long enough. 

ROADS AND WAYS 

To turn now to the interesting question of the facilities 
for a journey or mte^communication, the roads cal! first 
for inquiry. As already seen above, Chstushpathas (or 
squares where four roads meet) are often referred to and 
Mantras are to be muttered while crossing them. Cross¬ 
ways are also mentioned and cemeteries, big trees etc. lie 
along side of these paths and when they are met in the course 
of a journey, appeasing verses are to be muttered. Wilder¬ 
nesses belonging to a viUege are referred to, as having to be 
crossed on the way. Bathyfi or a high road is referred to as 
requiring an Achamana after being crossed. 

THE MEANS OF TRAVEL 

Next comes the inquiry about the means of traveh the 
conveyances etc. A Ratha or a chariot which appears to 
mean a decent light carriage (and not the unwieldy struc¬ 
ture with which the word “Ratha’' is at present associated 
in the popular mind) was the vehicle and horses, bulls and 
even cou>e (rarely, even an elephant) were used f<7 draught; 
only the observer of a Vrata was forbidden to yoke coins to a 
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chariot. Ip, AP. aad Ap., there are chapters devoted to the 
description of the act of rootuitipg a chanot and the recitation 
of accompanying Mantras, which shows that the chariot was 
a popular vehicle. According to P- he gives the order ' Join 
the horses to it'' and when they have been yoked, he goes to 
the chariot, saying *‘This is the Vlraj" and touches the two 
wheels, the right and the left, one after another with words 
like “The Rathantara, art lhou“ etc. and then the pole. He 
then touches the interior of the chariot with hia hand (saying) 
“The two Alikas, the two Nyaokas, which are on both sides of 
the chariot! May they prosper us!*' (It is doubtful what 
‘Alika* end 'Nyahka' mean. May they not mean the naves in 
which the axle rests which are referred to as touched before 
mounting in A. G. S.?) All the articles of wood on the chariot 
and every part of it is then touched. According to A. the 
chariot is mounted with the right foot first and then the reins 
are touched or if the horses have no reins they are touched 
with a staff (Does this mean that the chariots were so cot> 
strucCed that the horses could be managed with the reins or 
iiH^houC theni, by merely twisting their tails?); end when the 
horses- are in motion, a verse is murmured. If it Is a new 
chariot, lei him first drive it round a famous tree or a pool 
wliose waters never dry up. If he is driving in a chariot to¬ 
wards images of gods, let him descend (from the chariot) long 
before he has reached them; If towards Brihmanas, ^ust before 
reaching them; if towards cows, when in the midst of thexiu if 
towards elders after reaching them. When he has reached 
hia destination, he should drive Just a little beyond it and then 
should murmur “Here is rest, rest here’* (Vij. Samh. VlH, 57). 
Neither a woman nor a Vedic student should ride a chariot. 
If the chariot is weak, if the horses run away with the chariot 
or do harm to him, the Alvins should be invoked for safety 
and the earth or the chariot'post should be touched. When 
the journey is over and the horses have been unyoked, grass 
and water should be given to them. Ap. 23,16-18 describe the 
riding of horses and elephants for purposes of travel end pro¬ 
vide for the emergency of a possible harm done to the rider 
by the beast > 

Piraskara G. S. gives us an idee of the various beasts 
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vidden when he gives M&ntras accompanying the touching or 
mounting of them. He thus mentions an elephant, a horse, 
a camel, and an ass. 

SHIPS AND BOATS 

Ae mentioned in the paragraph on journeys, rivers often 
intercepted the path of the journey. We find in 5. a detailed 
description of the bride’s journey to her husband’s house. A 
river was crossed in such a case even with the hames8|ed 
chariot if that is possible, and the bride was instructed not to 
look out at deep end dangerous places. But ships and boats 
were usedi if the river was too big to be crossed in a chariot. 
In the description of the Chaitya sacrifice in A. we are told 
thet a navigable river Is to be crossed with something like a 
raft. That ships plied on rivers (and seas) for traffic or com* 
merce is plain also from the prohibition against ascending a 
ship for the observer of the 3skvara Vrata, except when his 
life was in danger. 


CHAPTER XV 


HEALTH, HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

PART 1. RV, PERIOD 

The phyaicUn’s ahiU ia constantly referred to and mira¬ 
culous cures are ascribed to the Aivins—the great healers of 
diseases and experts in the surgical art Consumption was 
a particularly dreaded disease and there are two hymns in 
which there are prayers ‘to ward It off, Bmb by limb’. T^e 
Rv. DC, JIZ speaks of a leech wanting to cure a fracture. The 
entire hymn X, 97 is devoted to the praise of OshadhTs or 
plants with an emphasis on their curative powers; so herbs 
and plants played an important pert in the ^materia medlca’ of 
this period. Prayers for long life are of course frequent. 

PART 2. THE LATER SA^HnAS AND BRAHMATsJAS 

The AV. mentions numerous diseases and charms and 
spella against them and the demons suppoaad to cause them. 
Takman (fever) is a common ailment; consumption, scrofula, 
dysentery, boils, swellings, convulsions, ulcers, rheumatism, 
headache, jaundice, cramps, eye-diseases, senility, fractures 
end wounds, bites of snakes and other harmful Insects; poison 
in general, lunacy and other ailments; all these are sou^t to 
be cured by the use of appropriate herbs accompanied by the 
sprinkling of water impregnated with charms and spells e.g. 
a daj’k-coloured plant is supposed to cure leprosy asd stamp 
out its grey spots. The use of sand-bags to stop bleeding is 
interesting. The dissection of victims at the sacrifices assisted 
indirectly the knowledge of anatomy. The Sankhiyana Br. VI. 
makes a pertinent remark: “Ritusandhishu VyadhiijSyate** 
(Sickness is particularly prevalent at the junction of the 
seasons)—a very correct observation indeed? 
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PARTS. THE G 9 IHYA.SOTRAS. 

SECTION A 

DISEASES, THEIR PREVENTION AND CURE- 
RITUAL-AS PREVENTION AND CURE 

Aa pointed out in the chapter on “Outlook on life*’, long 
life waa intensely longed for and ritual magic competed with 
medicine and the ruJea of hygiene, to ensure it. 

LONG UFE 

Thus the Kh. G. S. lays down that one desrioua of long 
life should sacrifice a hundred pegs of Khidira wood as des¬ 
cribed in chapter VI Accidental death and fear from aerious 
diseases were sought to be everted in the same manner. A. 
presciibcs the offering of oblations of boiled rice-grains with 
the hymn: RV, X, 161, for a person that is ill or suffering from 
consumption. For a bite by a venomous animal, the victim 
should be sprinkled with water with an appropriate verse. 

EPILEPSY 

Epilepsy (Apesm2ra) was a much-dreaded disease and u 
the name Svagraha indicates, was supposed to be an attack of 
the Dofi-demon to which boys were particularly liable. When 
a boy is attacked, the father (or the performer of the atone¬ 
ment ceremony) practices austerities like fas^g etc.; 
puts the sacrificial cord over the left shoulder, sips water and 
fetches water in an unused cup to pour it over the boy. The 
boy is covered with a net or an upper garment. He then 
causes a gong to be beaten or a bell to be rung and then takes 
the boy into the gambling*hall by another way than the door 
proper (i.e. through an opening made in the thatched roof of 
the hall, H.G.S.). In the middle of the hall (ie. at the place 
on which they gamble) the earth Is raised and besprinkled 
with water. Then he casts the dice, scattering them on all 
^es, makes a heap of them, spreads them out and lays the 
hoy on his back on the dice and besprinkles him with his 
joined hands with curds and salt, while a gong is beaten to 
the south with the following Mantras (P) which have a pecu- 
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Bar interest; “Kurkura, who boldest fast children! Chet! Chet! 
^unaka (doggy)I Set him free! It is true that the gods have 
given a boon to thee. Hast thou chosen even this boy? Chat! 
Doggy! Set him free?^’ 

SYMPTOMS OF EPIJJIPSY 

This should be done three times in the day (according to 
H) morning, noon and afternoon when the attack is on and 
also when lie is normal. He then touches the boy with the 
words “He does not sufier; he does not cry, he is not stiiT, nor 
sick when we speak to him and when we touch him.” 

THE iAJVKHA DISEASE 

The Ap. G.S. speaks of a disease called Sankba from which 
boys suffer and in which the person attacked uttters cries re> 
sembling the sound of a con^ (or £eAkha) 1 Ihe method of 
cure is as follows: The father practices austersUes like fast- 
ing, recites e verse and pours water on the head of the boy 
with a water-pot repeating another verse, in the morning, noon 
and at night. 

THE PREGHASCY PERIOD 

The expression “Deiamisyiya sQtave” refers to ten months 
(lunar) of pregnancy which comes very near to a period of 
280 days (after which delivery Is expected at any time ec^ 
cording to modem medical science). There is a rite called the 
Kshipra-jsnane to secure a quick and safe delivery (for des¬ 
cription, see chapter VI). The Pumsevsna ceremony (vide the 
same chapter) is rather hard to interpret, whether as a medi¬ 
cal prescription or as ritual magic. That miscarriages and 
ailments endangering the health of the pregnant woman were 
known occurrences is clear from the Anvalohhana rite (des¬ 
cribed in chapter VI). 

MINOR AILMENTS AND SOME METHODS OF CURE 

Head-ache appears to have been nearly as common then 
as it is now (when various brands of aspirins hood the mar¬ 
ket). The cure for it is described thus in P:—A person mois¬ 
tens his hands and passes them over the eyebrows of the un- 
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fortimat« sufferer with the verse, *‘From the eyes, the ears, 
the whiskers, the chin, and from the fore-head, I drive away- 
this disease of the head". The verse gives us an 
idea of the parts of the head attacked by head>ache. 
If only <me side of the head aches, another verse 1& 
redted and then the patient was bound to get bet* 
ler. That there were many centenarians is clear from 
the following description of the ceremony of Udakadlnft 
(water-libations) for deceased persona. After the buming of 
the dead body, permission is taken from a SamSnodaka of the 
deceased to offer libations and he responds with the words: 
“Do 90 now and never again", ij the deceased woe less than a 
hundred y9ar$ old." Fasts are so often recommended in the 
ritual code that their beneficial effects on health appear to have 
been keenly appreciated. The Slmantonnayana ceremony la 
Intended for the preservation and nourishment of pregnancy. 
The Soshyant!-boma is offered for the woman in labour, while 
the child is appearing. Ap. prescribes the following rite to 
cure a woman who is affected with consumption or is other* 
wise lick. The husband who has to observe chastity, rubs 
her limbs with young lotus4eavea (which are still rolled up) 
and with lotus-roots with appropriate formulas, Umb by limb 
and throws away the leaves and roots towards the west. For 
success In the generation of ehlldren, the husband bathes the 
wife with the urine of a red-brown cow. This is, of course, 
ritual magic rather than medicine. Thus, for the few ailments 
and diseases that are mentioned in the Grlhya-sQtras, the pres* 
crlption is ritualistic rather than chen^cal or medtcol and this 
is but to be expected as they are ritual text-books end will 
hardly mention anything without some ritual context or the 
other. This does not rule out the possibility of medical pres¬ 
criptions used aide by side though they are not mentioned. 

SECTION B 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
In the chapter on Manners and Customs it has been 
pointed out how cleanliness was constantly insisted upon 
and in fact the ritual text-books are never tired of recom- 
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meding a Isath or washing of the feet or sipping of water at 
the commencement of every rite, We shall now put together 
a few notices of sunilar hy^enic rules. 


A FEW HYGIENIC RULES 

After delivery the mother was to take a bath with the 
infant on the 12th day. A Sn2taka takes his bath with clothes 
on ( ), the idea being, to see that the garments were 

washed every day and a naked bath avoided. Purity and 
cleanliness were Insisted on Co such an extent that the sipping 
of water was recommended after sleeping, sneezing, eating, 
drinking, changing garments, walking on a high road and 
visiting a cemetery. As people lived mostly in the villages, 
the luxury of an open»air life was at their very doors. The 
O. S. drop now and then many valuable sanitation hints. A 
mixture of pounded roots of Kachiiani, Macha-kachiiani. 
Koiitakl, the egg*plant and the Indigo-plant is used (as noted 
before) for smearing the condnemant-room with. Burning* 
grounds seem to be located far away from the village, almost 
in the jungles. Execution-places were also far off. A SnStaka 
is not to eject phlegm In the neighbourhood of water. In the 
ceremony of Pretyavarohena (sleeping on the ground instead 
of on a high couch resorted to owing to the fear of serpents), 
the floor is to be swept with a PaUia branch and sprinkled 
with water before the layer of straw is laid on it as a bed. 
Wiping cf the surface, smearing it with cowdung end besprink¬ 
ling it with water, appear to be the standard methods of 
cleaning the floor, or the surface of a piece of ground. A 
Snitaka was to ease himself on ground covered with grass or 
the like (but never on a ploughed field or uncovered and 
bare ground, not standing nor rising up and wipe off with wood 
that has fallen off by itself. That there were places marked 
out for the accumulation of waste corresponding to the 
modern dust-bins is clear from the reference to ‘Heaps of 
sweepings’ near a house, where a Bali was to be offered. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ASTRONOMY & ASTROLOGY. 

PART I PEMOD 

Mr. Tilak is hl9 Orion, has devebpad an alaborata theory 
'egarding the state of astronomical knowledge and its special 
relation to the religious life of the lndo<Aryans in the very 
dawn of history, as reflected in Vedic literature from the hymns 
of the Rigvada down to the S&tra literature. Though the 
theory has found only one supporter among Orientalists vis. 
Jacobi, it is interesting and thought-provoking enough, to be 
summarised here in its broad and bare out-lines, (though one 
may not agree with It), in so far only as it relates to the evi¬ 
dence, however debatable, of astronomical knowledge in the 
l^V. 

THE VIEWS OF THE AUTHOR OF THE *ORlON‘ 

Several {tV. hymns presuppose a considerable develop¬ 
ment of the sacrificial ceremonies which it would be impossible 
to regulate without an accurate knowledge of months, seasons 
and the year. The primitive calender was in fact coevel with 
the sacrificial system. *'Tbe Sattras which lasted for one year 
were nothing but an imitation of the sun’s yearly course. They 
were divided into two distinct parts, each consisting of six 
months of 30 days each; in the midst of both was the vishuvat 
i.e. equator or central day, putting the whole Sattra into two 
halves’'.^ OSerings were made every morning and evening, 
on every fuU-and new-moon and at the commencement of 
every season and ayamt and the course of sacrifices ended 
with the year. The identification of Samvatsara with Yajna 
in many Brfihmana passages and the etymology of the word 
"Ritvij” (Rituyaj-'season-sacrificer’) point in the same dire^ 
tion. The meaning of Samvatsara (a period where the seasons 
dwell from ‘Vas’ to dwell) shows that the year was equivalent 
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to a complete cycle of the seasons. The year was thus solar 
hut at ihe same Ume sidereal and not tropical as the chaise 
in the seasons caused by the precession of the equinoxes is loo 
tninute to he noticed, imtil after the lapse of hundreds of years 
and as no early work mentions the motion of the equinoxes. 
The month, was, however, determined by the moon as the 
names for the ‘month’ and the ‘moon’ coincide in most of the 
Indo-European languages. The adjustment of the soUr year 
determined by the seasons, with the lunar year consisting of 
13 lunar months was therefore necessary and seems to have 
been made either by the insertion of the intercalary month 
every 2 or 3 years (Cf. RV. 1, 25, 8) or by the addition of 12 
(intercalary) nights at the end of every lunar year (Cf. ^V. IV. 
3S,T where we are told that the Ribhus-the genii of the seasons 
slackened their course and enjoyed the hospitality of the sun 
after toiling for a whola year; cf also AV. IV. 11, 11). The 
litter probably was the older device, the memory of which 
appears to be preserved in the Dvidaiiha or 12 days of pre¬ 
paration prescribed before the commencement of the yearly 
saerldce. 

VERNAL EQUimXf THE OLDER YEAR^BEGJNNlNG 
Now, the year as well as the ‘Uttarsyana’ in the earlier 
sense of 'the passage of Ihs sun into the northern h4mitpk6n\ 
in the earliest times, must have commenced with the vernal 
equinox and not with the winter solstice as In the later 8rauta 
Sotraa and Ved2hga-jyotisha for the following reasons: — 
(1). The Vishuvin or equator-day must have been the central 
day of the annual Satire which was a close imitation of the 
year es seen above; this does not fit in with the winter solstice 
as the commencement or the year. (2) KV. I. 72.7, and X.2,7, 
mention Deveyana and PitriySne as known to Agni and X,98,ll 
says that Agm knows the Devayina by the seasons. Now 
.datapaths Br. (II. 1.3.1-3) tells us that Devayina comprised 
the 3 seasons: Vasanta, Grlshma and Varshl and Brihad. A. 
and Chhandogya Up. equate DevaySna to 'the six months when 
the sun is towards the north.* Now as in neither hemisphere, 
the winter solstice marks the beginning of the spring, it fol¬ 
lows that in the oldest calendar, the Devayina, commencing 
with the spring began with the “Vernal equinox’*^the starting 
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point of the '"UttarSyafta m th^ earlier sense. When later the 
year-beginning was shifted to the Winter-solstice (a change 
completed at least before the Taittirlya-Sainhiti), the system 
of a double year-beginni!^ was started, the Vernal equinox 
being retained as the starting point for the purpose of the 
^Takahatra-sacriitces and Uttarayana got the sense of turn. 
iiig of the Sun towards the North from the SoutherTt-moaC 
point’^ In chapter IV of the Orion, various arguments (with 
which we are not concerned here) are put forward to show 
that the earliest period of Vedic antiquity extended from the 
Vernal equinox In Aditi or Punarvasu, to the time when it re> 
ceded to Mriga&iras or Orion. 

SPECIFIC EVIDENCE OF ASTRONOMICAL KNOWLEDGE 
IN THE 

!KV. X.&5.13 mentions two Kekshatras: Arjuni and Aghi 
and generally speaks of the Nakshatres and the motions of the 
Sun and the Moon as causing the seasons. RV. 1,164,48 refers to 
the number of days contained in the year (and perhops to the 
Ayanas, according to Yiska). ^V. 1 24,8 refers to a broad 
peth constructed by Varuria for the sun which probably refers 
to the zodiacal belt. This same is the path cd ^ita (1,41,4) 
where the Adilyas ere said to be placed and wherein Saraini 
discovered the cows of Indra (V.45,7-8) and which the lumi* 
nariea never transgressed. [Mr. Veidya in H.V.L. says that 
“Kabhat" and ‘Rochana’ are (be^des ‘Nakshatra’) words 
meaning ‘Stars’ the last word being reserved for ‘Lunar man¬ 
sions’. Dr. Keith says that Nekshatras were borrowed from 
some other nation later and meant in the ^V. only a ‘Star* and 
later also meant lunar mansions end were not brought into 
connection with the Sun ] RV. V, 40, refers to an eclipse ob¬ 
served by the sage Atri—a total solar eclipse and not to an 
obscuration of the Sun by clouds. If the Kakshatras were 
observed and carefully watched, planets like Venus, Jupiter 
and Saturn which out-shine many of the Nakshatras in 
liance, must have been known! The mention of five bulla in 
RV. 1,105,10 may not be regarded as explicit enough to denote 
the five planets, but there is the mention of Sukra and Manthin 
together in RV. 111,32.2 and IX, 46,4. Now the commentators 
take those to mean “two sacrificial vessels so called” but the 
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yearly sacrifice, being nothing but a symbolical representatiorL 
of the Sun*s yearly course, sacrificial vessels themselves have 
been named after the heavenly bodies and deities known at the 
time. Again X, 123-a hymn dedicated to Vena- is to be em¬ 
ployed at the sacrifice when the priest takes up the vessel 
‘Sukra’. This circumstance as well as expressions like '*Son of 
the Sun”» “On the top of ^ta (Zodiacid belt)’’, “Comes out 
of the ocean like a wave” etc. referring to Vena make it prob¬ 
able that we have in “Vena” the Aryan original of “Venus”. 
This word in lAtin is not to be traced to any Latin root and 
the Greek word Kupris (Latin Cypris) for Vanus can be 
traced to “^ukra” by well-known phoneme laws. So the 
planet Vena or 3ukra seems to have been discovered and 
named before these races (Greeks. Komens and Indians)' 
separated. As regards Tilik’s identification of Vena with 
Venus, it hu to be observed that neither linguistic nor literary 
data in the RV. is conclusive on the point 

PART 2. THE LATER SAMHITAS AND BRAHMANAS 
YUOA 

A division of time longer than the year Is the 'Yuga' which, 
consisting, as it did, of five years, accommodated two inter¬ 
calary months for adjustment of the solar and lunar years. 

SEAS023S 

Six seasons are mentioned generally, but at times five only, 
Vesanta coming first (Taitt. Br. 1, 1.2-6). A passage from the 
KaushTtaki Br. 1,3 perhaps indicates that the rainy season 
commenced with the beginning of SrivtQa. 

MONTHS AND WEEKS 

The old names of the months derived from the seasons 
viz. Medhu, Mjdhava etc. are found in the other SamhiUs and 
Taitt. Br. but the new names derived from twelve out of the 
twenty seven Nakshatras became current in the other Brah¬ 
man as e.g. in the Satapatha, Kaushltakl and Paficha-VimU 
Brihjnanas. There is a discussion in the Taitt. Samh. as to 
whether the month should begin with the new or full-moon. 
It is very probable that at this time the week consisted of six 
days and was called a Shadaha. 
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LUNAR AND SOLAR DAYS 

The Brihmanas refer to *‘Tithis” or lun&r days, but the 
Savana i.e. the natural or civil day (literally*—‘a sacrificial 
day’) seema to have been sunultaneously in use as a very 
natural unit of time and Taitt, Samh. (V7I. 57,1) and TXndya 
Br. (V, 13) show that the Brahmavidins of old had to effect 
an adjustment of the Sivana and lunar months by omitting a 
day from the former. 

NAKSHATRAS 

The Nakahetras are put down as 27 In the Taittirlya Sa/n.. 
and as 28 in the MaitriyanT and Atharvaveda Saiphit^a. Per¬ 
haps this variation is due to the varying number of days in the 
lunar montha. (But a different theory la put forward in the 
Orion P. 203 according to which, Abhljit though far away from 
the Zodiac found a place in the old list of the Nakshatras as 
marking the appi'oach of the Vishuvat-day, the central day In 
the primitive sacrificial calendar, but was dropped later when 
Vishuvat ceased to be the central day of the year owing to the 
falling back of the seasons). Fanciful etymologies of the 
names of Kakshatras and their presiding deties are also stated 
in the texts of this period. 

THE SCIENCE OF ASTRONOMY 

The planets must have been known though a doubt is ex¬ 
pressed as to this by some (Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1). 
The science of astronomy or Nakahatre-VidyS is mentioned as 
a subject of study in the Chhindogya Up. Among the PurusKa- 
Medha victims in the White Yajurveda, there Is a Nakshatra- 
darfa and Ganaka which shows that the science was specially 
studied. 

The Taittirlya Samhitl, the TaittirTya Brihmana and other 
works mention the KrittikSs as heading the list of Ibo Naksha- 
tr&s (and this has been supposed by Tilak to indicate that the 
Vernal equinox which once commenced the year coincided 
with the Krittikls at the time and inferences about the date of 
the works have been drawn from this fact). Similarly the 
well-known passage in the ^tapatha Brihmana '*the Krittikls 
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do not swerve from the esst” is adduced as evidence of the 
date of that Brahnuina but ^e theories have not commanded 
wide acceptance. 

PAST S. THE GiaHYA-SOTRAS 
SECTION "A”. 

ASTEONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS AND TERMINOLOGY 

In the 5. O. S. we are told that the moat auspicious time 
for all kinds of sacrifices is the time when *the sun shines on 
the tope of the great trees’. In the prescription of the Ume 
for fasting in connection with the new>and full-moon sacrl- 
dees, there is an interesting discussion in the Gobhlla G. S. 1. 9, 
regarding the determination of the exact time of the fuU-moon 
and the aew-moon. A dose astronomical observation has 
shown the ancients that there are three ways of reckoning or 
determining the time of the fuU-moon viz. when the full-moon 
<l.e. the Sandhyl-Pauranam&si) rises at the meeting of the 
day and night or when it rises after sunset (is. the Uttari- 
psur^amilst) or when it stands high in the sky at sunset (or 
the Astamitodlti). Rough definitions sre also added namely, 
'Full-moon is the greatest distance between the aim and moon, 
new moon is their nearest approach.’ The new-moon day is 
specified as the day on which the moon Is not seen someUmes; 
we are told that w# may also, while the moon is still visible 
accept it as the day of the new moon for already then the moon 
has made its way. 

SPECMLIZAT70N 

That there was specialization in astronomical studies is 
indicated by the Satra, 1, 5,12 in Gobhlla which sums up the 
above discussion by saying that this doctrine or science of 
astronomy should be ascertained from those ivho knew it. S. 
makes one careful astronomical observation when it prasenbes 
the time for making marks on cattle. '*The new-moon that 
follows after the Phllguna full-moon falls under the Nakshatra 
Revatr. On this new-moon, marks should be made” etc. A. 
1.4.1, and all G. S. generally accept the tradition recorded in 
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Jaimini that aU X>eva ceremonies sixould be performed only 
in Ihe UtUrSyaoa. 

ENUitffifUT/ON AND NOMENCLATURE OF 
NAKSHATRAS 

In an interpolated Ka^da of the S. G. S. twenty-eight Nak* 
shatras are enumerated, Abhijit being added to the usual 
twenty-seven end placed between the two Ashi^has and 
va^ in the order of enumeration. The name of $atabbiahak 
occurs for ^tatorala and Proahthapadis for Bhidrapadas. In 
the Paraakara G. S. in the description of the Agrahiyana cere- 
mony, the names of the five years constituting the quin* 
quennial Yuga are given separately as '‘Samvatsara, Parlvat- 
sara, Zd^vatsara, Idvatsara and Vatsara/’ 

SECTION “B*'. 

POSSIBLE REMINISCENT REFERENCES TO AN OLDER 

CALENDAR 

The neme given to the full-moon night of the month of 
Mirga$traha is Agrahlyan? and the concluding ceremonies of 
the rites devoted to the setpents which are performed on this 
night are called the rites of the Agrahlyanl. This name le 
perhaps significant. The literal meaning is “coming at the 
beginning (Agra) of the year (H&yana)'*. Similarly In the 
H. G. S. this night is called “Sacpvabarasya Patnf' (the con¬ 
sort of the year), an epithet intelligible only on the supposi¬ 
tion that it was one of the opening nights of the year. Are 
there reminiscences here of a system of reckoning accordii^ 
to which the month of Margaiirsha was the first month of the 
year? (Cf- ‘Jrwi^rt of the Glti X, iS). Be¬ 

sides, of the three or four Ash^kis (or E^th days of the dark 
fortnights) which follow the fuU-moon night of the MSrgalirsha 
month (Or Agrahlyanl), when the Ashuke festivals are cele¬ 
brated. the last one ont^ is called the Ekashtaki’. Now this 
EkS^take is called “Samvatsarasya PatnT (consort) or Pratimi 
(Image )" in the AV as well as in the Taitt-Samh. In P. G. S. 
it is called 'The leader of the days*', an epithet ugnifying its 
unique position as closing the old year and ushering in the 
11 
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new year. Similarly when in H. G. S. the Knttikaa are placed 
at the head ef the Nakshatras, there is a remixuscence of the 
mode of enumerating the Nakshatras current when the Kfitti- 
ISs headed the list. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EKASHJAKA 

Now if we take up for consideration the EHtlshtalci de<^ 
criptlon, we find that the most widely accepted Ek£sh(aki 
among the G. S. in the list is the third Ashtakd of the three 
Ashtakls following the AgralUyani or full-moon night of 
MArgailreha or the 8th day of the dark half of Msgha. (Accord* 
mg to those few G. SQtras which hold that there are four 
Ashfakls, the last Aahtaki or EkishtakS would be the 8th day 
of the dark half of Phfilguna). Hie epithets applied ore siini* 
]er to those we meet with in the passages from the Taitt. Samh. 
Vn, 4, B and Hin^ya BrSh. V. 9 (quoted In Orion P. 44 & 45) 
and the same conclusions that have been deduced from these 
latter passages there (Orion Page 53), may be deduced from 
these GrihyasQtra passages which, (according to that view) 
may be said to be reminiscent of the following ancient astro* 
nomical facts:—The full-moon night of the month of M&gha 
(or Phllguna) must have been the older year—beginning cur¬ 
rent once, though the two different traditions prevalent at two 
different times were separated by a wide interval. A reminia- 
cent corroboration of the above view Is the mention In G. of 
the KrittikJa being at the head of the Naksbatras [For fuQar 
explanation of this point, see parts 1 and 2 of thia chapter^ 
which briefly is thia:—if the winter solstice commencing the 
year fell on the Migha full-moon, then the vernal equiniox 
would be in the KrittikU.] 

AS THE FIRST MONTH? 

As regards the application oi identical epithets (Sam* 
vatarasya Patni) to the full^oon-night of MsrgalTrsba, we 
muffti by parity of argument, read in them a refer^ce to 
Mirgastrsha as the Rrst month of the year (?) and a coniirma> 
tion of the Grtl statement quoted above. Now we cannot 
agree with Mr. Tilak when he says that all statements in which 
the first position is assigned to the month of Mirgai&'sha 
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represent a certain, period of Sanskrit Eterature when native 
scholars Arst tniscoaoelved the primary meaning of Agrahj- 
yanika (Orion P. 30). We rather think that difFe^ence oj 
custom or dif erence of seasons in dt^erent parts oj India must 
have been responsible for different year—beginnings in diiFe* 
rent provinces or periods of time. The lU^rgaitrsha tradition 
is particularly strong and is further supported by the A. G. S. 
when it prescribes a repainting and repairing of the house on 
the Margaitrsha full-moon day in connection with the Pratya- 
varohana ceremony which takes place on that day. 

As has been seen in the chapter on 'Marriage*, the G. 8. 
mention a peculiar marriage custom viz.—the bridegroom asks 
the bride, on their arrival at the new home when the stars are 
visible, to have a look at 'Dhruva' (the pole-star), the symbol 
of constancy: the Ideal of conjugal life. Jacobi points out 
that this was possible only about 2780 6. C. when Alpha 
Draconis. a very bright star prominently visible to the naked 
eye, appeared in the vicinity of the Pole continuously for 500 
years because the present pole-star of the northern Hemis¬ 
phere Viz. Alpha In the Little Bear was far away from the 
Pole about 2000 years ago. This gives us some faint Indica¬ 
tions about the date of the Gfihya Sutras being anywhere 
from 1000 B.C. to 200 B.C. but lixes, in the opinion of Jacobi, 
the lower limit of the KV., the marriago-hymn in which does 
not mention this custom. 

SECTION “C”. 

DEITIES PRESIDING OVER HEAVENLY BODIES AND 
DIVISIONS OF TIME 

ASTROLOGY 

That luminaries in the heavens like the Nakshati’as should 
be deified is quite in keepli^ with the spirit of Vedic mytho¬ 
logy. There is nothing surprising therefore if a presiding 
deity is mentioned in connection with every Nakshatra but 
when we closely analyse the nature of these various presiding 
duties e.g. Nirriti presiding over Mula and Brihaspati over 
Pushya, we can easily understand the transition from astro- 
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nomy and mythology combined to astrology and trace herein 
the basis of some asCroh^icai beliefs such as the inauspicious- 
ness of the Mula Nakshatra and the auspidousness of Jupiter 
(Brihaspati) when close to the Pushya Nakshatxa. This transi¬ 
tional stage is almost completed when we find (e.g. in S.G.S.) 
^st days, nights, half-months (lunar) and seasons are not 
units of time but also deities in the Vaitvadeva along with the 
Nakahatras. This same deification of time-units is found in 
S.G.S. when we are told that a sacrifice of cooked food is 
offered in the Suttkagni to the Tithi of the child's birth and to 
the constellation tmder which the child U bom and also in 
P.GS. when it prescribes that oblations are to be offered to 
Samvatsara, Parivatsara, Idvstsara, Idivatsara and Vatsara, 
tbe five years of the quinquennial Yuga in the Agrahiyaj^I 
description. 

THE CONCEPnOH OF AUSPICIOUS TIMES 

So implicit is the belief in the auspiciousness or otherwise 
of a particular point or period of time that a particular time 
is always prescribed for every sacrament and every step of 
the rituel In general, the Uttariiyana, the bright fortnight, 
the masculine f^akshatras (viz. the Afvayuk, Funarvasu, 
Fushya, Hasta, latabhiihak, Proshfhapada, according to the 
commentators) and Hasta. Rohlnl end the UttarSs and the 
time before noon were auspicious. The Anurldhi Nakshatra 
wss prescribed for the Ashiaki fesUval. The new moon-day 
was important for the monthly ^riddha end odd days of the 
dark fortnight for the Pitrikarman or 3riddha In general. For 
the SoSna, the choice may be among FokinT, Mriga, Tishya, 
Uttaraphalguni, Kasta, Chltii, and Vlfikha, The Pushya or 
Sravane is prescribed for the Pumsavana ceremony and the 
Rohinl for ploughing. 

These are only typical illustrations and show how 
carefully the NaJcshatras and divisions of time were classified 
on the principle of auspiciousness or otherwise—a principle 
€xplicaibie only on the hi/pothesis of a belief in Attrology. 
There is no mention of the Rlii*s (the 12 divisions of the ecli^ 
tic or signs of the Zodiac) nor of the ‘Vira’s or names of week¬ 
days. Leaving aside the very controverrial questions as to 
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whether the Indians borrowed the Rl^ from the Greeks or 
vies versa and as to when they were invented or introduced* 
we may make one safe assertion viz. that astronomical and 
astrological calculations took into account only the Nakshatiras. 
Marriage again, teas no occcston for any elaborate consulta* 
tiona of the science of Astrology and a deep study of the 
horoscopes of the hrlde and the hride-groom, as at presentl 



CHAPTER XVn 


EDUCATION 
PART 1. BtV. PERIOD. 


INITIATION 

The term Education [educo^I lead forth, 1 bring up (a 
child) from e, out and duco, I lead] hae Ita counter^rr in an¬ 
cient Indian eocie^ in the term ^Upa-nayana’ [the draiuing 
near or leading forth of a youth to hinuelf (Le. to studentship) 
by bis teacher]. There is no direct reference to the rite of Ini¬ 
tiation or Upenayana in the ^V. The parallel Indo-Iranlan rite 
surviving in the Navjot ceremony among the Parsis shows, 
however, that this rite did exist very probably among the 
Aryans from the earliest times. All primitive people, in fact, 
possess some kind of a ceremony connected with the formal 
admission of an adult youth to a regular membership of the 
tribe; but the form in which this Sarpslcfra is presupposed In 
the Brihmsnas and presented in the Grihya^Sotras clearly 
shows the preponderance of priestly interest in the formula¬ 
tion of its details. 

A VEDIC CLASS 

The Prog song; RV. VII lOB gives us a glimpse of the edu- 
cationid system (If system, it can be called) of the RV. days. 
The dfth verse of this hymn runs thus: “When one of them 
repeats the speech of the other, as the learner that of his 
teacher, all that is in perfect harmony like a lesson which 
you, eloquent as you are, recite in the waters’'. Here is a 
picture of the earliest Vedic school presented in the compari¬ 
son of the collective croaking of the frogs, to the chorus (or 
babel!) of voices heard when a teacher is reciting the Veda, 
section by section (parvon), the pupils repeating his words. 
The hvst verse of the hymn tells us through a simile, that this 
concerted achool-reeiUUon went on at intervals in the course 
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of the year, that, in short, there were terms of the Vedic 
school: —“The frogs having lain low (for the rest of) the year 
like Brjhmanas {practising a vow, have uttered forth their 
voice inspired by Parjanya". The ‘vow* is that of silence. The 
father himself might often be the teacher of the son, imparting 
education at home but the above verse refers to a teacher 
surrounded by his pupUa, the instruction being vocal. There 
is a reference to debates in RV. X. 71. 

HOME EDUCATION 

It has now been recognised that even in this period, the 
Sopta sacridce was elaborated and the division of sscriiieial 
work among the several priests (the Hotri ate. and nearly 
seven assistants already accomplished. The training then, of 
each class of priests in the particular Veda and ritual ha was 
in charge of, presupposes the kind of Vedlc-sehool-recitatlon 
that the Frog-hymn illustrates. Similarly the assignment of 
certain occupations to particular Varnas and the tendency for 
such occupations to become hereditary brings us to another 
peculiar aspect of the system of education in Ancient India 
that survives to a certain axtant even to-day vts.—home edu- 
cation. The son was a kind of apprentice to his father who 
was his tutor and picked up the particular art, industry, trade 
or other activity his father lived upon, by a course of practical 
training at home. If, however, the father was a priest and 
specially proficient in his Vedic lore, he would naturally 
attract a number of neighbouring students also around him 
and be the central figure of a picture like the one presented 
to us, in the Frog-hymn. The celebrated verse in the RV. lU, 
62,10: the Giyatri has prayers for *a whetting of the intellact*, 
(necessary for intellectual training). 

PART 2. THE LATER SAhlHITAS AND 
THE BRAHMANAS 

UPANAYANA AND THE LIFE OF A BBAHMACHARIN 

The process of imparting knowledge, particularly the 
knowledge of the sacred hymnology and ritual, of which we 
get just a rudimentary picture in the Frog-hymn of the ^IV. 
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must have become more and more systematised as the sacri> 
fidal ritual and the literature connected with it increased and 
had to be preserved by oral transmission trom teacher to pupil. 
Whether writing was introduced into India about SOO B.C. by 
traders coming by way of Mesapotamia (as Buhler thinks) or 
was aa old as 3000 B.C. and indigenous as Dr. D. R. Bhandar* 
kar thinJcs (Proceedings of the first Oriental Conference 
VoL 1), it played no important part in the educational system 
of AAcient India. There is a reference to Svidhyaya (daily 
lesson of Vedic study) in the Yajvzrveda and a Brahmachirin 
collecting Semidhs (fuel'Stlcks) and bringing alms for the 
teacher is the Upamina (standard of comparison) for the sun 
In the AV, (XI, 5). The BrShmanas, exegetical, illustrative and 
explanatory in character aa they are, are themselves va$t uxt- 
hooks explaining the sacri^cial ritual. Long bsU of teachers 
are mentioned in the Brthmanas; and the ^tapatha Br, in its 
description of the Upanayana XI, 3, 5,1*7 and elsewhere, pre¬ 
supposes the Upanayana SamskSra as represented to us in the 
GrihyasQtras In all 11a important phases and aspects such as 
( 1 ) the formal acceptance of the pupil by the teacher who 
has been requested by the pupil to do so; ( 2 ) the entrusting 
of the pupil to the care of the appropriate deities; (3) the 
vows and duties to be observed by him while residing at the 
teacher’s house viz. putting fuel on the Are, sipping water and 
begging alms (4) and his dress including the AJina, the girdle 
etc. The young Afigiraaa teaching hia elders (XUl. 9, 23-24 
of the TIUidya Br.). the story of Nibhfinedlsh^a and Bhira- 
dvfija in the Alt. and Taltti. Br&hmanea and the storias of Sve- 
taketu Aruaeya and SetyakSma JSb&la in the Chhindogya-up. 
and the well-known AnuiSsana passage in the Taitt, Up. 1. 11. 
1-4-all give vivid details of the simple educational system of 
those days. The Taitt. Aranyaka 1, 26 even mentions certain 
rules found in the Grihya Sutras such as “The pupil should 
not run while it la raining, nor urinate in water nor bathe 
naked*’ etc. 

WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

An important fact is that we find educated ladies like 
Maltrey?, Glr^ and Arundhati who could carry on discussions 
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on the most abstruse {i^ilosophical subjects. Kov although 
it is cot explicitly mentloced that the system of education in¬ 
cluded a provision for the teaching of women, these instances 
show that learned women were honoured. These women prob¬ 
ably received their training at home from their fathers or after 
marriage from their husbands. 

THE SUBJECTS OF STUDY 

The TSndya Br. mentions Arithmetic, Grammar and Pro¬ 
sody, as subjects of study. Even language was carefully 
studied as the ‘Northerners' are mentioned as experts in lan¬ 
guage and grammar, In a Brihmaaa. The ChhJndogya Up. 
VH enumerates as subjects o! study, the four Vedas, litihisa, 
Purina, lUii (ArlthmeUc), Vskovftkya (logic), Kshatra-vldyS 
(art of war), astronomy, etc. 

A PRIVATE SYSTEM OF EDVCATIOH 

There was then no system of state education. The Brah¬ 
min teachers taught students of the three higher castes at their 
houses giving them free boarding and lodging. The pupils 
served the teacher and gave him Guru-dakshinS or fees at the 
end of the period of studentship. 

THE FAMOUS ‘SATYAM VADA* PASSAGE 

The Taitt Up. passage 2, 11, 1-4 referred to above, gives 
a clear idea of the moral and Intellectual part of education. 
Truth-speaking, observance of Dharma, devoUon to parents 
and the Achiiya, hospitality and charity are inculcated as 
essential virtues upon the minds of the students. A point 
of interest is that the Guru mokes no extravagant claims of 
mural perfection for hrmself. He is only human after all and 
the pupil is asked to hold up as an ideal only his meritorious 
deeds and ignore others. 

THE PRACTICAL ASPECT OF EDUCATION 

The practical aspect of education is disclosed in the advice 
to the pupil to continue the line of progeny by marrying, 
not to swerve from the path of glory, to attend to ‘Kulala’ 
or means of well-being in the worldly sense, to make ^ts 
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not merely out of generosity but also for fear of public 
opinion as well as out of shame (Hri^S). 

UTERAHT DEBATES 

Kings like Janaka, of course, encouraged leamu^ by hold¬ 
ing literary tournaments and philosophical debates. The 
intervals of the great sacrifices were convenient for such 
debates and lovers of learning undertook long foumeys to 
ettend them. 

VEDIC SCHOOLS OR CHARANAS EARLIER THAN THE 
SOTRA-^CHARANAS. MAX MOLLER^S VIEW 

As Max Muller (History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature) 
has shown, there existed two types of Vedtc schools even 
before (he ScTtro-ckaraaoe viz, those which originated with a 
difference in the Samhiti texts and (2) those with a difference 
in the BrShmana-texts. The Sskalas and BAshkalas were the 
most ancient ^khAs (or schools) caused by differences in the 

SanihitA texts. Similar Sarnhiti-lAkhSs for the Sims^veda 
or Yajurveda must have been there though not always met 
with. The BrJhmana of the Vjjesaneyins gave rise to fifteen 
Charanas of the VAjasaneylns and among them to the Kinva 
end Msdhyandina Charanas. 'Ihe BrShmana-charanaa existed 
previous to the composition of the Sutras and are quoted In 
the S%ma*veda'SQtras. The SQtras (vhen they arose affected 
the constitution of these Vedie Charanas and therefore, it is 
not always possible to determine with certainty whether a 
Charane dates from the BrShmane or the Satra period. 

PAKT 3. THE GWHYA-SOTRAS 

SECTION A: 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE INITIATION CEREMONY 

THE PROPER ACE FOR THE CEREMONY 

The time of the initiation is the eighth year or the tenth 
(after conception) for a Brahmin, the eleventh year for a 
Kshatriya and the twelfth year for a Vaitya (S.) fThe 
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counting of years not from birth bat from conception occurs 
also In the Buddhist ordinances.] Several Grihya-texte admit 
both ways of counting the years. The time-limit for Initiation 
does not expire until the sixteenth year for a Br^hma^, until 
the twenty-second for a Kshatriya and until the twenty-fourth 
for a Vaiiya; after these ages, however, they become 
Patita-aavitrikas (men who have lost their right of learning 
the SSviti’T), men for whom no sacriiices were to be per¬ 
formed, with whom no intercourse could be kept and whom 
no one would teach. According to Olderberg^^ the number 
of years given for the Upenayana of persons of the three 
castes (Brlhmanaa 8 to 16, Kshatrlyaa II to 22, and VaJiyas 
12 to 24) is evidently derived from the number of syllables 
of the three metres, viz. the GSyatr!, the Trlahtubh, and the 
Jagat?. This, according to him, is a very curious example 
showing how in India, fantastic speculations like those regard¬ 
ing the mystical qualities of the metres, were strong enough 
to influence the customs and institutions of real life. Piraskare 
allows an option as regards the time which may be *one that 
is considered auspicious by the different families*. As regards 
Patlta-sivitrlkas, he says '‘A person whose ancestors through 
three generations have been Patita-sivltrlkas is excluded from 
the sacrament of initiation and from being taught the Veda. 
Of such persons, those who desire to receive the sacrament 
msy perform the sacrldce of Vrltya-stoma and then study the 
Veda, if they like.'* 

THE UPPER GARMENT OR SKIN FOR THE INITIATED 

The youth to be Initiated Is adorned, his hair Is arranged 
and he wears a new garment or an antelope-skin if he is 
4 Brihmana; the skin of a spotted deer. If a Kshatriya; 
4 goatskin or a cow-hide (S). if a Vai^a or “a cow's hide 
may do for all If the prescribed one is not to be had, because 
to that belongs the first place among all upper garments,*’ 
says Paraakara. 

THE LOWER GARMENT 

If the youths to be initiated put on garments, they should 
put on dyed ones: the Btlhmana, e reddish-yeUow one; the 


1. S, B. E. VoL XXDC, 59. 
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Kahatriya, a light-red one; and the Vaiiya, a yellow on& 
(A). G. prescribes a garment o£ linen or hempen doth for 
a Brahmin; of cotton for a Kshatriya; of wool» for a Vaiiya. 

THE STAFF 

The staff of a Brahmin youth about to he inlUated should 
be made of Paliia or Bilva wood; that of a Vaiiya, of 
Udumbara wood and that of a Kshatriya, of Nyagrodha wood 
(S.) Different G, 8. prescribe different kinds of wood e.g. 
A. prescribes Udumbara for the Kshatriya. In fact, he adds 
'‘Or all sorts of staffs are to be used by youths of all castes.*’ 
Different heights ie. lengths of the staff are prescribed for 
the different castes. That of the Brihmana shall reach the 
tip of the nose; that of a Kshatriya, the forehead; that of 
1 Vaiiya, the hsir, (The Dharma-sQtras, however asdgn. a 
longer staff to the higher caste!). AP. has a curious direction, 
'‘The staff of a lUjanya should be a branch of the Nysgrodha 
tree, so that the down-ward^tumed end of the branch forms 
the tip of the staff.” 

THE JN!TIATJOH^RJTE AS DESCRIBED !H H- (MAfWLY) 

The time prescribed for Initiation is (broadly speaking): 
spring for a Brahmin, summer for a Rjjanya and autumpi for a 
Vaiiya; a further specification within the prescribed season Is: 
the time of the increasing moon, under an auspicious Nakshat' 
ra, preferably under a constellation the name of which is ma^ 
cuUne. On the day of the Initiation, the youth is given some¬ 
thing to eat; his head la shaved, his hair are arranged, he 
is bathed and decked with ornaments. He is dressed in a 
(new) garment. Then the folioving objects, required (for 
I he ceremony), are kept ready viz. a stone, a (new) garment 
(lower), a skin, a three-fold-twlsted girdle, etc. He makes 
preparations for laying the pegs round (the tire). Then in 
the Orihya'tire, a DarvT sacrifice is offered by both. The 
teacher sits to the west of the fire with his face turned to¬ 
wards the east; and to the south of the teacher, the boy 
wearing the sacrlticial cord over his left shoulder, having 
sipped water, sits dovm and touches (the teacher) and rentes 
the Mantras with which he sacrifices. Agni is implored in 
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appro p riate Mantraa to lead die boy to lon^ Ufe and the 
Jaya, Abhyatizia and lUah^bhrlt oblationa are oSered before 
the Svishiakrit oblation. Then (i.e. after the ceremonies 
from the putting of wood on the dre to the Aiyabhiga oblations 
have been performed) the teacher causes the pupil to put 
a piece of Pallia wood on the Are (AP) and then makes 
him tread with his right foot on a stone placed near the 
northerly junction of the pegs with the formula: ^'Loke a stone 
be firm.” After the boy has taken off his old garments, the 
teacher makes him put on a new garment with appropriate 
prayers and recites over him a verse for long life. He then 
winds the girdle three times (or twice) from left to right 
round the boy so that It covers his naveb On the north 
side (i.«. the left-hand side) of the nsvel, he makes a three¬ 
fold knot (in the girdle) [there may be one knot or three 
•or also hvs (S)]> and draws that to the south side of the 
navel. He then sirranges for him the skin, as an outer or 
upper garment (8. only adds. "He adjutu the escnjictal 
cord with cn appropriate verse.") H. does not mention the 
following ritual act here which is mentioned in a number 
of other Q.S. The teacher now holds his joined hands which 
are filled with water by himself or by a Brahmin well-versed 
in the Mantras above the joined hands of Che pupil. (Kh. 
(e G). The teacher then says to him *‘What Is name?'* 

*T am so & so^ Sir!" says the other; "Descending from the 
same ^Ishls?" asks the teacher addressing him by his two 
names (H). "Descending from the same ^ishis, Sir” says 
the other; "Declare that thou art a student” says the teacher. 
"I am a studenc” responds the other (S). There are minor 
variations in these set questions and answers; e.p. according 
to P, "Whose Brahmachirin art thou?” the teacher asks and 
the student says '^ours”, the teacher adding "Indra's pupil 
art thou”. After this the teacher sprinkles (or pours) thrice 
with joined hands, the water on the joined hands of the student 
or the water is made to run out from bis joined hands into 
those of the pu^I 


THE FORMAL GIVING IN CHARGE OF THE BOY 

According to H. the giving in charge of the boy to the 
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gods with Mantras difleru:^ with the caste of the boy» tskes 
place almost at the begmnmg, after the girdle, akia etc. are 
put on. The teecher then touches with his left hand the 
left shoulder of the pupil and draws his right hand towards 
himself with the Vyil^tis, the Savitrl-verse and with the 
formula: ''By the impulse of the god Savitri, with the arms 
of the two Alvins, with Pushan's hands, 1 initiate thee!*’ He 
then seizes with his ^ght hand (the hoy*s) right hand to> 
^ether with the thumb, with appropriate formulae such as 
the impulse of the god Savitri, become Brihaspati’s pupil; 
atp toatar, put oa iuel, do thy sereiee, do not sleep m day* 
time/’ Then the teacher gradually moves his right hand 
down over (the boy’s) right shoulder and touches the place 
of his heart with verses like, "Thy heart shall dwell in 
my heart. To me elone thou shall adhere/’ He than touches 
the place of bis navel with: "Thou art the knot of all breath. 
Do not loosen thyself/’ Then reciting appropriate formulae, 
he seises with his right hand the boy’s right hand together 
with the thumb. Taking his mouth near to the boy’s mouth, 
he murmurs: "Intelhgence may Indra. (the goddess Sarasvati 
etc.) give thee/’ He then gives the boy in charge (to the 
gods) with various formulas. The teacher ne)ct makes him 
ait down to the wsst of the hre facing the north and makes 
him eat the remnants of tha sacrifldal food, the teacher 
looking on and reciting appropriate Mantras. After the boy 
has sipped water, the teacher causes him to touch water and 
recites over him a prayer for long life and then makes him 
walk round the fixe so as to keep his right side turned to¬ 
wards it and then causes him to say ’T have come hither 
to be a student” etc. as above. 

MINOR VARIATIONS IN OTHER GFJHYA SuTRAS 

'There are a few minor variations in the other G.S. e.g. 
the student is made to look at the sun while the teacher says 
"God Savitri, this is thy Brahmachirin” etc. (A). S. describes 
the act of Upanayana itself as follows:—And seizing the 
(student’s) hands with (his own) hands, holding his right 
band upper-most, he murmurs: "By the impulse of the God 
Savitri. 1 initiate thee!” He should initiate those loho aspire 
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to h& leaders of men with the verse “Thee! The Lord of the 
host” (RV. n. 23.1); he should initUte warriors with another 
verse and sick persons with the Mahavyahrltis. 

THE SAVITRJ 

The next most important ceremony is the teaching of 
the SSvitr!. This is done after one year or three niphts or 
immediately after the Initiation (S). Plraskara adds the 
option of ‘Six months, twenty-four days, twelve or six days” 
^ter the Initiation. The Giyatri (^V. III. 62. ID) is to be 
recited to a Brahmin, a Trishtubh (9V. 1. 35. 2) to a Kshatriya, 
and a Jagati (^V. IV. 40. 5) to a Vailya (S); or a Gdyatrr 
to persona of ail castes (P), provided it it a verse saered to 
5avitri. A bunch of grass with its points directed towards the 
north is placed to the west of the fire. The teacher alts on 
it, facing the east. The boy raises his joined hands towards 
the sun, clasps the feet of teacher and then ^ts down to the 
south of the teacher (H) or of the fire, facing the east and 
looks at him and then addresses him: “Recite, Sir! the Sivltn! 

[ (After this the teacher pronounces the word ^On') (S)]. 
(P, Kh. H. de Ap.):—The teacher then recites the SflvitrT to 
hijn, Pida by Pjdar hemistich by hemistich and hnally the 
whole verse, reciting it together with the student When re¬ 
peating the SAvltri, Piida by Pida, he pronounces the VyShritls 
singly at the beginning or at the end ei the Ptdas; in the same 
way, the first and the second Vydhritl at the beginning or at 
the end of the hemlsUchs or the last Vyihriti when he repeats 
the whole verse (AP). H. actually lays down the mode of reci¬ 
tation illustrating in a way the above directions:^'* 

‘ gffWt ^ 9: U 

and finally ^ . n Then the 

Mahivyihritls are recited one by one and om at the end. 
After this, according to S. the teacher makes the student sip 
water three times with the Mantra.” Waters are ye by ndine» 
of you being such, may I partake; receive me into your favoim” 
and then hands over the staff with the five verses (RV. V. 51, 
11-15) which is done (according to AP) after the student 
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touches his upper Up and both hU ears with appropriate 
Mantras. 

THE DANpA’PRAVANA AGAlNt 

Rimachandra, the commentator of S. says the staff 
which was given to the pupU, nlently before, is at this 
stage ^ven again with the recitation of Mantras. Oldenberg 
(5.6. E. XXIX, P. 6S) however dilTers and says ‘‘I do cot think 
^at dlls double handing over of the staff agrees with the real 
of the text. GobhUa also (II.IO) and AivaUyana 
(7, 22, I) prescribe the Dandaprad^na after the repetition of 
the Sflvitri without mentioning that the same had been done 
alrea^ before; Piraakcxa n, Z, II, speaks of the handing over 
of the staff before the recital of the Sivitxl and does cot state 
that it should be repeated afterwards. All these ceremonies: 
the teaching of the Sivitrl as well as the Oa^apradina, were 
considered as forming part of the Upanayana, even though a 
longer or s shorter spece of time (S. O. 11.5.1-3) might elapse 
between the first arrival of the student at the teacher’s house 
and the performing of these rites. This follows from II.II, 
SCtras 2-4 of the ^tikhiyana Grihya Satra". In support of 
Oldenberg's remark, it may be added that the Khldlra G.S. 
and AP. G. S. mention the handing over of the staff only once 
l.e. after the SSvitrl teaching. 

THE NEXT STAGES 

The H. G. S. describes the next stage of the rite as fol¬ 
lows :>-The teacher then causes the student to put on the fire 
first, seven pieces of fresh PalSia vrood (with unbroken tops, 
each one span in length, which have been ennointed with ghee), 
next two and then four pieces of wood, sprinkles water round 
the fire, worships deities like Agni, VSyu and Aditya and then 
an optional gift is given to the teacher. Then the teacher 
makes the pupil rise and gives him in charge to the Sun with 
Ihe words "Sun! This is thy son! etc.” and then worships the 
Sun, The teacher now gives him the staff (mentioned already) 
and hands him a bowl for begging. Then he says to him “Go 
out for alms*’. Let the pupil beg of his mother first (or of a 
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woman who will not refuse: S.) and next let him heg in other 
houses, i.e., houses of people who are kindly disposed towards 
him Let him approach for alms six or twelve (or an 
indefinite number of) people. He brings the food to his Guru 
and announces it to him by saying “ (These aro) the alms”. 
The teacher accepts it with the words “Good alms they are”. 
With an appropriate verse, the teacher takes for liimself the 
former garment of the student. When the food <wih which 
the Brahmanes shall be entertained) is ready, (die student) 
takes some portion of boiled rice, cakes and flour, mixes (these 
substances) with clarified butter and eacrifiees with formulas 
like “To Agni, Svjhsi” He then offers e portion of the same 
kinds of food on eaat-werd-pointed Darbha grass to Viatupad. 
After serving those three kinds of food to the BrShmanes, end 
having caused them to say “Auspicious day) Hail! Good luck!” 
he keeps, through three days, vows like eating no pungent or 
saline food etc. (described in another section). After the lapse 
of those three days, he serves In the seme way three kinds of 
food to the Brihmanas, securing their blessinp and discharges 
himself of these vows. The same observances or vows may be 
kept up afterwards also. Such are the main elements of the 
very important Upanayana ceremonial 

SECTION B: 

MORAL TRAINING 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER 

That education in ancient India was dominated by one 
ideal viz. development of character < ^ flfsir er ” ) is 

seen from the numerous vows and obseroaTices imposed on the 
pupil (Brahmficblrin) after the Upanayana which was a sort 
of entrance into a new spiritiiol life which entailed on him the 
most rigorous discipline for a definite period. He was to live 
as a religious student in the house of his teacher. So our 
ancient Universities were residential and a more perfect 
Tutorial or Preceptorial system was followed than is now 
pos^Ie in any modem Universl^, as the pupils were under 
the observation of their Guru, for all the twenty-fcur hoursl 
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THE STANDING VOWS AND OBSERVANCES 

The vows and observances xnentioced above are:—He eat» 
no pungent or saline food and no vegetables but H. G. S. 
would relax this restriction after the first three days following 
immediately after the Upanayana. He sleeps on bare ground^ 
does not diink out oi an earthen vessel, does not sleep by day¬ 
time, does not eat honey or meat, brings (to his ,teacher) the 
&od which he has received as alms and a pot cd water, in the 
morning and In the evening, fetches a bundle of firewood every 
day and in the morning and evening or in the evening puts< 
fuel on the fire. His fire-worship or service is as follows:—He 
establishes the fire in Its proper place, wipes with his hands 
the ground round it, sprinkles water round it, bends his right 
lotee and then puts on fuel with proper Mantras and then hie 
daily Vedic recitation goes on. He always carries a staff, 
wears a girdle and has his hair tied ist one knot or he ties tiie 
lock on the crown of the head only in a knot (if the rest of the 
hair are shaven). As an uppwr garment, he might wear the 
various skins mentioned before or a garment dyed with red 
Lodhra. He obeerves Brahmacharya or perfect celibacy. Ha 
could not relox these observances, while the studentship' 
lasted for 48, 24, or 12 years or even for a shorter period. P. 
adds that bathing for pleasure, sitting on high seats, falsehood 
and taking what Is not given to him, are forbidden to the stu¬ 
dent. The elms are announced to the teacher first and then 
eaten with his permission. Vratas or vows are an inteirral 
part of hit education e g. when a lesson la finished, standing 
and fasting for the rest of the day are necessary. 

THE 'SANDHY^i^ ADORATION 

Every day, he performs the SandhyS or twilight devotion 
in the forest In the evening, with a piece of wood i.s. a 
Samidh in his hand, seated, he performs it, observing tilence, 
turning his face to the north*west i.e. to the region between 
the chief (west) point and the intermediate (north-western) 
point of the horiron until die stars appear, murmuring when 
the twilight has passed, the MahSvyahritis, the SivitrT and the 
(specified) auspicious hymns. In the same way, it is perform- 
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ed in the mernlng, turning his face to the east, standing, until 
the disc of the sun appears, so that the Veda-study goes on 
after the sun has arisen. 

THE SPECIAL OBSERVANCES 

In addition to the Xitya or obligatory vows, there were 
many special observances such as the ^ukriya vow in connect 
iion with the completion and inauguration of the study of the 
main part of the Veda and the recitation of certain other 
portions of Vedic texts. 

TH£ VRATA 

The Sukrlya Vrata precedes the study of the main part of 
the Veda:—In the Uttardyana period and bright fortnight (ex¬ 
cepting the fourteenth and eighth days), the teacher should 
abstain from eating £esh and from sexual intercourse for one 
day and night and direct the student to the duties of holiness 
already described in the ceremony of the Initiation, the same 
being valid for the Sukrlya rite. Those duties may be observ¬ 
ed for three, six or twelve days or one year or as long as the 
teacher thinks Ht. The AnuvSchana or the sudy of the Veda 
can only begin after the performance of the ^kriya rite 
before which nothing but the SivltrT can be taught to him. 

THE SAKVARA, VRATIKA AND THE AUPANISHAD 
VRATAS 

The ^kvara, VrStika and the Aupanlshad Vratas precede 
the study of the different sections of the Aranyakas. These 
Vratas are performed In the following manner:—First of all, 
comes a rehearsal of the Upanayana ceremony (beginning with 
the smearing of the Sthandila with cow-dung and the drawing 
of the lines etc., vhth just such changes In the wording of the 
Mantras, as are appropriate to the particular Vrata to be 
undertaken). Then follows the Vrata proper and then the 
Uddlkshaoika ceremony which chiefly consists in the tea<dier’s 
ascertaining whether the student has duly fuliUled the duties 
involved in the Vrata. Then the teacher wraps up (three times 
frQm the left to the right) with a new garment the head (of 
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the student) who is standing behind the fire, in front of the 
teacher, facing the east. He turns the skirt of the garment 
upwards so that it cannot slip down and asks him to suspend 
(for three daps or one night) hU standing duties such as put¬ 
ting on fuel etc. and fast in a forest or a god’s place, keeping 
lienee; the teacher also refrains from flesh and sexual inter* 
course during the time. After this, they go out of the village 
in a north-eastern direction, selecting a dwelling so situated 
as to enable thern^ to avoid the sight of persons or things that 
form impediments to the study of the Veda, such as raw fiesh, 
a Chindlla, a woman in menses or confinement, blood, nails, 
maimed persons, Qemeteries, tigers, or horns etc. The teacher 
aits down on a clean spot facing the east and vdien the sun has 
risen, he recites (in the way prescribed for Veda'Study) the 
Aranyaka texts viz,, the MahfnSmn! or SSkvari verses (given 
in the foiuth Aranyaka of the Aitareyins) to the student, who 
observes silence and wears a turban. All the sections that 
follow the MahSnimnI, the pupil listens to, while the teacher 
recites them for him. Then the teacher gets gifts such as s 
lurbsA. Gobhila G. S. says that the Sikvara Vrsta may be kept 
for twelve, nine, six or three years and adds among the obser- 
vances!^uaing black clothes and food; standing during day* 
lima and sitting st night; cheerfully facing rain, thunder and 
lightning; and crossing a river without a ship except 
when life is in danger but winds up with the remark that they 
are optional! 

OTHER VKATAS AND DISCIPLINES, PECULIAR 
TO SAMAVEDINS 

Gobhila and Kh. G. S. belonging as they do to the Sjma* 
veda add the Godina Vrata, Adityavrata and the Jyesh;ha* 
Simavratas to the hat. Oldenberg remarks (P. 69 Vol. XXX 
S. B. E.) “One thing peculiar to the followers of the S3ma*veda 
was that the ceremony of the< Godina or the shaving of the 
beard, was put into connection with their system of Vxatas; 
the undergoing of the Godinavrata enabled the student to 
study the Purvarchika of the Sima^veda.'’ Then he quotes the 
commentary on Gobhila 111,1,28 which describes all these 
Vratas, “The Upanayana Vrata has been declared to refer to 
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the study of the SSTitH; the Godiaa Vrata, to the study of the 
coflectiona of verees sacred to the gods: Agni, Indra and Soma 
Pavamuna (this is the Purvircbika of the SSma-veda); the 
Vrstlka Vrata is related to the study of the Arai^eka with the 
exclxision of the Subiya secdoxu: the Aditya Vrala refers to 
the study of the Sukriya sections, the Aupaiushad Viata, to the 
study of the Upamshsd'Brfthmaaa; the Jyesh^asima Vrata to 
the study of the Aiya-dohas." All these Vratas last one year 
each. Sleeping on the ground and dooidti^} honey and flesh, 
sexual inter^urse, shaving, luxurious bathing, combing the 
head, cleansing the teeth and feet M leisurely fashion, moun(> 
ing a chariot yoked with cows and wearing shoes in a village^ 
are the obeervances peculiar to the Godina Vrata. The Aditya> 
vrata which is not very conunon preecribes the wearing of ooe 
garmant and bana the warding off of the sun’s rays and 
descending into water. The standing duties in connection with 
the Jyesh^ha-slma-vrata are; desisting fron\ the following acts: 
—intercourse with a ^dra woman, eating bird's fleshi living 
constantly cc the same grain, In the same place and wearing 
one garment and eating or drinking from an earthen vessel 
The staff, girdle or sacrificial cords, if damaged are to be re¬ 
paired with the same penance that is prescribed for the break¬ 
ing of the wedding-chariot. 

THE THREE TYPES OP AKCIENT GRADUATES ! 

That Vedic recitation and study were as much a reUgioui 
as an inteUectuol exercise is seen from the penance prescribed 
for any fault in the reritation via-a fast for three days and 
recitation of the ^vitrl A Taipana took place at the end of 
Vedic study. The division of Snltakas into three types:— 
(1) The ^^yavTsta-snstaka—wbo has not only completed 
the study of the Veda but also duly observed the vows con¬ 
nected with it, (2) the >^dy3-snltaka—who has completed the 
.'nudy of the Veda without completing the vows and (3) the 
Vrata-SQltaka udw has duly observed the Vratas but not 
finished Vedic study, shows that vows and observances were 
regarded as equally important with Vedic study from the 
educational point of view. The vow of chastity was so 
strictly and rigidly enforced cm a student that the penance 
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for breekmg it was {according to P) the sacrtficbg of an ass 
to NirriU on a cross-road on the new-moon day. According 
to another view i^uoted by the P. G. S., the guilty student 
was to put on the skin of an ass with the tail up-tumed and 
to go about for one year proclaiming his guilty deed while 
begging alms! The Upanayana cereniony alone gave a per¬ 
son any status as such, in religious matters e.g. the right to 
<^E$r the Upakarana and Utsarga sacrifices. The great purity 
and holiness of these rites in connection with Veda-study 
are seen from the prohibition on salt, pungent food and the 
offering of any despised sort of food In the Ere in connection 
with them—a prohibition which does not hold in the Bali and 
KAroya-ceremonies. 


SECTION C. 

INTELLECTUAL TRAINING 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTELLECT 

But education had an intellectual side also and It centred 
mostly roimd the preservation, by means of racltation, of the 
Veda of the particular ^khi to which the student and teaser 
belonged or of all oi* as many Vedas as could be mastered by 
the student. That the concluding portions of the BrAhmsu^aa 
vis. the Arajiyekaa and the Upanishads were also studied and 
a mystic significance attached to the study, has been noted in 
the preceding section. 

THE NVMBER OF YEARS SET APART FOR STUDY 

The studentship lasts for forty-eight or twenty-four or 
twelve years or untU he hu leamt the Veda (H) or as A. 
explains, 'Per twelve years lasts the Brahmacbarya for each 
Veda or until he has learnt it.’^ 

THE MANNER OF CONDUCING VEDIC TEACHING 

The method of the exposition of Vedic study or the man¬ 
ner of conducting Vedic teaching is thus given by S:—Both 
(the teacher and the pupil) sit down to the north of the fire— 
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the teacher with his face to the east, and the pupil with his 
face to the west; the student then clasps the teacher’s feet, 
sprinkles water, kneels down with his right knee on the roots 
of young Kufa shoots and grasps those KuU shoots in the 
middle with his hands, keeping the right hand on top. The 
teacher then seizes them at their tops with his left hand and 
sprinkling them with water, makes the pupil repeat the follow¬ 
ing formal requests to himself one after another: ^‘Recite, sir, 
the Sivitri”; the ‘'Recite, sir, the Giyatrl” and then “Recite, sir, 
the verse of Vil\^initra, the Rishis, the deities, the metres, the 
Sruti, Faith and Intellect" and himself says "I recite the 
SivitrT," etc. in response, each time. In this way the teacher 
recites each hymn with due reference to its Rishi, its deity and 
metre. If the Rishis, deities and metres are not Imown, let 
the Sivitr! be regarded as the deity, because according to 
Nirlyana (the commentator of S) if the G^atri hot been radt' 
ed,^he essence of the whole Veda—a complete knowledge 
thereof may be said to have been produced. 

THE DAILY LESSON 

The limits of the daily lesson are set forth thua:~Ibe 
pupil is to redte either the hymns belonging to 
each ^ishi or each AnuvJka of the short hymns 
•or Kshudra-s&ktas <RV. X, 129>191) or an Anuvika 
cn* on< verse in the beginning of each hp^n. tVben the lesson 
is finished, he takes young Kula shoots and sprinkles water on 
them as each hymn Is completely recited. As Oldenberg 
remarks (S. B. E. XXIX), this was an abridged method by 
which students who did not aspire to be Vedlc scholars and 
probably (and chiefly) students of the Kshatriya and Yaiiya 
castes could fulfil their duty of learning the Veda; a 
student who fcnew the first and last hymn of a /Hshi or of an 
AnuvSka was, (as would seem from these Sutras,) by a sort 
of fiction, con»dered to have known the whole portion be> 
longing to that Rishi or the whole Anuvikal The Kh. G. S. 
belonging to the Sima Veda has its peculiar directions: — 
When the Veda is repeated to the student, let him repeat after 
each section of the text, the beginnings of the Richas and the 
PrastSvas (of the Slmans) as a sort of index and then the 
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Rahasyas axe chanted. The K, G. S. (of the Black Vajurveda) 
lays down that «t the beginning and end of the study of a 
K^da (of the Black Yajurveda) he offers sacriitces and next 
an ohlation to the ^ishi of the Kinda. 

THE SYLLABVS OF STUDY 

The syllabus of study then, comprised portions from the* 
Srutl and as well as Smnti (which latter term referred to all 
ancient orthodox non-revealed works on grammar and the 
Kalpa-sutm etc.) and $el$cud portions of the vast Srutt liter¬ 
ature, especially the different portions of the Aranyakaa such 
as the Mahinsmmt verses and the Upanishads, as is clear from 
tho description of the Sakvara, Vritika and the Aupanishad 
Vratas. The definition of leaning given by S (I, 2, 5):—‘‘The 
thrae-fold knowledge vis.* that wlUch refers to the deities, 
that which refera to the Atman and that which refers to the 
sacrifice (handed down) in the Mantras and in the 3rih- 
manas,—this Is called learning'* seems to classify the subject- 
matter of the ^ti. The BrAhms^as with their concluding 
portions: the Upanisheds, represent the knowledge referring 
to the sacrifce and to the Atman, and the Vedlc Samhitis re¬ 
present the knowledge referring to the deities. The fact that 
^Timinesa, delight, success, thought, belief, In^ht and me¬ 
mory’* are qualities which are so highly prized that they are 
sacrificed to, in the UpSkarman ceremony along with Anumatl, 
Sadasaspati, the Metres and the Sages, give us a complete pic¬ 
ture of the ideal intellectual and moral development of the 
student. This double aspect of education as well as the re¬ 
cognition of the differences of mental calibre among the 
students are emphasized by the three types of Sn&takas: (1) 
the VidySvrata-snltakos (2) Vidyi-snltakas (3) and Vrata- 
snitakas, mentioned in the preceding section. 

THE MEDHAJAHANA OR ‘PRODUCTION Of INTELLI¬ 
GENCE'AGAIN {A) 

That intellectual development was highly prized is clear* 
from the Medhijanana rite prescribed for the new-born child 
already described in chapter VI and also from the fact that 
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A. prescribes it again at the Upanayeua ceramcny after the 
student has fulfilled the observances described already for 
three n^ts or more. While the student sprinkles water 
thrice from the left to the right with a water-pot round a 
PalSia (tree) with one root or round a Kuta bunch if there is 
no Pallia, the teacher causes him to say '*0, Glorious one, as 
thou art the preserver of the treasure of sacrifice for the gods, 
thus may 1 become the preserver of the treasure of the Veda 
for men.’* 

LITERARY DEBATES 

Similarly the rite prescribed for ’victory in debates’ viz. 
the Samvfidlbhljaya (described in chapter VI) shows that 
literary debates were very common, that there were special 
assembly •halls for such debates and that they used to be 
crowded. Memory was a specially valued faculty and P.G.S. 
lays down that each ^me a lesson of the Veda is studied, a 
prayer U to be recited to prevent the forgetting of wKat the 
student has studied. 

THE OPENING OF THE VEDIC TERM 

The Vedic term commenced with the Up5karai>a cere¬ 
mony which was to be performed sometime during the bright 
fortnight of the month of Srivana whtn the herbs appear or 
under the Haata Nakshalra or on the full*moon day of SrSvaoa 
(H. G. A.) or on the fifth (Tithi) of that month [which will 
rou^ly fall under the Nakahatra Haste if the full-moon day 
of ^Svana falls (as the name of the month implies) under 
the Sravana Nakshatra: which therefore is practically the 
same alternative that is mentioned above]. G. gives one 
more period vie.—“On the full-moon day of Praushiha-peda*’. 
A. calls the Upikarana as Vdrshika i.e. belcmgiTiff to the rainy 
season. The ^ravana Nakshatra is evidently considered as 
particularly fit for this occasion, perhaps because Its name is 
derived from the same root that gives us The Haata 

Kakshtra is also selected perhaps because Savitrl is the presid¬ 
ing deity over Hasta (Comp. S. I, 2$ 11 and G. lH, 13, 13 
where the day under the Nakshatra Kasta is called the day 
sacred to Savltn). 
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THE CEREMONY OF UPAKARMAN 

The procedure Is slightly different in the different Grihya 
Sutras but the main elements appear 1o be: (1) a secrihce and 
a reciting of the Savitrl as at the Upanayane, (2) offering of 
oblations of fried barley and grains with curds and partaking 
of them. (3) and a recitation of the Veda with the pupils, either 
in entirety or of the firat verses only. So Gobhlla and Kh^dira 
Grihya Sutras belonging to the Sima*Veda lay dovm that the 
teacher sacrifices with the Vyihritis (cr he sacrihces as at the 
Upanayana: Kh.); he then causes the student to recite the 
SSvltri with its Siman melody and then the Birhaspatya 
Siman and then all recite the first verses of the Chhandas- 
book. Then they eat fried barley-grains and curds with appro¬ 
priate verses and afterwards when they have sipped water or 
on the following day in the morning, let the teacher repeat 
the Veda to his pupils (Kh.) or he should cause them to re¬ 
peat the first verses and aing the £rst Sftmans of the different 
Sections (G). The Gfihya-iatras of the KV: S and A describe 
the ceremony as follows:—Having aaehiiced the two Ajye 
portions he should offer Alya oblations to SivltrT, to Sadasa^ 
pad, to the ^Usbia etc. and then sacrifice grains with curda to 
those deities and Agm Svishtakrlt or he offers to these deities 
oblations of the flour of barley and grains mixed with curds 
and ghee^ remnants of which ere eaten by the teacher with 
his pupils after the recitation of the Veda. Then they ait 
down to the west of the Are, on Darbha grass the tufts of 
which are directed towards the east and the teacher puts 
Darbha blades into a water-pot. Making a BrahmjRjali, he 
next murmurs the Mahivyih/itls and the S2vltri three times 
and then recites the auspicious hymns commencing from the 
beginning of the Veda. According to H. & Ap. belonging to 
the Blade Ya^urveda, he puts wood on the Are, performs the 
rites down to the Vyahriti oblations and sacrifices to the ^tshis 
of the K^das or to the names of the Ksndas, to each of the 
four Vedas and to Sadasaspad; they next repeat the first three 
AnuvSk£s or the beginnings of all Rindas and then are offered 
the Jaya and Abhyatina oblationa; then all the rites down to 
the Svishtakrlt oblation are performed and then follows an 
interruption of Vedic study. According to Paraskaia (White 
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Ya^rvedd ), he sacrifices the Ajya portions, and then ofiers 
Ajya oblations to the deities suitable to the particular Vedas 
he intends to study and besides, to Brahman, to the Metres, to 
Sadasaspati etc. Then the teacher sacrihcea fried grains, three 
times with a verse repeated by the pupils after him. After 
each oblation, they should put on the fire, thi’ee pieces of 
Udumbara wood and fresh branches with leaves anointed with 
ghee, reciting the Sivitrl and then eat the fried grains without 
chewing them and then the curds. The teacher next pro- 
nounces the word ^Om!' repeats the Savitrr three times and then 
repeats the beginnings of the Adhyiyas to the students who 
are seated facing the west. They repeat the beginnings of the 
sections belonging to the difierent Rishis if they are Bahvfichas; 
the Pervans if they are CbhAndogas and the SOlctas If they 
belong to the Atharva-veda. This finishes the UpSkarman, 
which according to S. IV, 5, 15-16 ensures success to the 
Mantras as well as vigour and soundness to the hymns of a 
Brahmin. 

THE UTSARGA CEREMONY 

After the Updkarman ceremony, the Vedic study goes on 
for four months and a half or five months 
and a half or six months and then follows the 
ceremony of Utaarga or the formal closing of the 
1st Vedic term which is performed according to S. on 
the first day of the bright fortnight of Mlgha or on the middle 
Ashtaki (i.e. the 8th day of the dark fortnight of Mlgha) or 
in the month of Pausha under the Nakshatra Robin! <P) or 
on the full-moon of Pausha which is considered as coinciding 
approximately, with the beginning of the UttarSyana. They 
(the teacher and his pupib) go to the North-east or in an eas¬ 
terly or northerly direction and there, in a place covered with 
herbs, they murmur the hymns sacred to the sun and throw 
clods of earth (on the ground) to the difierent quarters (of 
the horizon from the left to the right) (S). Then they go the 
brink of e stream, the level of water in which is higher than 
their secret parts (G), which is pleasant axu2 has a pleasant 
bathing-place; and diving into it, perform three suppressions 
of the breath with the Agha-marshaoa hymns. Holding purl* 
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fi«rs (or DfiibhA-blades) in their band4 they bathe, reciting 
three prescribed verses, giving the Darbha blades to 
each other and pretending to try to take them from each, 
other (H). They should next satiate (by pouring out 

water) the metres, the (UshU, the teachers ancient and 

modem, the Gandharvas and the Fathers (G & P)> 

Then they arrange on & pure spot that is inclined to¬ 

wards the cast, seats of eastward-pointed Darbha grass, 
so that they end in the north, for the divine Beings 
beginning with Brahman and ending with the Aiigirasas. For 
the seven {tishis, seats of north-ward-pointed Darbha grass 
ending in the east, are arranged towards the north, with a 
seat for Arundhatl between Vaaiahtha and Kalyapa and an* 
other for Agastya towards the south in a place inclined to* 
wards the east, while they (teacher and pupils) wear their 
sacrificial cords below (ie. round their loins). Then come 
seats for various teachers ending with those who teach only 
one Veda as well as for some abstract deities such at, Jvara 
and Artha, for Savltri, and SivitrT, for each Veda and Itlhiaa 
and Purlins and Kfishna Dvalpayana. Towards the south, 
with their sacridcisJ cords suspended over their right shoul¬ 
ders. in a place inclined towards the south, they arrange seats 
of south-ward-pointed Darbha grass so that they end in the 
west, for VaUan^yana, for Atreya, the author of the Pada* 
text, for XaundioyR) the author of the commentary, for the 
authors of the Sotras, for SatySshl^, for the tranamiU 
ters of the text, for the teachers, the {tishis, the her¬ 
mits, and the chaste ones etc. They also prepare Seats 
each for his own paternal and maternal ancestors and 
then offerings of water ere made and next perfumes, 
flowers, incense and lamps, and food and lastly 
water with fruits in it are offered to them. Having worshipped 
them next, having put wood on the fire, to the west of the spot 
on which he has performed the Tarpana and having performed 
the rites down to the VyShriti oblations, they plant Durvi grass 
on the banks of the stream. They then sUr up waves in the 
water and run a race in an easterly and northerly direction 
until they lose their breath and when they have returned from 
the whole ceremony to the village, they offer cakes, coarsely 
ground grains, and bailed rice to the Biihroanas. These same 
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rites are repeated when they have finished the study of the 
whole Veda with the exception of the planting of T>arvl grass, 
the stirring up of the water and the race. 

INTERRUPTIONS OF STUDY—HOUDAYS—VACATIONS 

From the above description, it will be seen that the pre¬ 
sent Srivani ceremony which combines the Utsarga and XJpi- 
karana rites is somewhat different. In one G.S. (Gobhila), 
the Utsarga ceremony is called the second Upjkarana {Praty- 
upikarana) as concluding the iu*st term but opening the second. 
The rule that after the Utsarga ceremony, one should study 
the Vedas during the bright fortnight and the VedicHgas in the 
dark fortnight found In Vasishtha Dh, S. XIII 5*7 and Bdanu 
IV, 96 may explain the present practice. S. says that after 
the Utsarga ceremony the study of the hymns may be inter* 
rupted for six months and a half or for five months and e half 
(this appears to be the long vacation of the ancient Vedic Uni* 
varsity). But if they wish to recite them (nevertheless), let 
the recitations go on after a pause of one day and night Now 
this almost year*long recitation of the Vedas was subject to 
numerous breaks or interruptions which we proceed to des¬ 
cribe. The multiplicity of such interruptions which may be 
called in a restricted sense 'holidays’, need not occasion any 
surprise, as the ancients had to err on the safe aide in guarding 
the correct end scientific method of recitation of the Vedas 
down to the minutest pert of it vis. the syllable or even the 
Mfltri because the Veda-texts were not available in a written 
form in the beginning and even later were not to be reduced to 
writing. It was better that there was no unbroken recitation 
at all, rather than that even a slight fault should get repeated 
through mistake in the transmission by word of mouth and 
later on become an integral part of the Veda itself! 

BRE.AKS OCCASIONED BY UPAKARANA AND 
UTSARGA 

At the lime of the Upakarane and the Utsarga ceremonies 
an interruption of Vedic study shall take place for three days 
.and three nights. There is to be no cutting of the hair or 
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following impedimentd are present: namely, when the aoimd 
of a S§n:»n is heard [because, according to Oldenberg, loud 
musical sounds like these would disturb the recitation of 
or Yajus texts, ft appears to tne that laUr on thie led to the 
misunderstanding that the sound of S2m&n>recita1ioxis was 
impure (Cf. The Manusiuritj)]. h is stopped also when the 
sound of a lute or what is forbidden is heard or while anybody 
is crying; when forbidden sights are seen and when foul 
smell is smelL There is an interruption, while a person of 
a low caste, or one who has lost his caste, is in sight. 
Similarly when a dog, an ess, an owl or a laekal is heard 
barking, braying or hooting, there is a break. 

HEALTH, PURITY AND NORMALCY OF THE BODY 
NECESSARY 

There ii to be no recitation while one is suffering bodily 
pain, is naked, or is impure with the remnants of food; after 
the shaving of the hair and the beard until the bath; while 
being rubbed in the course of bathing; while being anointed; 
while having sexual intercourse or with covered hands (S) 
or while running. 

A miraculouB or happy event or the arrival of a distin> 
guished person '*) necessitates a break. 

PRACTICAL UMITATIONS ON ANADHY^AS 

S. IV, 7, 52 says "Should any of these cases arise against 
his wiU, let him resume his recitation after having held his 
breath and looked at the sun" and that sets a very reasonable 
and practical limitation on the interrupting capacity of the 
Anadhyayas. It alao appears from the Sctra 53rd immediately 
following, that during the first term between the Upaksrana 
and Utsarga, the causes of interruption except thunder, 
lightning and rain operate even in the case of the study of 
the Veddngas (like Kalpa) whereas in the Bve and a half 
months following the Utsarga i.e. the 2nd term, the study of 
the VedJngas is to go on uninlemipted. 
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SECTION D. 

THE SAMAVARTANA CEREMONY 
THE ANCIEHT CONVOCATION 

The Sam^v&rt&Ba ceremgny marked the close of student- 
ship after which the Snataka (so-called because Snlzia or bath 
was the main element in this ceremony) could enter upon 
roarital life and found a household or remain celibate, if he so 
'ChosOf blit his main duty woe to turn his attention to the 
mainteTunce 0/ his family from tohioh he teas so long absent, 
residing as he did in the house of his teacher. This ceremony 
therefore marks the same stage in a student's career as 
graduation in a modem university. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMAVARTANA CEREMONY 

The most detailed description of this ceremony ia found 
in the K. G. S. and we will therefore follow it in the main, 
adding differing details from other Grihya SQtras into brac¬ 
kets:—During the Uttariyana, in the bright fortnight, under 
the Kakshatra RohinT or Mrigaiiras or Tiahya or Uttarl 
phalgunt or Hasta, Chltri or the two Vliikhas, the bath may 
he taken, (of course) witth the teacher's permiasion. He either 
goes to a place in the neighbourhood of water or they make 
an enclosure in a cowstable covered on all ^des; that enclo* 
sure the students enters be/or* aunnse and in that enclosure 
the udiole ceremony is performed, because acme say "On that 
day the sun should not shine upon him. For the shining one 
(t.e. the sun) shines by the splendour of those who have taken 
the bath. Therefore the face of a Sn&taka is, as It were, 
resplendent''. [The method of covering the door is indicated 
in AP. viz, hanging over the door a skin with the hair inside. 
G. simply refers to an enclosure to the north or east of the 
teacher's house and Kh. gives the opUon of going to an 
assembly-hall which would resemble the convocation-hall of 
a modem University, and adds that the performance of the 
ceremony in an assembly-hall would bring renownj that in a 
coWHstaUe, cattle and that in an enclosure near bis teacher's 
13 
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house, holy lustre]. Here he puts wood on the Are, performs 
the rites down to the Vyihriti'obletiocs, puts a piece of 
Falaift wood on the ilre and sacrifices with the Vj'lhritis 
as above and then offers some oblations with appropriate 
Mantras. 

VACATIONS ACCORDING TO OTHER CRIHYA 
SVTRAS 

The putting of the wood is done after clasping the feet 
of the teecher and then he takes a position in the northern 
part of the enclosure on eastward-pointed Darbha grass or 
on a bull’s hide (S) to the east of eight vessels of water. 
Then he besprinkles himself with water from those vessels, 
according to P. G. says that the besprinkling is done with 
lukewarm scented water boiled with all kinds of herbs and is 
preferably done by the student hltnaelf. He then servea 
food to the Brihmanas (and eats himself also, according 
to G or eats curds or sesacnum seeds, according to P) and 
securing their blessings, he discharges himself of his vow, 
and worships the sun. He then loosens the upper garment, 
next takes off the under-garment and then the girdle (which 
according to AP. Is handed over to a Brahmin who keeps it 
away from sight at the root of an Udumbara tree or in a 
tuft of Darbha grass) and then discards his staff. The girdle, 
the staff and the black antelope’s skin are thrown Into water. 
Then, sitting to the west of the fire, facing the east, he touches 
a razor and gets his beard shaved first, then the hair in hia 
arm^ts, next the hair on his head and then the hair of his 
body (leaving only the lock of hair on the head required by 
custom according to G), and finally the nails (for details of 
the shaving operation see chapter on ^Dress’). Then having 
rubbed himself with powder sud) as is used in bathing, ha 
cleanses his teeth with a stick of Udumbara wood, with a. 
verse. Then the teacher makes him wash himself with luke¬ 
warm water. [AP says, the bath Is accompanied with a 
shampoo. This 'washing' in H. corresponds to the besprinkling 
of himself with luke-warm water in P. & G., where it precedes 
the loosening of the girdle and the shaving which is followed 
by a second formal bath]. His friends or relations then bring 
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Hra all sorts of perfumes or grousd sandal-wood. He be¬ 
sprinkles all that with water and worships the gods by rai^g 
his joined towards the east. Then be anoints Himself 

with that salve of sandal-wood (P. refers to the salving of 
the nose, mouth, and eyes and of the whole body). People 
then bring him a pair of new garments; he be^mkles them 
with water and puts on first the lower garment and then 
touches water and then puts on the upper garment and sits 
down to the west of the fire facing the east They next 
bring him two earrings and a perforated pellet of sandal-wood 
or of Badari wood overlaid with gold (at Ita aperture); these 
two things he ties to a D$thkia hUde, bolds them over the fire 
end pours over them (into the fire) oblations of ghee with 
Mantras in praise of gold. Having thsice washed the two 
earrings in a vessel of water and after moving them In the 
water from left to right, be puts them on in the two ears and 
clasps them with appropriate Mantras. With a Mantra in 
praise of herbs, he ties the pellet of wood to bis neck. Then 
he puts on a wreath, with two versts; then with another verse, 
he anoints himself with the TVaikakuda salve, or with some 
other selve, if he cannot get that. Then he looks Into a mirror 
with a formula. He takes a staff of reed or Bamboo which 
somebody hands to him and with another formula, wipes It 
off thrice upward from below. He then swings the staff three 
times, from left to right over his bead. With the formula 
*'Do not pinch” he steps into the shoes and then takes up the 
parasol (P. S. and A. mention also the turben). If the staff falls 
down, he takes it up with a verse. They then bring him a 
chariot, horse or elephant which be mounts with suitable 
Mantras, for entering the village and then goes to (and passes 
the night in, according to A.) a pUce where they will do 
honour to him with the Argha recepticm. According to G. 
after the shoes and the Bamboo staff etc., are taken up, he 
approaches the teacher in the asseoibly, saying “May I be 
dear to you” and sitting down near him, he touches the sense- 
organs at his head and then it is the teacher that offers him 
the Argha reception or he drives in a chariot, comes back 
and then the A^ha takes ifiaee, according to others. (For 
the details of the Ar^ia reception, see the section cm ‘hospi¬ 
tality’ in the charter on “Manners and Customs”.]. Accord- 
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Ing V> AP. after takiog the peraaol and staff, he keeps silent, 
until the stars appear and then he goes away towards the east 
or north, worships the quarters, the stars and the moon and 
having spoken with a friend, he may go where he likes. AP. 
further gives another procedure for performing the Sami* 
vartane. ‘*He bathes silently at a bathing place and puts 
.silently a piece of wood on the hre. He then sits down on a 
bunch of grass at a place where they are going to honour him 
with an Argha reception”. According to S., after the Baraboo> 
staff etc., are given to him, he »ta that day In solitude and 
mounting a chariot, goes home after first going to a place 
where they will perform for him the Aigha reception with a 
cow or goat or alternatively he returns, making his start from 
a herd of cows or a fniit-bearing tree; then descends end eats 
that day his favourite food A gift to the teacher, of the gar* 
ments, parasol or of something else completes the ceremony. 

SECTION E 

SOME OTHER FEATURES OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 

POSTGRADlfATB STVDY AND MORAL 
DISCIPUNE, A UFE^LONG DUTY 

It should be noted that after the SamAvartana, neither 
Veda>study nor the operation of rules for moral development 
are suspended. In the first place, the SinAtaka can carry on 
his studies and vows as a teacher and secondly as a student 
also. A (III, 5, 15 and 16} lays down that during the six 
months of study (the Vedic term), ”One who has performed 
Ssmivartina should live according to the regulations for 
Brahmchirins but some say that he (the Snitaka) should have 
intercourse with his wife.” A dignified demeanour is recom¬ 
mended hence-forward and rules of conduct for a SnStaka 
are laid down (which will be found in the Chapter on '"Man¬ 
ners and Morals etc,”). Particularly relevant in this con¬ 
nection is the duty of SvJdhyiya or daily recitation of Vedic 
texts which is laid doum as one of the five MahSj^jnas or 
great sacrifices which a married Snataka has to offer daily. 
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A description of those five MaMyejnes will be found in 
the chapter on ‘Religion’. The S^hyaya—a daily duty of 
the Snitaka^iouseholder is described thus In A (III 2 to 4). 
He goes out of the village, bathes, aips water on a clean spot, 
and sits 00 Darbha grass. Then looking at the horizon or 
closing his eyes, he recites the Vyihritis first; then the SSvHrl 
(Psda by Pida etc.) and then the Riches, the Yajos, the 
SSntenas, the Athervsn and Ai^glrasa hymns, the Brihma- 
nos, the KalpasQtras, the Nlriiamsls, GSthis, the ItihSses and 
the Purines. Then he satiates the deities, the Rishls and the 
teachers like Sumantu etc. and the Fathers, and then he 
turns to his house. 


SECTION F- 

THE TEACHER AND THE PUPIL 

THE MEANING OF THE TERM: 
VPA’NAYANA’-^LDENBERG'S VIEW 

A careful consideration of the meaning and significance 
of the term ‘Upanayana’ will show how prominently the 
teacher figured in the ceremony of Upanayana or Initiation. 
Prof. Oldenberg (S. B. £. XXIX) differs from Prof. Stenzler 
who seems to understand the term 'Upa4)V to mean **10 
Introduce a student to his teacher" and says "Ihe person 
diat introduces the student (Upanayati-te) is not the father 
or a relation of the youth who could be supposed to lead him 
to the teacher, but the teacher himself; he introduces him to 
the Brahmacharya or introduces him with himself and the 
student enters upon (Upaiti) the Brahmcharya or enters with 
(Upaiti) the teacher; he who has thus entered upon student¬ 
ship is consequently designated as the Upeta and for the ini¬ 
tiation which is usually called ‘Upanayana,’ occasionally also 
the word *Upayana’ is used". He then quotes in support the 
^tapatha Brahmana XI 5, 3,13 where Saucheya says to 
Uddilaka Aruni "I will enter (as a student) with the reverend 
one (Upij^ni Bhagavantam)," and Aruni replies "Come, 
enter (with me) (Ehy Upehi)". After this “He initiated him" 
(Xamhopaninye). He also points out that in Satapatha Br. XI 
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5, 4,16, it is stated that according to some, a teacher who has 
initiated a Brihmaoa as a student (Brlbmanam brahmcharyam 
Upaniya) should abstain from sexual intercourse, tor, a stu* 
dent enters upon studentship (Yo Brahmcharyam Upaiti) 
becomes as it were a ‘Garbha.* Finally he shows that the 
Budhist terminology regarding the entering into the order or 
upon a life of righteousness is clearly connected with that 
followed for instance, in the dialogue between Saucheya and 
Aruni. In my opinion, this U making much ado about a 
simple point. ‘Upanayana’ literally means ‘^Drawing or car¬ 
rying or leading near*’ and it matters but little who leads the 
boy-pupil to hij teacher: the teacher himself or a relation of 
the boy. What is Important Is to note that Upanayana marks 
the beginning of a period of life during which, the pupil tofll 
6« in very close touch with the teacher to whom he ie brought 
(Ifponita) in the ceremony. The teacher then was the pivot 
of the whole system of education with which the State had 
very little to do. In fact, as the chapter on Political life’ will 
show, the G. S. do not seem to notice the existence of or 
take cognizance of the case of a large kingdom, much less of an 
empire, but simply speak of small principalities (like the City- 
states of Ancient Greece), each udth its ruler. 

A PRIVATE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

The teacher who was a Snitaka boarded and lodged a 
certain number of students in his own house and taught them 
the Vedas and the Ved^Ogas (the $rutl and the Srpifti). In 
return he received gifts (voluntarily given) from them when 
the study was completed end the most devoted service end 
attendance while they lived udth him. While thus, in a 
measure, the teacher was compensated for his labours, the 
relation between the teacher and the pupil was, in no sense 
mercenery but sacred and almost spintual. Izi many cases, 
the father himself was the teacher and the student received 
education at the Home-university) 

THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TEACHER AND 
THE PUPIL 

In the Upanayana ceremony, there is ample evidence of 
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the closeness of the relation between the teadaer and the 
pupil because U is the teacher, uho is the friend, philosopher 
and fiiiide of the pupils rather ihAn the father, eaccept when 
the father and the teacher were one person. The pupU 
proaches him for initiation into a life of Vedic study which 
is almost a second htnh of the boy (wMidi is responsible for 
the term *Dvija*: twice-bom, as applied to the higher castes, 
who alone had the privilege of being initiated). The boy oifers 
oblationa into the Grihya-&re through the teacher by whose 
aide, he ^ts. The boy Is, in fact, forroaliy given in charge to 
the teacher. The teacher ties the girdle round the boy and 
arranges the skin etc. But more important are the questions 
and answers that pass between ^'Whose Brahma* 

chirin art thou?’* the teacher aslcs. ^^Yours,” says the student. 
The teacher asks, "Do you descend from the same Rlshis?" 
Oldenberg states pertinently that "the answer to this by the 
pupil ‘SamgnAxsheyo bhavSnt (I descend from the seme 
ki^iii, sir) stating an ideal yet fictitioiu Sasninar^yatva of 
the teacher and the students represents a trace and perhaps 
the only trace of an indent rule requiring a real Samlnir- 
sheyatva of the teacher and the student. As long as the ritual 
differences between the different Gotras, of which only a 
few traces have survived in the Vedic tradition, had retained 
their full importance, it was hardly posdble that a young 
BrShmana should he conhded to the guidance of a teacher 
who sacrificed to and invoked the gods in another way than 
the custom of the pupil's own family required". 

THE PUPIL IS W CHARGE OF THE TEACHER 

The teacher’s drawing close to himself of the pupil by 
drawing his zi^t hand towards himself, his seiaing of hJs 
right hand, accompanied by instructions in vows, his touch* 
of the pupil’s heart with words l^kA **Thy heart shall dwell 
in my heart To me alone thou shall adhere".'^!! these 
symbolical acts with appropriate accompanying Mantras show 
how completely the pupil resigned himself to the care and 
control of the teacher with what looks an oath of alle* 
giauce sworn by the pup£L "Approaching his mouth to the 
boy’s mouth" is similarly symbolicaL AP. mentions in con* 
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lived in communion with Nature. The going out for elms, 
in the morning and evening end the gathering of fueUsticks 
were duties that entailed sufEclent hard work (or at least 
good exercise) on the part of the student. In addition to this, 
there was the establishment of the fire in the proper places 
as well as the physical activity involved in the daily routine 
of the student engaged in wiping with his hand the ground 
round it» sprinkling water round it, bending his right knee 
and putting fuel on the fire. All these gave good exercise. 
Besides, the redtation of the Vedas was not merely intellect 
tual or memory work but was excellent cxerdse (vocal, 
though) also. But the moat Important thing froni the point 
of view of physical as well as spiritual exercise was the 
PrSnIySma in the Sandhys-adoration. This restraint of the 
breath twice every day was a wonderful Yoglc exercise and 
was by itself enough to Ixing about the physical well-being 
of the student because PrAniyima is not merely an exercise 
for the lungs but is an exercise that penetrates to all parts 
of the body, inducing slow (not rapid) breathing as any care¬ 
ful student of that Yogic exercise knows. 

THE DA?}jpA^ WEAPON OF SELF-DEFENCE 

Ihe importance attached to the Dandapradina which is a 
regular ceremony shows that the student was strong enough 
to defend himself and protect others with a Danda. The 
academic costume definitely laid down for the students, con¬ 
sisting of their skins (serving as upper garments), their lower 
garments, their girdles, and their stafft, gives us an idea of 
the outfit of the ancient student whidi bears some resemblance 
to the modem outfit of the Scouts or Hovers and to a School 
or College uniform! 
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RELIGION 

PART I. THE RV. PERIOD 

NEITHER A BABBLING OF PRIMITIVE 
REUGSOVS CONSCIOUSNESS NOR RITUAL 
ELABORATION IN THE RV. 

As th» ^Ugvedic Hymns w«r« composed an s period ex- 
tending over some centaxriee, tbey do not present e picture of 
religious development in e psrticuler stage coneisteiu in oU 
detaiU. From the neSve conception of deities as personifica¬ 
tions of the powers end manifestations of Nature like the 
Dawn etc., to the elaboration of the Soma ritual, the division 
of sacrifieial work among the several priests (the Hotri, the 
Adhvaryu, the Udfitn and several assistants, seven in nutn* 
her) and a multiplicity of gods:«^ these stages can be 
traced in the RV. Hence, the earlier view that the ^V. pre¬ 
sents us with a simple outpouring of (he primitive religious 
consciousness, does not now bold the field. 

SACRIFICE 

However, the sacrifice is not as elaborate as in the Br^h- 
mana period and the creation of abstract deities has not made 
much progress. The hymns of the RV are much occupied with 
the Soma ritual arid the majority of them touch upon one 
aspect or the other of it; animAl sacrifices except the Afva- 
medha are not dealt with (whether the story of Sunahfepa in¬ 
dicates the existence of human sacrifice or is a mere reminis« 
cence of a more ancient practice cannot he determined!). A 
very IngeiUous thou^ hardly j^auaihle theory Is that the 
Purusha-Sokta of the RV. describes an actual though ancient 
human sacrifice, because that S&kta is employed in the 
Purusha-medba in the White Yajur^Veda. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Bloomfield' is of opinion that the religion of the RV. is a 
hieratic one, and meant fin* the upper classes who could afford 
the expensive materials and costly Dakshinas of the sacrifices 
and not the popular religion represented in the Atharva^Veda 
and the Gfihya-sQtras with their single fire and simple rites. 
This vtato ti to ha taken loith a grain of salt. The practical 
and utilitarian aspect of religion Is evident. Prayers and 
oblations are offered with expectations of defijute rewards 
from the Gods. 

THE THEISM OF THE RIGVEDA 

Ihe hymns of the IRV, being maily Invocations of the gods 
meant to accompany the oblations of SomaHuice and the 
fire-sacrifice of melted butter, its religion according to Mae^ 
donell^ is essentially a polytheistic one, assuming a pan¬ 
theistic colouring only in a few of its latest hymns. Elsewhere^ 
he states, **The evolution of religious thought In the RV. led 
to the conception of a creator distinct from any of the chief 
deities and superior to all the gods". 

HEHOTHESSM 

^e tendency to invoke different gcds alternately as if 
each one of them was the hlgheat for the time heing has been 
designated as ‘Henotheiacn’ Max Mullet. The gods are, aa a 
rule. thlrty*three in number signed to the three regions vli. 
earth, sir and heaven: the most important being Indra, Agni, 
the Sun and Vanina. There are goddesses like Ushas; dual 
(hvinities like Mitri*VaninS; groups of deities like the Maruta; 
abstract deities Uke Dhitn, Pralipati, Manyu, .^raddhi and 
Adiii and some minor deities like the Rlbhus. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP? 

Dr. BoUensen^ holds that not only were human forms 
assigned to the Gods (in imagination) but they were actually 

1. Mioion of the Veda. 

2. Vedie Reader. P, XVI !I. 3. H. 5 . L. P. 132. 

4. Referred to, by estate: Leefuret the Rin-l^etia, P. r94. 
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represented in a sensible manner; e.p. the poets, in n. 33, 96 
I, 25, 13 and V 52, 15, according to him, actually distin¬ 
guish the Maruts from their images. There is no agreement 
on this point among scholars, many of whom hold that image- 
worship did not exist either in this or the next period. 

PART 2. THE LATER SAMHIT.^ AND BRAHMANAS 
THE RITUAL 

The Sacrificial ritual has now become inordinately elabo¬ 
rate. The number of priests has gone up to 26 or 17! The 
Animal and Soma sacrifices have become more complicated. 
The sacriBce, in fact, has assumed such an all-important posi¬ 
tion that it practically usurps the place of the RV. deities who 
are not of much consequence now. 

NETT GODS 

As a result, some of the minor deities of the RV. period 
have either disappeared or exist in name only. New abstract 
deities like PraJSpati, Kila and K5ma, brought into vogue by 
the theoaophlcal and philosophical discussions of the Aran- 
yakas and Upanlshads have come into existence and Rudra and 
Vishnu have become popular gods. Gandharvas, Apsarases, 
Nigas etc. are raised to a semi-divine position. But aocrifics is 
the only power that counts. It could bend even the gods to the 
will of the sacrificer. The efficacy of the ritual depended 
now, on the correct pronunciation of the Mantras recited, 
because it was their sound (and not so much their meaning) 
that was credited with power. The Viniyoga (employment or 
application) of the ^V hymns to the details of the sacrifice 
was fixed upon with or without reference sometimes to their 
meaiuAg. So ludicrously logical was the development of the 
sacrifidsl cult that the list of sacrificial victims in the Yajur- 
veda-texts Incudes human beings as well! The various theories 
regarding the Purushamedha have already been mentioned; 
to it may be added one more, that it was borrowed frMn tha 
non-Aryan aborigines.^ 


Vaidya. H.V.L. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST RITUALISTIC EXCESSES 
AND THE COMPROMISE 

B«lvalkar and Ranade^ deacriba tLe transition from this 
excessive htualiam to the comparatively ritual-free specula¬ 
tions of the Arajiyakas and Upanishads thus. "The BrShmanas 
had insisted already upon the way of works as constituting 
the summum bonum of men. Then came the revolt of the 
"HereUcs” which set the post-Brihmana world a-thlnking as 
to tha exact relations that ought to be subsisting between 
Kaman and JRdna. The Aranyakas in the spirit of tnia re¬ 
form tried to reconcile the two in such a manner that the way 
of works might be maintained and yet subordinated to the 
way of knowledge, an attempt t^lch found lU fulfilmexit in 
the Upanishads" and ‘‘This was effected by formulating the 
theory of the AJramas or 'stages of life', of which there seem 
to have been only three at student, householder and 
forester; the fourth; the recluse being subsequently added. 
Thus the continuity of tradition was maintained end the cir¬ 
cumstance was given an outward expresaicn in as much as 
the Brflhmanas, the Arartyakas and the Upanishads were made 
to constitute parte of one whole revealed text."^ 

IDOLS OR IMAGES 

The problem of the exietexice of idols or images has 
slready been discussed in the preceding part. Tliat Image- 
worship existed before Buddha and is implied in PSninl’s SQtra 
"VSiwitvSTjTimihhy&m fcan" is the only certain thing. 

PART 3. THE GRrHYA-SOTRAS 

CrENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

If religion is the sense of duty vdiieh we feel from the 
relation in which we stand to some superior povirer, then a 
nte is a Sormfil act of religion. We are here concerned with 
domestic ritual only, as the very title and subject-matter of 
the Ckihya-Butras show. Ritual dominates every page of 


J. H, /. R, Vol. 2. P. 66. 
2. JbiJ, P, 54. 
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Gfiliya-literature. In fact, the general tendency of Indian, 
religious literature at thlg time, as remarked already, was to 
ritualize all action and apintualiza oil life/ Thia ntual chiefly 
centred round the /ire-tcore/tip. hi fact, throwing oblations 
into the Are and reciting appropriate Mantras are the 
^a-non' of every ceremony, nay, of every phase of it, They 
accompany every act of austerity, penance, expiation and 
propitiation. Not that the Are was the only deity. The Vedic 
pantheon was accepted without any material changes but 
Agni being the priest, the messenger and the intermediary 
between heaven and earth, the gods were propitiated princi¬ 
pally through oblations offered Into Agni who was the 
‘oblation-bearer’ {havya^hana). The G^lbya-siltras, there¬ 
fore, still maintain contact with the Iri^ian system of the pre¬ 
servation end worship of the Are. K. XI16 Z shows that there 
were people who did not set up the Srauta fires when It says, 
for example, that the Grihy&gnl would be e substitute in their 
case for DskshinAgni in the ritual of the ^fivaa!, but every 
houae-holdsr must preserve and xoorshlp the eocred domestic 
fire. There was almost a holy craze for sacriflces and natural¬ 
ly there is a bewildering number of them, If we taka the 
Srauta ritual also Into consideration, ^e G, S. deal with the 
DomeeUc Are and sacriflcea only but they often taka for grant* 
ed the existence of the three ^auta fires and the performance 
of the grander ^uta sacrifices side by side, though they are 
not obligatory on every householder. 

In the first place, therefore, we describe the ritual of the 
Domestic Are and the principal sacrifices that every house¬ 
holder was expected to offer dally and at different seasons 
and at fixed periods and stages of life. 

SECTION A. 

THE GjtlHYA-SACRIFlCES 

THE OCCASIONS FOR SETTI^^G UP THE CiUHYA FIRE 

The time for setting up the domestic fire which later is 
to be kept constantly is, as a rule, the tnamaga. The optional 
limes in various Grihya-sdtras are—*(1) the time of the divi- 
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sdoD of the inheritance (S P); or m case no divi&on takes 
place, (2) the eldest survivu^ memher should kindle the fire 
after the death of the head of the family of the house* 
holder (S &G). 

THE AGNYADHANA OR THE 'SETTING VP OF THE FIRE' 

As the Oobhila G. S. gives the most detailed description 
of the setting up of the Gnbya^fire and of the Grlhya sacri¬ 
fices, we shall follow it in the main, marking the differences 
If any, from other Gfihya-aOtras into brackets. 

THE TIME PHESCPIBEO FOB IT. 

The time for the performance of the domestic aacrlfioes 
including (of course) the setting up or Adhina of the fire is 
the Uttariyana, the time of the increasing moon and an eus- 
pidoua day and before noon. 

COMMON FEATVRES 

All cetemonies are followed by the AnvlhSrya (SrSddha or 
a meas of cooked food called the Anv&hJrya food offered to 
the prieets ) The feeding of worthy Brahmins takes place 
at the end of each ceremony. Hie 'setting up* la to be parti¬ 
cularly celebrated on the coincidence of an auspicious Tlthi 
with an auspicious Kakshatra or of such a Nakshatra with 
a Parvan, i.e. on the fuU-moon^ay or the new-moon-day. 

THE LAKSHANA OR STANDARD MODE OF 
PREPARING THE PLACE FOR THE FIRE 

A student who has studied the Veda and is about to seize 
the wife's hand (to marry her) should fetch water from a 
hidden plane, should sweep a spot which is inclined towards 
the north>east or which Is level and should besmear it (par¬ 
ticularly the surface on which the fire is placed) on all sides 
with cowdung. Spinning from the centre of it, he should 
draw a line from west to east, another line from south to north 
which touches that line at its western end and three lines 
from west to east touching the north-ward>tumed line at 
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ihr«€ diiferent points) in its middle portion (is. fit neither of 
its ends). He then should besprinkle those lines with water. 
hi this way the lakshana (ie. the standard prepfiratlon of 
the place for the sacred fire) is performed every time. 

THE SOURCE OF THE FIRE 

He should then get his fire from one of the following 
places:—The house of a VaUya who is rich in ofittle (S); the 
house of a person rich in cattle or from under a frying-pan or 
from the house of one who offers many sacrifices—be he a Brih* 
mana or a Rljanya or a Vailya—or he may kindle a new fire 
by attrition and may set it up, but that does not bring pros* 
perlty though it be pure. The some fire with which the 
marriage-rites have been performed and which is carried 
behind the newly-married couple is kept up by the bride¬ 
groom; and that becomes his (Sacred) domestic fire. With 
the words '‘BhOr BbuvaH Svah”, they carry the fire taken 
from any of these sources forward (i.e. to the place described 
in the preceding psiragraph) so that they have it in front of 
them. 

THE SACRIFICIAL CORD OR YAmOPAVITA 

He takes as his Yalfiopivita (i.e. sacrificial cord) a string 
or a garment or simply a rope of KuU grass. The Upavtta- 
string should consist of nine threads. A string was consider¬ 
ed the regular and preferable form of the UpavTta. The com¬ 
mentator of GoUula says that if the Upavlta has been lost. 
In a forest for instance, and If it Is in^)Osslble to get a string, 
then a garment or rope of Kuia grass is worn as an Upavfta. 
Raising his right arm and putting his head Into it (the 
Upavita), he suspends (the cord) over his left shoulder, so 
that It hangs down on hU right side: thus he becomes a yaj- 
fiopavltin. 

THE PRACH1N^{V1T1N 

Raising !iis left arm and putting his head into the UpavTta 
he suspends It over his right shoulder, so that it hangs down 
on his left side: thus he becomes PrichinSvltin lohicK he Is to 
becoTTte only at sacrifices offered to the Manes. 

U 
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THE TOVCHim WITH AND SIPPING OF WATER 

He goes in a northern direction from the fhOf v/aahes his 
hands and feet, and sips water three times and wipes oS (the 
water) twice. Having he^rinkled his feet (with water), let 
him besprinkle his head. Let him touch with water the organs 
of his senses viz. the two eyes, the nose, and the two ears. 
This Achamana and Upa^riana is to be done v^th the pro* 
per Tirthas (‘parts of the hand') suited to the different cere* 
monies; e.g. the 'Rrtha sacred to the Gods lies at the root 
of the little finger; that, sacred to the ^ahis in the middle of 
the fingers; that sacred to men, at the tips of the fingers; that 
sacred to Agni, in the middle of the hand; and that sacred 
to the manes between the fcre*flnger and the thumb. The 
two acts ere to be done while he is holding his hande between 
his iotees so that the shoulders are brought forward and not 
put back, and while he Is bending down and looking at the 
water. Let him sip water that (goes down his throat and) 
touches his heart; the water should not be warm or foamy. 
Thou^ they are not relevant to the context, some special 
injunctions about the Achamana and ITpaspariana may be 
cited here. They are not to be done, while walking, standing, 
laughing, looking about, throwing up the water with hia 
fingers, uttering a sound, wearing a part of his undergarment 
as if it were an uppar garment, while wearing sandals, with 
e turban on his head or with oul-stretched feet. Water must 
be sipped a second time after sleeping, eating, sneezing, tak¬ 
ing a bath, drinking something, changing his garments, walk¬ 
ing on a high road or going to a crematory. (Gobhila G.S.). 

DAILY MORNING AND EVENING OBLATIONS 

To offer oblations in this Grihya fire in the morning and 
evening is the regular daily duty of the Snltaka. This duty 
starts in the following manner. If hJs service of the domestic 
fire starts before the actual marriage ceremony, then, when 
he puts the last piece of wood on the lire at the end of his 
studentship, thereby, his morning oblation may be taken to 
have been oAered and as the morning and evening oblations 
start hereafter, he actvally begins \Diih an evening oblation. 
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Similarly, i£ his fire-worship starts from the time of marriage, 
the oblations of fried grain etc. prescribed for the wedding 
are considered as the sacrificer’s morning oblation, in his 
newly established Grihya fire; so that the regular oblations 
start, as in the former case, with the S^cmahuti Before the 
time for setting the fire in a blaze (i.e. before sun-set for the 
evening oblation and before sun-rise for the morning obla¬ 
tion), he should fetch, from a hidden place in the evening 
and morning, water with which the different acts such as the 
sipping of water etc. are performed or the water may be 
fetched only in the evening of the water may be drawn out 
of a water-pot or a water-barrel. The evening oblation is 
offered after sun-set and the morning one after sun-rise as 
follows:—Having put wood on the sacred fire, having swept 
the ground round it, and having bent his right knes, he should 
pour out to the south of the fire, his joined hands fuU of 
water with the words ''Aditi! Give thy consent”; to the west 
of the fire with ”Anumatil Give thy consent”; to the north, 
with ''Saraavatl! Give thy consent.” With (the words) ”God 
Savitril Give thy impulse,” he should sprinkle water round 
the fire once or thrice, so as to keep hia right side turned 
towards it, interchanging the points at which he begins and 
ends (the sprinkling of water) and sprinkling, so as to encom¬ 
pass what he is going to offer (with the streams of water). 
Let him then nudte oblations of the sacrificial food, whether 
cooked or raw over the fire. If it is raw, he should sacrifice 
It after having washed it and having let the water drop off. 
If it consists of curds or milk or rice-gruel, he should sacrifice 
it with a brazen bowl or with the pot in which the oblations 
of boiled rice are prepared or with the sacrificial spoon called 
Sruva. In the evening, the first oblation is offered with the 
formula ”To Agni, SvjhSl”; the second (sacred to PrajSpati) 
silently and in the north-eastern part (of the fire). In the 
moming the first oblation is offered with 'To Surya. Svihi”; 
the second as above. Having put a piece of wood on the 
fire, and having again sprinkled water round it, he should 
pour out his joined hands full of water, in the way as 
above, with only one change in the Mantras viz. *'Thou hast 
giv^ thy consent” instead of 'Give thy consent'. Having 
circumambulated the fire so as to turn his ri^t side towards 
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it, having poured out the remams of water and filled the 
vessel again and put it in its proper place, he may do what- 
ever his business is, namely singing the Vimadevya or per* 
forming the Brahma-yajua prescribed after the morning ol^ 
lation {according to the commentary). In this way, from 
the time he begins to oAer these two daily sacriEces, he should 
perform them himself or should have them performed for him 
by some one, till the gf his life. Some authorities quoted 
by Gobhila say *‘If they like, bis wife may offer the morning 
and evening oblations over the domestic fire. For his wife 
is (as it were) bis house and that fire Is the domestic fire.” 

THE FIVE GREAT (DAILY) SACRIFICES 
(PASCHA^MAHAYAJfJAS ) 

(1) THE VASSVADEVA OR THE SACRIFICE TO THE 
ALL-GODS 

When the morning or evening meal is ready, he should 
make his wife say “It is ready” and himself reply “Om” and 
than in a low voice, say '‘To that food, I bring adoration; may 
It not fail”? He then should speak only what refers to the 
preparation of the food, though he may converse with guests, 
If ha likes. He should take some portion of tho food which is 
fit for sacrifice, should pour over It some liquid fit for sacrifice 
(such as ghee, milk or curds) and should sacrifice it silently 
In the fire with his hand, the first oblation being sacred to 
Prajipati, and the second to Agnl Svish^akrlt Then he should 
ofier the Bslis, inMde or outside the fire-chamber (the Agnyi* 
gfira), having well cleansed the ground. Let him pour out 
water once, and put down Balls in four places and finally 
sprinkle water on the four Balls together onco; or on each 
Bali that he puts down, let him sprinkle water before and 
afterwards. The Bali he puts down first, belongs to the earth, 
that in the second place to VSyu, that in the third place, to 
the VUvedevas, and that in the fourth place, to Praiapati. 

(i) THE BHCTA-YAJfSA OR SACRIFICE TO THE BEINGS 

Then he should offer a Bali (sacred to the Waters) near 
water, another sacred to the Herbs and trees near the middle 
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post (of the house) awl a third (sacred to the AlUU) near 
the door. Then another Bali to KSma or Manyu is offered 
in the bed or in the privy and yet another to the hosts of tho 
Htikshasas on the heap of sweepings. 

(3) THE PlTRlYAJf^A OR THE SACRIFICE TO THE 
FATHERS 

The remnants of the Balls he should heaprinkle with 
water and should pour them out towards the south from right 
to left, with the sacrihclal cord suspended over the right 
shoulder and under the left arm with the words ‘^Svadhfi to 
the Fathers!’* because they i.e. these Balls eire sacred to the 
Fathers. Out of these, the Balls to the gods as also those to 
the Fathers may be offered in the fire sitting, the other Balls, 
he may offer just as it suits him. But let him or his wife offer 
these Balls as long as he stays at home, the wife in the even¬ 
ing and the husband in the morning: this is the rule for house¬ 
holders; or another person who must be a Brahmin should 
offer them for him. The food for such Balls may be of the 
kind that is prepared for the Fathers, or for auspicious pur¬ 
poses (i.e. for being offered to Brihmaoas) or for ordinary 
purposes. If rice and barley are both cooked for one and the 
same meal, then let him offer Balls of either kind of food. If 
the food is cooked at different times for one meal, the Ball- 
ceremony should be performed once only; If the food is pre¬ 
pared at different pieces in one house for one (joint) family, 
he should perform the Bali ceremony only from the food 
which is prepared in the kitchen belonging to the house¬ 
holds. 

(4) THE MANUSHYA-YAJf9A : 

THE SACRIFiCE TO MEN 

However, of the persons belonging to one family, he 
whose food becomes ready before that of the house-holder, 
should offer the prescribed portion in the fire and ^ve to a 
BrSkmana His share oj the food and then should eat himself. 
Whatever wish, he ^ves expression to, at the end of the Bali-^ 
offering, shall be fulfilled. [If the house-holder offers barley- 
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oblations from the barley-harvest (in the hot season) to the 
rice-harvest and rlce-oblations from the rice-harvest to the 
barley'harvest, that is called the ‘^Asasya Bali** (or Bali 
offered until the next sa^a. or crop) and that ensures long 
life. When a donation has been made, a of chaff, of the 
scum of boiled rice and of water, may be offered, the Bali 
being sacred to Kudta. These are epactal forms of the Bali 
offering dirtitict from the five Great (daily) tacrificee.'] 

(5) THE SACRIFICE TO BRAHMAN (THE VEDA) 

These then are four out of the five great aacriffces which 
a married SnStaka has to offer every day vis. the saehiice to 
the Gods, the sacrlhce to the Fathers, that to the Beings and 
that to Men. The fifth, namely the sacrifice to Brahman (be. the 
study of the Veda) la the SvIdhyAya or daily recitation of 
the Vedic texts. It has been described in the chapter on 
''Education". Thus religion entered into the dally (nay 
hourly) life of the ancient Aryans. In fact, all acts, whether 
physical or mental, involving discipline or self-restraint ware 
looked upon at sacrifices to the Gods. 

THE NEW. AND FULL-MOON SACRIFICES 

So much about the daily sacrifices. Now we proceed to 
the regular periodical sacrifices to be offered by the house¬ 
holder. Prominent among these are the sacrifices on the days 
of the new and full moon. Pull-moon time is 'the time of 
the maximum distance between the sun and the moon* and 
new-moon time is 'the time of the minimum distance between 
them.* There Is a discussion about the way in which the full- 
moon and the new-mocn days are determined (for which see 
the chapter on "Astronomy and Astrology*'). On that day 
he should not go away from his house on a foumey etc; on 
the contrary, he should return to it even from a distant place. 
On that day he may buy gCMOds from others but not sell them. 
Let him not speak much and strive to speak the truth on 
that day. In the after-noon, husband and wife after having 
bathed should eat fast-day food, which is pleasant to them. 
It should contain butter and should be prepared in the due 
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way. They are to sleep on the ground that night; they should 
spend that night so as to alternate their sleep with wahing, 
entertaining themselves with tales or other discourses hut 
should avoid doing anything unholy (such as cohahiting to> 
gether). When on a journey, the observance has to he kept 
by his wife and he may or may not fast. One h&s set 
up the Srauta fires should fast and observe all that Is enjoined 
by sacred tradition. Now, on the fas^day he gets the pieces 
of wood which are to be put on the fire, ready. These should 
be pieces of Khidlra or of Pa^fa wood or if these cannot be 
cbtainedf of the wood of any tree with the exception of VibhJ- 
daka, Tilvska, Badhaka, Nimba and 3ilmall etc, (see the ehap> 
ter on 'Flora and Fauna’). The Barhls consists of Kula-grass 
cut off at the points at which the blades diverge from the 
main stalk. The blades should be cut off near the roots at 
the eeremonies directed to the Fathers. If Kufa grass cannot 
be obtained, he may take any kind of grass with the excep* 
tion of Suka grass etc. (see the chapter mentioned above). 
Ha then gets tha following things also ready viz. rice or barley 
to be cooked for the sacrifice, the pot in which the oblation 
of cookad-rice or barley is prepared, the pot-Iadle, the Sniva, 
water fetched from, a hidden place and other things (required 
in the course of the ritual). 

THE STREWING OF CRASS AROUND 
THE SACRED FIRE 

In the forenoon, after having offered his morning oblation 
he besmears the surface on which tha fire is placed, on ell 
sides with cowdung and walks round the fire on its front aide. 
Having put wood on the fire, he should strew Kula grass round 
it on all sides, to the east, to the south, to the north, and to 
the west in three or five layers so that always an uneven num¬ 
ber of (blades) are put together. He should strew east-ward- 
pointed grass covering the roots with the points; or should 
strew it to the west (of the fire) ftrtd he should draw some 
of the grass which he has strewn, from the south end and 
some from the north end in an easterly direction. He should 
arrange the grass so as to lay the points of the southern blades 
upper-most. ’Hiis rule for strewing grass roiuid the fire is 
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valid for aU caramonies at which oblaUons are made. Some 
lay also branches of ^aml wood or of Paina wood round the 
fire. 


THE PRANiTA WATBR-~THE BRAHMAN STEPS IN 

To the north of the fire, a Sruva full of water is placed; 
this is the PraniU water (but it may be dispensed with ac¬ 
cording to S;). Then the Brahman (another priest than the 
Hotfi who is the sacrificer himself) stations himself to the 
east of that grass, facing the west and with the thumb and 
the fourth finger of his left hand, he takes one grass-blade 
from the Brahman’s seat {i.e. his own), which is specially 
arranged and throws It away to the south-west (in the inter¬ 
mediate direction between the south and the west), with the 
words “Away has been thrown the destroyer of wealth'*. 

THE SJMHMAN TAKES HIS SEAT 

Having touched water he then sits down on the Brah¬ 
man's seat with the words, "I sit down on the seat of wealth.'* 
Facing the fire be sits, raising his Joined hands till the end 
of the ceremony, speaking only what refers to the due perfor¬ 
mance of the sacr^ce and nothing that is unworthy of it and 
expiating any deviation from this rule by murmuring a verse 
or a Vajus, sacred to Vishnu. 

ms SERVICES ARE OPTIONAL 

If however, a householder wishes to perform himself the 
work of both the Hotrl and the Brahman, he should in the 
same manner, proceed to place on the Brahman's seat, a 
parasol or an outer garment or a water-pot or a pad of Dar- 
bha-grass and should return in the same way in which he has 
gone and then should perform the other duties. 

THE STHALJPJKA PREPARATION 

He next u'a^es the mortar, pestle and the winnowing 
baskets, strews to the west of the fire eastward-pointed Dar- 
bha grass, and puts the mortar etc. on that grass. He then 
pours out with a brass vessel (or wi& the pot in which the 
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oblations of cooked rice are generally prepared), the grain 
eet apart for the sacridce; rice or barley, once pronouncing 
the name of the deity to whom the offering wUl be made, and 
twice, silently. 

THE HUSKING AND WINNOWING OF THE GRAINS 

Then going to the west, with his face turned eastward, 
he begins to husk the grain with hla right hand, placed over 
the left and then winnows it. 

THE WASHING AND COOKING OF THE GRAINS 

After the grain has been winnowed three times, he should 
wash it thrice (if it is destined) for the gods, twice ii fox men 
and ont^ if for the Fathers. Having put a Darbha purifier 
into the pot in which the oblations are to be prepared, he 
should pour the grain into it. He then should cook the mess 
of sacrificial food so that it is well-ccoked, stirring It up with 
the pot>UdIe from left to right. 

PREPARATION OF THE AJYA AND THE PAVITRAKAS 
OR 'PURIFIERS' 

Having put the mess of cooked food on the Barhis and 
put wood on the fire, he prepares the Ajya as follows :*~He 
tfikes ghee or oil made from Tila seeds or failing these, curds 
or milk or rice^ruel (any of these Utter substances can be 
technically considered as 'Ajya'). From that seme Barhis, 
he takes two Darbha blades and makes puri£en of them, of 
the length of one span. Putting a herb between them, he cuts 
them off (not with his nail) with the words *'Puri£er5 are ye, 
sacred to Vishnul" He then wipes them with water with the 
words "By Vishnu’s mind, ye are purl£ed’'. Having purified 
the Ajya, by pouru^ it into the Ajya-pot over which he has 
laid a Darbha purifier, he purifies it (in the pot) with the 
two north-ward pointed purifiers in the following way:—- 
Holding (hem with his two thumbs and fourth fingers, he 
purifies the Ajya three times, from west to east, once 
the Vajns: "May god Savitrl punfy thee with thia uninjured 
purifier, with the rays of the good Sun”, and cunce silently. 
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He then should spruikle them with water and should throw 
them into the fire. He then puts the Ajya on the fire and 
takes it from the fire towards the north:^This is the way to 
prepare the Ajya. To the east is placed the Ajya. thus pre¬ 
pared; and to the west, the mess of cooked food. Having 
sprinkled water round the fire and poured Ajya on the mess 
of cooked food, he begins to sacrifice simply with the pot- 
ladle, picking out portions of the sacrificial food (without 
^*Und<rspreading” and without ‘pouring Ajya over the Havis’). 

THE VPASTARANA CVNDERSPREADIHG’) AHD THE 
ABHIGHARANA COVERSPRiNKUNG') 

If, however, he intends to sacrifice so as to underspread 
the Havis with Ajya and to pour Ajya over it, let him sacrifice 
the first two Ajya portions in the following wayi—'He should 
take four portions of Ajya (Five are taken by the Bhrigus) 
and should sacrifice from west to eait on the northern side 
with (the formula), 'To Agni, SvShil" and on the southern 
side with the words 'To Soma, SvihS". He then cuts ofi two 
(or three) Aved2nas fi'om the Havia, having uixder-spread 
(with Ajya) two Avadiinaa: from the middle and from the east 
side, if he belongs to the families who make four Avadinas 
and three: from the middle, firom the east and from the west 
aide if he belongs to the families who make five Avadinas, be¬ 
cause the "Upastarana” ('Spreading under') mentioned above 
and the ‘'AbhighSrana" (to be mentioned here-after) being 
reckoned as two Avadinas form (together with the two or 
three cut-off portions) four or five Avadinas, respectively. Ho 
then sprinkles Ajya on the cut-off portions (this is the Abhi- 
ghiraria). He anoints the places from which he has cut them 
off, with Ajya. He should sacrifice over the middle of the 
fire with the words "To Agni, SvahSl" once or thrice in that 
same way. 

THE SVISH7AKRIT OBLATION 

Now for the Svishiakrit oblation:—after having 'under- 
spread' the Ajya, he cuts off once a very big Avadana from the 
eastern part or the northern part of the Havis. Twice he 
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should sprinkle Ajye on it (but if he belongs to the families 
who make live AvadSnas, he should 'spread under’ twice and 
cut off the Avadina and sprinkle Ajya on it twice). He does 
not anoint the place from vdiich he has cut off, because the 
anointing is omitted at the Svlshtakcit oblation, l^ith the 
words “To Agni Svishcakrit, Svlhi!” he should sacrifice it over 
the eastern or northern part of the fire. He should sacrifice 
oblations of Ajya on the chief oblations of cooked sacrificial 
food with the MahlvyShrltis. (If the chief oblaUons consist of 
Ajya, they are both preceded and followed by the Maha> 
vyihriti oblations; P). The Avipa or 'the special or characteris¬ 
tic offering’ of each sacrifice comes between the two Ajya- 
hhigas and the Svlshtakfit oblation. 

COMBINATION OP SACRIFICES 

1£ different sacrifices are performed together, there is onl^ 
tyne swee|wg of the ground round the fire, one putting of the 
fuel on the fire, one Barhls, one sprinkling of water round the 
fire, one Ajya end one offering of the two Ajyabhigas. 
Having cut off the AvadSnas for all the single eacrlfices, he 
sacrifices the Svlshtakrit oblation only once. After he has 
sacrificed, he should throw that pot«ladle (which he has used 
in the preceding ceremonies) into the fire, or having washed 
it, he should take with it, the rest of the sacrificial food and 
should eat that. The Sruva he should not throw into tha 
fire, according to some teachers. 

THE DEITIES 

By one who has not set up the $rauta-fires (i.e. who is 
not an Ahitigni), the mess of cooked food should be offered 
to Agnl at the festival, both of the full- and of the new^noon. 
One who has set up the Srauta fires may offer it opt) >nally 
In this way to Agni or to Affni and 5oma at the full moon 
sacrifice and to Indra or to Indra. and Agni or to Mahsndra 
at the new-moon sacrifice. 

THE YAJfJA-VASTV—A CONCLUDING CEREMONr 

Now at the end of these and all Muds of sacrifices, a cere¬ 
mony known as Yajnavistu should be performed. puts a 
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ft piece of wood oa the fire and takes a handful of Kula grass 
and should dip it thrice into the Ajya or Havis. He then shotild 
he^rlnkle it with wafer and throw it into the fire, with a verse 
invoking Hudra, the lord of cattle, to whom it is offered. After 
the Yaii1a\istu ceremon7 is thus over, he should take away 
the remnants of the Havis in a northern direction, should take 
them out oi the vessel (in which they are) and should give 
them to a Brahmin whom he must also try to feed with other 
food that has become ready. Then he should try to gain the 
favour of Brihmanas by gifts of food. A ‘full’ vessel constitutes 
the lowest fee at a PlkayajAa (the highest being unlimited) 
which is to be given to a Brimana; by a ’full' vessel is meant 
a brass vessel or a wooden cup which has been filled with food 
cooked or raw or only with fruits. The Brahman is the only 
officiating priest at the Fikyajfias, the gacrificer himself being 
the Hotfl. 

BXPJAnOW FOH THE OMISSION OF THE DAILY 
OBLATIONS AND FORTNiGHTLY SACRIFICES 
OWING TO UNAVOIDABLE CIRCUMSTANCES 

Now, If he Is unable to get for the nn&ming or evening 
oblations or for the domestic sacrifices of the full or the new 
moon, any substance fit for sacrifice, or if he is prevented from 
the timely performance of these owing to some unavoidable 
circumstances, he should note that the time for the morning 
oblaUona does not pass off until the evening, the time for the 
evening obletions until the next morning, the time for the full* 
moon sacrifice until the folbwing new moon and the time for 
the new moon sacrifice until the following fuIUmoon and 
should try to obtain during this interval, sacrificial food or a 
substitute-sacrificer, which*ever he is in need of. If, however, 
he does not succeed, he should cook fruits or leaves of trees 
or herbs which are sacriiiclally pure and sacrifice them or 
should sacrifice at least water. If he, however, fails with all 
his efforts, to do even this, there is an expiation as follows;— 
he keeps his vow during that time !n which he does not sacri* 
fice by abstaining fi'om food and makes up for the omitted 
oblations when he has obtained the necessary sacrificial 
substances thus:*—He counts the omitted oblations and pours 
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the corre^onding number of oblations into his vessel and 
s acr ifices them in the due way all at once with one Mantra. 
These rules which have been given with regard to the sacri* 
fices of the full new moon are valid for all the Havis* 
oblations. When offerings ere made the word “SvShi” foUov/s 
the end of every Mantra. 

MYA^OBLATIONS 

At Ajya oblations wherever they are prescribed* he only 
prepares the Ajya and sacrifices it, picking out portions of it 
and he does not sacrifice the tvro Ajya portions xur the 
Svishiakfit oblation. If no special rule is given* he should 
sacrifice with the MahSvylhritus before and after the chief 
•ceremonies. At the ceremonies of the Tonsure, the Initiation 
and the cutting of the beard, the same procedure is followed 
as at the wedding, where oblations are made first with three 
single Mahivyihritls and afterwards with the MahivyihiitU 
together. The Vimadevya may be sung for the sake of avert¬ 
ing evil at the end of every ceremony optionally. 

THE ABOVE, A TYPICAL DEECHIPTION OF A 
GPIHYA SACRIFICE 

The above description of the full-moon and the new-moon 
sacrifioes gives by the by, a pretty complete description of the 
type of Grihya-sacrifice which recurs at all household cere- 
n^onies and includes a description of the setting up of the fire, 
which corresponds to the AgnySdhina of the Srauta ritual and 
which is the necessary preliminary to all sacred rites. Some 
G^ya-sQtras follow the method of describing it (Le. the 
Crnhya sacrifice) for itself without direct reference to any par¬ 
ticular sacrifice e.g. Paraskara and Alvaliyana enumerate, in 
the very first chapters of their respective Qrihya^utras, the 
rites recurring at each sacrifice and then make a remark like 
the following "This is the procedure whenever a sacrifice is 
performed”. Others follow the method of Gobhila; e.g. 
^inkhlyana describes this Grihya-type in connection with the 
description of the sacnfice which the bride-groom offers when 
the father of the bride gives his consent to the match. The 
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Hir&nyakdsin G. S. describes it in connection with the Upana* 
^ana rite, a description of which opens the Sutra, Apastamba 
gives a part of the common rules in the very beginning and 
inserts the others in the marriage description, in connection 
with the sacrifice of the Sthill^ka which the wife is made to 
offer after being shown the Polar and Arundhat! stars. The 
KhSdira G. S. follows very much the same method as that of 
Apastemba. So much about the regularly recurring Grihya 
sacrifices; we now turn to a description of the Animal 
sacrifices. 

THE OCCASIONS FOR AN ANIMAL SACRIFICE 

The principal occasions for an animal sacrifice are the 
Ash^ak&s (especially the second or middle AshtakS), the 
Anvashcakaya ceremony, the Solagava sacrifice etc. Other 
minor ones are. when a cow is offered to the guest (particularly 
the Snitaka guest), etc. ^rikhiyana tells us that a cow was to 
be killed when the Arghi ceremony has been performed, at the 
wedding and when the newly>married people have arrived at 
their new home and optionally, a cow may be sacrificed on 
other occasions $.g. on the 11th day after a death, when a cow 
was killed in honour of the deceased person. Afvaliyana 
describes the ritual of the animal sacrifice by itself and hence 
IC is convenient 1 o state it here. 

THE RITUAL OF THE ANIMAL SACRIFICE 

To the north of the domestic fire is prepared the place for 
the Simitra fire i.e. the fire of the priesC who prepares 

the fiesh of the immolated animal. The animal to be sacrificed 
is given a drink, washed and placed to the east of the domestic 
fire with its face to the west. Then oblations are nude with the 
two Riches (RV.I.12, 1-2) and then the sachficer touches the 
animal from behind with a fresh branch on which there are 
leaves with the formula "Agreeable to such and such a deity, 

I touch thee". He sprinkles it from the front side with water 
mixed with barley and rice with the same kind of formula. 
Having given to the animal to drink of that i.e. of the Prokshani 
water he should pour out the rest of it along its right fore^foot. 
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Having carried fire (i.e. & fire-brand) round it (performing the 
act without repeating the corresponding Mantra) they lead it 
to the north i.e. towards the Samltra fire, carrying in front of it 
a fire-brand (the same that had been carried round it). With 
the two Vapalrapani ladles, the performer fie. the KartH 
corresponding to the PratiprasthStrl, of the ^auta ritual) 
touches the animal. The aacrificer touches the performer (the 
touching signifying participation). On a spot to the west of 
the ^Imitra fire» the Samltri kills the animal, the head of which 
ia turned to the east or the west and the feet to the north and 
having placed a grass blade on bis own side of the animars 
navel, the performer draws out the omentum by cutting the 
body through that grass-blade, cuts it off, seiaes it with the 
two Vapi-frapanis, sprinkles it with water, warms it at the 
^mitra fire; takes It before that fire (i.e. the Aupjsana or do¬ 
mestic fire according to Hfirlyana the commentator), roasts 
it, being seated to the south; goes round the two fires and 
finally sacrifiee it. At the same (i.e. the Aupisana) fire, they 
cook a mesa of food, Having cut off the eleven Avadfinas 
[ (described in the Srauta Sutras) such as the heart, the 
tongue, etc. (with the exception of the left thigh and the 
lungs) i.e. portions which have to be cut off from all the limbs 
of the animal], having boiled them at the &imitra fire, ind 
having warmed the ‘heart’ on a spit, let him sac^ce first 
from the mess of cooked food or from the mess mixed with 
these AvadSnas. From each of the eleven Avadfinas he cuts 
ofi two portions (or three if he is a PafichAvattin) so that, as 
at the typical PfikayajAa already described, the Upastarana 
and Pratyabhighlrana (the first and second pouring of AJya) 
might make up the required number of four (or five) Ahutis 
(respectively). In Psraskara’s description (lU, 11) the fol¬ 
lowing details implied in the above account are explicitly 
stated. The animal is washed, ji It is not a cow and a Palafa 
branch is driven into the ground in front of the Samitra fixe 
after walking round the two fires. A Kuia tope is uround 
round that branch and the animal is hound to that branch 
with that Kuia rope after being touched with the grass blade. 
After sacrificing the two oblations before and after the killing 
of the animalf he silently sacrifices five ofiier oblations sacred 
to Prajapati. A limb of the animal Is the sacrificial fee. At 
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a sacriiica directed to a special deity, he should sachiice an 
animal belonging to that deity. 1!he Gohhila, Khidixa, Apas> 
tamba and Hixanyakeiin Gribya-autras give details oi the 
animal sacrifice in connection with the cow-sacrifice at the 
Asbiakas (for the description of which, the reader is referred 
to the chapter on ^Funeral rites’). 

50ME FEATURES OF THE POPULAR FIRE-WORSHIP 

This fire-worship was not confined merely to the fire- 
chamber but was sometimes performed in the open air also, 
generally in the vicinity of water e.g. in the description of the 
Samlvirtana (H.G.S.), we have Simi¬ 

lar is the significance of the expression ’‘Devaya^ana-deU’' a 
spot (outside the village) where sacrifices are offered to the 
gods. Ihe preservation of the fire and the sacrificing of 
oblations to the fire-god were such persistent features of the 
popular religion that even the SQtikigni (the fire of the lyix^- 
in-chamber) wm to be maintained for one year and every 
month, a sacrifice to the Tithi of the child’s was to be 
offered in it. So absolute was the necessity of maintaining 
the fire, that inevitable emergencies catising breaks were pro¬ 
vided for, by special rules. When a person intends to set 
out on a journey, he performs the ceremony of ^Samlrohana’ 
by which the duties towards the sacred fire are suspended 
by causing the fire to enter into (1) the sacrificer’s bodv by 
his wanning his hands at the fire and touching the Prinas 
with the words “Come, enter Into my Prinas" or (2) into the 
two AranTs, or (S) into an ordinary log of wood which are 
warmed over the fire and by making it ie. the fire redescend 
on his return by kindling the fire by the attrition of the two 
AranTs. If the fire goes out all of a sudden, he sacrifices the 
two Sarvaprjyaichitta and other expiatory oblations (obla¬ 
tions for genersl expiation). Wife, son, daughter, or pupil 
may help In the maintenance of the fire-worship. 

A PRACTICAL THOUGH INTRICATE RITUAL 

The ritual of the G.S. is pretty intricate, though practical 
and its intricacy is partly due to the later 
imitation and reproduction of the various st^ea 
of the ^rauta ritual and the Soma sacrifices. This 
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will be clear from tthe following description of the 
oeretnonlal of the renewal of the sacred Grihya-fire 
(when ihe old one has proved unlucky to the sacrihcer, as 
Indicated by the death of a Guru or some other misfortune), 
a ceremonial which is a copy of the Punar£dheya of the ^rauta 
rituah undertaken by a sacrihcer who after having preformed 
the AdhSna meets with bad luck (A.rV,6). 

THE PUNARADHANA 

An expiatory ceremony is performed on the new>moon« 
day by those who have lost a Guru by death or are afflicted 
by other misfortunes, Before sunrise* they should carry their 
fire together with its ashes end with its receptacle to the south 
with “1 send far away the fiesh>devouring Agni (RV.X.16.9) 
They throw that iire, at t place where four roads meet or 
somewhere else, and walk round it three times, turning their 
U/t sides towards it, beating their Isft thighs with their Uft 
hands. Then they should return home without looking back; 
bathe in water, have their hair, beards, nails etc, cut end fur* 
nlsh themselves with new jars, pots, veuels for rinsing the 
mouth, garlands of Sam! ilowera, fuel of $aml wood, two pieces 
of Sami wood for kindling a fire, with branches to be laid 
round the fire, with bull’s dung and a bull's hide, fresh but* 
ter, a stone and as msny branches of Kuia grass as there 
are young women (in the house), At the time of the Agni- 
hotra, he i.e* the performer of the ceremony should kindle 
a fire with the hemistich (|tV. X.16.9 ab); keeping that fire 
burning they all sit, till the dead of night, repeating the tales 
of aged people and listening to stories of auspicious contents: 
Itihlsas and PurSnas. When all sounds have ceased or whan 
the others have gone to the house or their resting place, the 
performer of the ceremony should pour out an uninterrupted 
stream of water, beginning at the south side of the door with 
the verse (^V,X.53.6) going round the house and ending at 
the north side of the door. Having then given its i^ace to 
the fire, and having ^read to the west of it, a bull's bide with 
the neck to the east and with the hair outside, he should 
cause the people of the house to step on that hide with the 
verse (RV.X. 18.$), With the verse (?iV,X.18.4) he should 
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l&y the branches round the fire. He then places the stone 
to the north of the fire, sacrifices with foiu" verses (RV.X. 
lS.1-4) verse by verse and boks at his people with the next 
following veree. Then the young women of the house holdh^ 
with their thumbs and fourth ^gers tender Darhha blades, 
should salve their eyes with fresh butter and throw off the 
Darbha blades turning their feces away. The performer 
of the ceremony should look at them vdule they are salving 
themselves with the verse (RV.X. 18.7), The performer of 
the ceremony then touches the stone first (with RV.X. 53.8). 
After that, stationing himself to the north*east {while the 
others go round the fire, with bull’s dung and with an unin¬ 
terrupted stream of water, repeating the three verses 
(^IV.X. $.1 aeti.) ], he should murmur the Verst j RV, X, 155.5. 
Then he should lead round the fire a tawny-coburad bull. 
They then sit down at a place where they Intend to stop, 
having put on new garments. There they alt avoiding all 
sleep, till sunrise. After sun-rise, having murmured the 
hymns sacred to the sun, having prepared food, having made 
oblations with the hymn (RV. 1,97) verse by verse, having 
given to the Brfihma^u to eat, he should cause them to pro¬ 
nounce auspicious worda The sacrificial fee consiatt of a 
ccw, a cup of metal and a new garment, 

PERIODICAL GWHYA RflES OR SACRIFICES 

Among the remaining offerings of the Grihya-ritual, the 
more Important ones are those connected with fixed points of 
time such as certain recurrmg days, months or seasons of the 
year (like the new and full-moon sacrifices recurring regularly 
every month). The first among these is the Chaitra offering 
(which commemorates, perhaps the ^ing season) taking 
place on the fuU-raoon day of Chaitra (described only in 
S. rv 19). f^om jujube leaves and from fiour are made 
figures or images of couples of animals (or beasts) and a figure 
with a prominent navel is made in honour of Indra and Agni 
and bails (or hall-shaped figures) are made in honour of 
Indra, and images of Nakshatras also are fashioned. It is 
quite plausible to hold that this suggests ,a kind of vegetation 
magic as at the Varunapraghasa of the 5rauta ritual, 
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THE SR^iVA^A SACRIFICE 

TTie $rSvana sacrifice to the serpents on the iuU-moon- 
day of the month of $x^vana is the next periodical rite. In the 
description of this rite, the Gobhila G.S. alone does not ex¬ 
plicitly bring out the connection of this offering with the ser¬ 
pents fls deities, though it is implied but the other G.S. leave 
no doubt in the matter as, besides, the ceremony marks the 
commencement of the use of a high couch for sleeping upon, 
since the beginning of the rains owing to the fear of the ser¬ 
pents just as the AgrahSyanT festival in the month of MSrga- 
i?rsha marks the end of this period of sleeping on a high bed¬ 
stead, the danger from snakes being over. For a description 
of botli these sacrifices, the reader is referred to the chapter 
on Flora and Fauna. The AgrahSyaoI festival, as the name 
denotes, has principally the character of a Kew-year festival 
(waa then Mirgaflrsha aver the fuat month of the year? See 
the chapter on Astronomy and Astrology). 

THE PRAUSHTHAPADA SACRIFICE 

On the full-moon-day of Fraushthapada or Bbidrapada. 
the sacrifice to Indra takes place. Milk-rice for Indra is cook¬ 
ed and cakea abo ere made and put round the fire. Then 
the offerer sacrifices the two Ajya portions and Ajya oblations 
to Indra, to IndrSnT, to A] a Ekapid, to Ahl-Budhnya and to 
the Nakshatra of the Preuahthapadfls. Then follows the chief 
oblation of the whole sacrifice, the oblation of milk-rice to 
India. After he has eaten his portion of the sacrificial food, 
he offers a Ball to the Maiuts which ia offered on AWattha 
leaves, because it is said (Satapatha BrShmana IV. 3.36); "The 
Maruts stood in the A^vattha tree", when Indra called them 
to his help against Vrltra. The Bali is offered with the texts 
(Vlj. Samh. XVII, 80-85) Mantra by Mantra and also with 
the Mantra called "Vimukha" repeated only mentally. The 
feeding of the Brahmaaas completes the ceremony. 

THE ASVAYVJA CEREMONY 

Next in order of time comas the Aiya 3 njja sacrifice offer¬ 
ed on the fuU-moon day of the Aivayuja month. The chief 
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offerings are a mess of boiled rice^aiti^ with milk (Piyasa 
ix. znilk-rioe) and the Prishataka offering (consisting of & 
mixture of curds end Ajya or Ajya poured into milk). The 
Prishltaka offering is regarded in some Sutras as so impor- 
tant that Gobhila calls this ceremony itself as the Prshitaka 
ceremony and Aivaliyana and MSnava G. S. tum it into a 
deity. The deities in the different Grihya SiHtras are different: 
Indra or Indra and his consort (P) or Pa^upati (A) or Rudra 
(Kh. & G) along with the ‘Autumn’, the AivinI full-moon 
and the Aivayuja Naksbatra. The procedure of the sacrifice 
is:—He decorates the house, takes a bath and puts on clean 
garments (This is mentioned by A. only); milk-tlce (or a 
mess of cooked food A.) or milk-rice mixed with curds, honey 
and ghee are hare sacred to one or the other of the deities 
mentioned above. Then (according to S. and G.) eight Ajya 
oblations are offered with the names of the cow (as ^ven in 
the Grihya-satpgriha) duly invoked and Gobhila tells us the 
rest should be performed according to the Sthillpika rite. The 
Prshitaka sacrifice follows now (according to S. but according 
to P. after the eating of his portion of the ■acrificlal food by 
the performer). According to G. the performer carries the 
Prishitaka mixture round the fire turning his right ^de to¬ 
wards it and causes the Brlhma^lias (the Inmates of the house 
also according to P) to bok at it and then looks at it himself. 
Then he entertains the 6r2hmanas with food and himself also 
eats. Then the sacrificer and his family should tie to their 
arms, necks etc., amulets made of lac, together with all sorts of 
herbs, for the sake of prosperity and then in the evening he 
feeds the cows with the PrishStaka and bta the calves bln 
their mothers. Neither G. nor Kh. who speak of the be¬ 
sprinkling of cows with the Prishitaka mention the offehx^ 
or sacrifice of the Prishltaka but it seems to be implied. Gobhila 
alone mentions the results of this sacrifice, **Thus the covra 
will thrive", and shows the connection of this ceremony with 
cattle. 
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5RAUTA RITUAL IN THE GRDTYA-SOTRAS 
SECTION B. 

The H, G. S. mentions a penance for touching a YCpa or 
Yupas on the way, which shows that the Srauta or grand 
aacrihces which required the Yupa or sacrihcial post tor tying 
up the victims were common enough. Again it is clear that 
quite e number of sacrifices were performed from the pres¬ 
cription that the domestic 0re (for being set up) should be 
brought from people who perform many sacrliices (S.G.S.) ’Hie 
total number of secrihces in general is put down as twenty-one 
as follows 1. 15) the seven kinds of Pilcayajfias (vis, 

the Ashtaki sacrifice, the sacrifice offered at each Parvan, the 
SrSddha sacrifice, the 3r&van!, the AgrahiyanT, the Chaitr! and 
the AivayufT sacrifices); the seven kinds of Havir-yaJJias be« 
longing to the Srauta ritual: the Agnyidheya, the Agnlhotra, 
the sacrifices of Che new and the full-moon, the Agrayana, 
the ChSturmeaya sacrifices, the NirQdhapaiubandha and the 
Sautriman! end the seven kinds of Soma sacrifices (of which 
the ancient texts mention only three or four) viz. the Agnl- 
shtoma, Atyegnishtoma, the Ukthya, the Shodaiin, the Atiritra, 
Aptoryima and the Vijapeya (also belonging to the Srauta- 
ritual). S. tells us that only priests who have received the 
Arghya reception should ofiiclate at the Soma sacrifices. That 
keeping the ^auta fires was generally meritorious, though not 
compulsory is seen from the rule that if the chariot carrying 
a married couple breaks on the way, the girl is to be taken 
to the house of one who keeps the Srauta fires. The A.G.S. 
gives the rules for choosing priests for officiating at a sacrifice 
(evidently a Srauta one) which shows that (he complicated 
Srauta ritual did exist side by side with the Grihys-rltual. 
Esther four chief priests have to be chosen in which case the 
Brahman is to be chosen first. If all the sixteen (including 
the 12 Hotrakas who officiate at the Ahlna-sacrifices and at 
those lasting for one day) are to be chosen, then the Hotri 
is to be chosen first. There are other priests also besides the 
sixteen, chosen for taking part in the Srauta performances, 
such as the Sadasya prescribed by the Kaushitakins, the 
^amitri and the Chamasldhvaryus, but they have not the rank 
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of Rilvija (officiating priests). The inviting is to be done with 
formulas appropriate to each one of them and to each group 
of them. The invited priests are to murmur their assent by 
appropriate formulas and blessings. The functions of an ofii* 
dating priest are not to be exercised, if abandoned by another 
priest or at an Ahma sacritice, or at a sacriiice with a very 
small sacrificial fee or for persons who are sick, suffering, 
affected with consumption, of a bad reputation in their village 
or of despised extraction. The officiating priests are to eat no 
flesh, and to observe purity until the completion of the 
sacrifice. A Madhuparka is to be offered to the Ritvijs when 
they are chosen. We get an almost complete list of the sacri¬ 
ficial implements required in the ^auta ritual in connection 
with the funeral rites of an Ahitflgni who dies. The sacrificial 
implements are to be laid on the different parts of hla body 
such as the hands etc. The impleni(ents are the JuhQ (or the 
spoon), Upabhrlt (a second spoon), Sphya (or the sacrificial 
sword), the Agnlhotra-hevanl (the ladle with which the Agni- 
hotra oblations are offered), Dhruv3 (the big sacrificial ladle), 
Snivas (or smaller sacrificial ladles), the PrSlltraharanaa (tho 
vessels into which the portion of the sacrificial food belonging 
to the Brahman Is put), the Pitri (a sacrificial vessel); the 
Samavatta-dhina^ehamasa (the cup Into which the cut off 
portions of the sacrificial food are put), Samyt (a staff), the 
two kindling-woods, the mortar and the pestle, the bisketa, 
the mill-stones (upper and lower) and other implements made 
of copper, iron and earthenware. 

SECTION C. 

HINTS OF DISSATISFACTION WITH RITUAL 
EXCESSES. 

The idea of the Sacrifice had taken such deep root in the 
minds of the people that all imaginable types of sacrifices 
were prescribed t.g. a sacrifice is offered even outside the 
fire (as in the description of the distribution of Paliia leaves 
which is a part of the fvulagava or Spit-ox sacrifice). There 
\ve are told that after cooking a mess of sacrificial food saci«d 
to Ksbetrapati, a sacrifice Is performed to that deity on the 
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path of the cows, unt^out a iire, on four or seven PalSla leaves. 
S. says that the Agnihotra fire, If neglected, burns, but the 
tiroatme character of the elaborate ritual sacrifices on dif¬ 
ferent occasions and the necessity of some simple substitutes 
for them seem to have been recognised, when S. lays dovm 
that at the last AshtakH, a cow or a goat is the animal to ba 
sacrificed or a mess of cooked food should be offered or be 
may be optionally offer food to a cow or he may merely bum 
down brush-wood in the forest and say ''This is my Ash^aka’* 
but let him not neglect to do any of these things. That the 
over-doing of the ritual operations was gradually producing a 
reaction, is seen from the very opening Sotras of the 
Aivaljyana G. S., where it Is said I —Z aeq. ''There are three 
kinds of PskayaiAas; the ‘Hutos’ (i. e. the sacrifices offered 
over the fire), the 'Prahutos' (i.e. the sacrifices offered over 
something that is not the fire e.g. the Baliharana) and the 
‘Srahmani-hutoe’ (or those offered In the Brahman—by the 
feeding of BrShmanaa). And they quote alio the Rlchas, ^'He 
who with a piece of wood or an oblation or with knowledga, 
worships Agnl’*; "Even he who puts a piece of wood (on 
the fire) full of faith should think "Here t offer a sacrifice; 
adoration to that (deity) i" We are further told there that 
‘‘iven by Uaminp only, tatiefaction is produced (in tha minds 
of the gods).'’ This amounts practically to a revolt against 
ritual eKcesses and expresses a new phase of religious thought 
ins. “Even a sung by the poet may stand for cows and 
oxen etc., that a piece of wood or an oblation or knowledge 
are all equally good materials for sacrifice provided ^raddhs 
or faith and sincerity are present”. The same notion is res¬ 
ponsible for SvidhySya (or the daily Vedlc study), the daily 
Bali offerings to Gods and BhCitas, the Tarpana and the 
hospitable reception of a guest (Atithl-Bhoiana) etc. being 
looked upon as sacrifices and enumerated as the Pailcha- 
Tnahiyajnas of the house-holder! 
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SECTION D. 

TEMPLES AND IDOLS 

It is aa interesting question whether there were temples 
in those days dedicated to certain deities. A '‘God’s house” 
is mentioned along with a forest, as a place where a student 
observing the MahanimanTvratas etc. is to fast and perhaps 
this indicates something like a '‘temple’'. Of course, the idea 
of a temple in the sense of a sacred place set apart for purposes 
of worship and devotion to b deity was there as is seen from 
the existence of the 'Agnyi^ra' (G. 1, or fire-temple 
inside or outside which, the Bali ohUtkms could he offered. 
Similarly something very much like a temple seems to he 
indicated when a SnStslea is advised to go round ‘'god’s 
houses*', keeping his right (tide turned to them, if met with 
on the way. 

5MALL IDOLS? 

In SSnkhiyana G. S. In the description of the Chaitra 
offerings, there Is probably (the SOtras IV, 19, 2 to 3 being 
obscure) a reference to the images of Nakshatras and the 
making of a figure with a prominent navel to India and Afpit 
and of balls or ball-shaped figures to Kudra. Does this Indicate 
the existence of small idols or images as worshipped in the 
present Devapuji? Similarly In Piraskara there la a reference 
to the besprinkling of seats and shrines (for the images of 
gods) in the ceremonies in connection with e newly-built house 
(HI, 4, 9). The Chaitya sacrifice (A) is important in con¬ 
nection with the question of the existence of temples. Here 
a Bali is to be oHered to the Chaitya (?) before the Svishtakrit 
offering but if the C^haitya is distant, the Bali is to be sent 
through a leaf •messenger (ie, an image or symbol of a mes¬ 
senger? as the commentator says). We are further told that 
he makes two lumps (of food), puls them on a carrying-pole, 
hands them over to the messenger and says to him "Carry 
this Ball to that (Chaitya)”. He gives him the lump which 
is destined for the messenger with the words “This to thee”. 
If the path from the village to the Chaitya is beset with danger, 
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he gives him some weapon also. If a navigable river lies 
between the village and the Chaltya, he gives him also some' 
thing like a raft. Now, Oldenberg agrees with Prof. Stenzler 
in assigning to 'Chaitya* the ordinary meaning of a reUgious 
shrine and says that the sacrifice was not offered like other 
sacrifices at the sacrificer’s home but that in some cases, the 
offering would have to be sent, at least, symbolically, to distant 
places, because (according to him,) it is not clear whether 
besides this image (cr symbol) of a messenger in the form of 
B leaf, there was also a real messenger who had to carry the 
Ball to the Chaltya or whether the whole rite was purely 
symbolical. 'Hus however, definitely (in mv opinion) Indicates 
that there were temples or religious shrines in a village which 
might be near or distant, the way to which might often be 
dangerous and required the use of a weapon by the messenger 
who carried the Bali to the Chaitya or which, might 
be crossed by a navigable river. This inference regarding the 
existence of a place sacred to a deity or a temple is strengthen* 
ed by Piraskara who in IC. 12,10 & 11, says that at a sacrifice 
directed to a tpeciaZ deity, he should sacrifice an animal be* 
longing to that deity, should make a portion for that 
deity and should say to the messenger who Is to convey that 
offering to a piaco eacrtd to that deity “Take care that this 
reaches that god." If there is a river between (the sacrificer 
and tha sacred place), he may have a boat made or he may 
dispense with this. The explanation given by NSrlyana (the 
commentator of Aivallyana) of ‘Chaitya’ as 'chitte*bKavc' and 
of the ‘Chaitya sacrifice’ as the sacrifice made by a person 
to a certain deity saying ‘Tf 1 obtain such and such a desire, 
I shali offer to thee Ajya sacrifice, a SthllJpSka or animal" 
does not go against this inference either. Again, the instruction 
to descend from a chariot dunng a journey on reaching images 
of gods (in P) shows (hat there were temples in distant places 
hoiiaing Images of deities. 
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SECTION E. 

DEITIES 

It will be relevant here to note the deities mentioned 
in the G^ihya*Sutras. The process of personification hy which 
natural phenomena developed into Gods in the ftigveda is 
here long complete and has extended Itself in the deificaticai 
of all objects worthy of adoration and the personification of 
all abstract qualities worthy of cultivation such as Yaji, $am5, 
and BhQti. Thus the deities Tnentloned by S. in the Tarpana 
are Agni, V<yu, SOrya, Vishnu, Prajipatl, Yirupiksha, Sahas- 
riksha, Soma, Brahman, the Vedas, gods, the Riahla, the 
metres, Om, Vashat, the Mah&vy&hntis, the &(vitrf| the YaJRas, 
Heaven and earth, the Kakshatras, the air, days and nights, 
the numbers, the twilights, the oceans, the rivers, the moun> 
tains, the fields, herbs, trees, demigods like the Siddhas, the 
Sidhyas, the Vipras, the Yakshas and the Hakshas. A. adds 
the birds and cows to the list. Deifications of abstractions like 
Sruti, Snyiti, firmness, delight, success, thought, belief, insight, 
memory,' etc., are, of course, pretty common. 

THE CHIEF DEITIES 

The deities of the daily oblation in Afvaliyana are Soma, 
Vanaspatl, Agnl-shomau, Indrigni, Dbanvantari, Varuna, 
Yama, and Yama’s men. If there is no specific mention of 
the deities in a sacrifice, then, it is to be offered to Agni, 
Indre, PrajSpati, the Viivedavai, and Brahman; this incident* 
ally points out the more Important of the divinities. It Is evi* 
dent from this, that there ims no limit tc the number of deittee 
and that the principle underlying this was 
mentioned in the &ts. In the Afvayuja ceremony on the 
fuU-nvoon day of Alvina (according to A. G. S.), a mesa of 
cooked food is offered to Paiupatl and sacrificed with the 
formula, "To Palupeli, to Siva, to Samkara, to Prishitaka, 
Svflhs’* and here we find the later names of Siva. Similarly in 
the description of the Sulagava sacrifice, A^vallyana mentions 
Kara, Indra, 5iva, Bhava, Mahadeva, Ugra, Bhfma, Palupati, 
Budra, Samkara and !sana as deities to whom the omentum 
of the animal killed is sacrtHced. P. also in the Salagava 
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description, says that the cut-off portions are offered to Agni, 
Hudra, 3arva, Pasupati, Ugra, Aiani, Bhava, Mahideva and 

!Una and the Patni-semylja offerings to lndr£nT, HudrSni, 
Sar\^7, BhavInT and Agnl Grihapati. Here we not only get 
all the later names of Rudra but also of his consort. There 
la a difference of opinion in the Grihya-sOtras as to the deity 
to whom the Ashta3cas are sacred. The deity or deities men¬ 
tioned in this connection are the Viivedeves, Prajipati, the 
Fathers, Indr a, Agnl, the sun, the night, the ffre, the Kakshatra 
or the seasons. 

THE SUN. THE SANDHYA ADOBATION 

Although such a variety of deities is mentioned, so far 
as prayeritil worship, devotional ritual, or adoration goes, the 
sun-god comes next in importance to the Are-god. The impor¬ 
tance of the teaching of Siivitri, a hymn to the sun in different 
metres (suited to the three different castee—GayatrT for a 
Brahmin, Trlahiubh for a Kshatriya and Jagett for a Vai&ya), 
has already been noted in the Upaneyana ritual in the chapter 
on Education. Other rites such as SOryadariana in the case 
of the infant, point in the same direction. But the SandhyS ado¬ 
ration prescribed in the morning and evening for every twic^ 
bom person after Initiation is important In this connection, 
as it is addressed to the sun. In the forest (S.G.S.) i t. outside 
the village as a rule, with a piece of wood in his hand, invested 
with the saeriffcial cord, he performs the twilight-devotion 
observing silence, turning his face to the north-west, in th« 
evening from the time when the sun is half-eet until the stars 
appear, murmuring the Mahivyjhritis, the Sivltr! and the 
auspicious hymns and the same way in the morning with 
his face turned towards the east until the sun’s disc appears. 
When the sun has risen, his dally study begins. 

JNDRA 

Indra is the next important deity as the Cheitra offering 
at the spring-festival appears to be principally in his honour, 
a figure with a prominent navel being made to the God. Indra 
again is sacrificed to, on the full-moon-day of Praushthapada 
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whtJi the chief oblation viz. milk-rice is offered to Indra, and 
IndrSni, his consort receives an Ajya oblation, and his aJlies: 
the Maruts receive a Bali offering on Aivattha leaves. The 
Afa Ekapid (the one-footed goat) and Ahi Budhnya, the 
Serpent of the deep and the other deities sharing the minor 
honours of the o^ering are also reminiscent of their name* 
sakes who figure in the Indra*Vritra legend of the Rigveda. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE RITUAL. OF THE DEAD 
PART 1. THE RV. PERIOD 


UEAVEN L 

Heaven ie the place or home (RV X, 14, 8) of the Dead. 
In thia heaven there ie light, every form of delight and 
happiness, wish-cows yielding all desires as also ‘Svadhfl’, 
which is at once the food of the Spirits, and the power which 
they win by it, viz. their self-determination. The Spirits of the 
dead are material enough to enjoy the most material thix^ 
such as Soma, milk, honey and Suri, as also the sound of 
singing and of the flute. 

YAM A AND YAM! 

X, 135, 1, speaks of a flg-tree where Varna drinks 
with the Gods. Yama was the first of the mortals who died 
and found out the way for many to the realm where he reigns; 
—death is his path. He and Vaml his sister, are the primeval 
twins (X, ID). He however rejects on moral grounds the 
advances of his sister to commit incest with him for the 
creation or continuation of their race. The Dead obtain in 
heaven not only long life by the mercy of the Gods but also 
the merit of the IshUpOrta performed by them on earth. 

HELL? 

There is a reference to a place of punishment for evil¬ 
doers, of a place of deep darkness. 

CLASSES OF THE DEPARTED ONES 

The distinction between the recently Dead, the 
*Preta’s hovering on earth and the ‘pifris' per ex¬ 
cellence in heaven, implied in the 5riddha ritual of the 
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Gfihya Sutras is fiot found in the RV. 'Hiere ia an X. 15. 2. 
a reference to 'Fathers who dt in the regions of the earthy 
or in the dwellings of men', but this may not necessarily 
denote a belief in the soul as a ghost, coming to visit men 
and probably refers to the visit of the Fathers to receive 
funeral offerings on earth. 

TRANSMIGRATION 

X. 16, 3, speahs of the soul of a dead man becoming a 
plant or passing into a plant. But whether the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul exists in the ^V. ia a hotlynSebated 
question. There la less disagreement on the view that a 
doctrine Kfee that of trantmigration was probably implicit in 
in the ^V. or at any rate, in the early Brihmana speculation. 

DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

Cremation as well as burial were both methods of dispos¬ 
ing of the dead. The Agnldagdhas Cbumt’) end the Ansgnl- 
dagdhai funburnt’) both went to heaven (X. IS, 14). Bealdes, 
in X, 18, the dead person ia asked to go to 'mother earth', 
which is to enclose him aa 'a mother her child with a garment'. 
The later ritual which had given up burial for burning In* 
terprets the above as referring to the burial of the bones. In 
the ItV. at leaat both the practices were contemporary, 
though ortmciion vxu mori popular. 

THE DETAILS OF THE CREMATION 

Some of the details of the burning are the following:—' 
'The dead one was urged during the funeral procession to go 
OR his long way to unite with the fathers and with Vama; 
to leave sin behind, etc. The wife of the dead man was asked 
to lie down by the aide of the dead body placed on the funeral 
pyre and then called away, with X, 13, 3, “Arise, O woman, 
to the world of the living.” The bow ia taken away from 
the hand of the dead if he be a Kshatriya; a staff, if a 
Brlhmana etc. Cow's flesh is laid on the dead body limb by 
Bmb, to protect it from the Are and a goat is burnt along 
with the body as sacred to Agni. When the pyre is lighted. 
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prayers to Agni, Yama exid others are recited. The place 
oi the burning is cooled by the use of water-plants such as 
Kiylmbu. On the 3rd or 10th day, the collection of the bones 
is made and they are buried in an um. Offerings to the 
Fathers (corresponding to the bter Sraddhas) are referred 
to in X, 15, 6. 

PART 2. THE LATER SAMHITAS AND BRAHMAls’AS 
HEAVEN 

The later SamhiUs merely elaborate the descnption of 
heaven, given in the RV., its main characteristics being 
practically the same. Ihe AV. tells us how the dead man 
is borne up by the Maruts, who fan him with gentle breezes 
until he recovers his complete body and meets the Fathers 
who dwell with Varna. 

THE GERM OF THE SRADDHA IDEA 

In the AV. is found the idea that the dead are nourished 
in heaven by the piety of the relatives on eirth. Such 
nourishment may either be buried with them in which case 
the grains of corn and sesame so buried will become wish-cows 
(and their calves) in heaven or it may be conveyed through 
the later offerings. 

HELL 

The AV. develops ^e idea of hell (Naraka-Loka) in 
contrast to Svsrga, as a place of female goblins, and as the 
place of the lowest darkness. The AV., the ^atapatha, the 
Jaiminlya and Kaushitaki BrShmanas speak in different ways 
of the horrors of hell. The idea of punishment or reward 
according to one’s deed is frequently expressed in the 5atB> 
patha Br. There is ample evidence of the connection <£ the 
Spirits with the earth, particularly in the ritual of the Dead, 
which is described scantily though, in the BrSKmanas. The 
newly-departed or Preta does not enter the company of the 
ancient Fathers, until after one year. The doctrine of trans¬ 
migration is most unamhiguously referred to, in the Brihad- 
Ar any aka Up,, and there are some allusions to it in the 
^atapatha, dubious though they may be. 
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THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

Though hurnicg was the most popular method of disposal, 
burial is mentioned side by side. Other modes of disposal 
are referred to in the AV. The dead mi^t be cast away 
(Paroptih) or they might be exposed (Uddhiah) very pro¬ 
bably on trees as suggested in the datapaths. 

THE DETAILS OF THE DEATH-RITVAL 

In the moment of death, the man was laid on the ground 
which ii smeared with cow-dung and strewn with grass and 
is near his sacred Are. The dead was then washed and 
anointed. The hair, the beard and the nails were closely 
trimmed; a garland and a new garment were laid upon him. 
The women of the house lamented around the place on which 
he was laid tearing or loosening their hair. The body placed 
on a bier was then borne on their shoulders by the mourners 
to the cremation-ground or taken there in a car. The mourners 
accompanied the bier with loosened hair; the tracks of the 
whole party were to be wiped off by twigs attached to the bier. 
The dead was laid on the funeral pyre at the cremaUon-ground. 
Then the wife is placed beside him and asked to arise> almost 
immediately. Afterwards the utensils used in the ritual—' 
offerings, during hii life-time, by the dead man are placed on 
the bier with the exception of the stone (earthem or metal 
one) which is to be kept by the son of the dead one or thrown 
into water. The pyre Is then lighted or the three Ares are 
directed towards it. After the ceremony of burning the body, 
the moumera depart without turning round. They wash 
themselves and offer libations of water for the Dead, change 
their garments and on entering the house, touch purifying 
things such as Are, water, etc. The bones are collected on 
the third or tenth day, till which time the relatives observe 
certain restrictions. They sleep on the ground, cook no food 
but live on what they buy and observe chastity. 

A MEMORIAL TO THE DEAD 

The Satapatha Br. mentions another ceremony—the raising 
of a memorial to the dead, a long time after death in the 
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shape of a movmd of earth and stone raised over the hones 
if they are found or over dust taken from the place where 
they were honed. In addition to the normal rites, special 
forms are prescribed for many cases, such as the death of an 
Agnihotrin etc- 

PART 3. THE GRIHYA SOTRAS 
SECTION A. 

THE ANCESTRAL OFFERINGS 

THE TWO CONCEPTS OF THE FATHERS 

We must nov/ distinguish clearly between two concepU 
of the Fathers leading to two separate categories or classes 
of them, the one comprising the distant, half^forgotten and 
almost mythical ancestors, the Pitris and the other consisting 
of the Fathers who have hut lately departed and who are atill 
(as it were) personally remembered and revered: the Pretas. 
The SrSddha ceremonies described in the Gfihya Sotras 
embody both these concepts. The first concept for example, 
finds expression in the PltriyaJRa (a daily sacrifice) and the 
monthly $rSddha and in the constant mention of Pltfis as 
worthy of oblations along with other deiUea in the rites of 
the Ash^akas and the Anvash^kya which are thus anc^ttral 
ceremonies in a way. The second concept is embodied in the 
funeral ritual following immediately after death, and in the 
Ekoddishra and Sapr^dlkarajia Sriddhas and the like which have 
an occasional character and which may be called 'Funeral* as 
distinguished from the 'Ancestral’ ceremonies. In one respect 
these funeral ceremonies may represent au earlier phase of 
worship than the daily and monthly ancestral sacrifices etc. 
They lead up to them, and as it were, prepare the departed 
ones for their future dignity as Pltns or Ancestors. On the 
other hand, the conception of Ancestors in general must have 
existed before any departed person could have been raised 
to that rank. We therefore describe the Ancestral sacrifices 
first and the Funeral ceremonies, next. 

IS 
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THE DAILY PlTRl-YAJSIA 

The daily Pitri-Yajfia or micestral sacrifice which is classed 
amopg the five great sacrifices or Pancha-MahSyajnas is an 
ofiering to the Pitris, first claiming our attention in this respect. 
It has however been described already in the chapter on 
"Religion’. 

THE MONTHLY SRJDDHA 

Next comes the Monthly ^iddha, which is the principal 
fonn of en ancestrel offering called also Parvana SrSddha 
performed on the Parvan of the New*Moon, though other 
timed also are considered as admissible for its performance. 
According to the GobhiU Gfihya-S&tra, this Pirvana Sr&ddha 
is identical with the 'Anvihij^a’ vdiich Is called the ‘Itarat’ ^ 
’Another’ offered after the Pio^a-PltFlye)na which belongs 
really to the domain o£ the irauta ritual. Dr. Keith (H. 0. S. 
Vol. 32, P. 427) holds that the Misika (or monthly) offering 
performed in the waning half of the month, on an uneven 
day, is distinct from the monthly Pflrvaija ,<rSddha. The ritee 
for this day ere according to him varylngly given and in some 
cases the rites seem to have been assimilated to the Ashtaki 
rites. It may be pointed out in support of this Uttar view 
that this Mdsika i^riiddha seems to have been assimilated to 
the Anvaihtakya rite, in some Grihya-Sutras and to the 
Ash^akS rites in others (e.g. BaudhAyana). Then again, the 
A. G. S. by mentioning the Pirvanas separately seems to imply 
the correctness of the view about the different character of 
the Milsika and the Pirvana 3rSddhas. The other Grihya 
Sctras do not make a clear distincUon e g. S. simply speaks 
of 3rSddha oblations offered every month, H. G. S. says 
"The monthly (Srsiddha) is performed on the new*moon day 
or on days with an odd number in the dark fortnight” and 
AP. lays down the option of difierent days in the second fort- 
night for the monthly 3raddha! We now proceed to describe 
the M.lsika SrSddha (and virtually the Psrvana, whether or 
not it is a diiferent offering), 

THE RITUAL OF THE MONTHLY SRADDHA 

We follow the description as given in the Hiracyakebin 
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G. S. On the new moon day, in the after-noon or on days 
with an odd number in the dark fortnight, the monthly or 
PSrvaoa Sriddha which is the most important and regular 
Sriddha is performed. Having prepared food for the fathers 
and having arranged southward-pointed Darbha grass as seats 
for the Brahmins whom he is going to invite* he invites an 
odd number of pure Brahmins who are versed in the Mantras* 
with no deficient limbs, who are not connected with himself 
by blood-relationship or by their Gotra or by the Mantras 
(i.e. are not hia teachers or pupils). In feeding them, he 
should not try to serve any worldly purpose. Having put 
wood on the fire and spread southward-pointed and eastward- 
pointed Darbha grass around U, having prepared the Ajya in 
an Ajya-pot over which he has laid one purifier, having 
sprinkled water round (the fire) from right to left, and put 
a piece of Udtunbara wood on the fire, he sacrifices with tho 
spoon celled DervT* which is made of Udumbara wood. Having 
performed the rites down to the AjyebhCga offerings, he 
suspends hU sacrificial cord over his right shoulder and in¬ 
vokes his Fathers etc. He sprinkles water in the south with 
a verse addressed to the Waters. (Comp. AtharvsvVede, 
XVZn 4, 40), Having first performed the rites down to the 
VyShriU oblations with his sacrificial cord over his left 
shoulder, he suspends it next over hia right shoulder and 
sacrifices with tho Mantras like *'1 interpose another one 
between myself and my father, grand-father* and great grand¬ 
father’* etc.; then he sacrifices with their names thrice. "To 
so and so! Svadhi!; wherein my mother, (grand-mother, 
etc.) has goi^e wrong . . . may my father (grand-father etc. 
respectively) take that sperm as his own". Then he sacrifices 
with the verse: ^V. X, 15, 18 and a second and a tl^ird time 
with the substitution of the words "The grand-father" etc. in 
the place of the word “ in the first Pado of that RV. 

verse. In the same way he sacrifices other food. Then he 
sacrifices the Svishtakrit oblation with the formula "To Agni 
Havya-vShana! Sviha!" etc. He then touches the food with 
the formula: "The earth is the vessel; heaven Is the lid". 
He then causes the Brahmins to touch (t.e. taste of) the food 
with the words "I establish myself in the breath and sacrifice 
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and ambrosia." While they are eating, be looks at them with 
the wor<is “I^ soul dwells in the Brahman so that it may 
be immortal”. When they have eaten (and are going away), 
he goes after them asks for their permission to take the 
remains of their meals for the rites to be performed next. 

OFfEWffG OF P7iyj?AS 

He takes a water-pot and a handful of Darhha grass, goes 
out to a place that lies in a somewhat south-easterly direction; 
spreads the Darbha grass with its points towards the south, 
and pours out on that grass three handfuls of water with the 
formulas "May the Fathers (Grand'fathere etc.) wipe them- 
selves" or “so and sol wash thyself I" etc. On that grass, he 
puts down the lumps (Pindas) of food for the Fathers, each 
lump with the appropriate address '^This to thee! Father! 
(Grand'fatherl etc.)”. Silently a fourth lump is optionally 
given. If he does not know the names of bis ancestors, then 
he gives the lum^ to his Fathers and (Grand-fathers and 
Great-grand fathers) etc. with the words "SvadhJ, to the 
Fathers who dv/all on the earth (In air and in heaven res¬ 
pectively)!" ^en he gives, corresponding to each lump, 
collyrlum and other salve and something that represents ti 
garment, saying three times in the case of the collyrium and 
salve "Anoint thy eyes, so and so!" etc. With the formula 
"These garments are for you, O Father! Do not take anything 
else that is ours”, he tears off a skirt (of his garment) or a 
flake of wool and puts that down (for the Fathers), If he is in 
the first half of his life (Le. under 50 years of age). He tears 
out some hair from his body, if he is in the second half. Then 
he washes the vessel (in which the food from whi^ he has 
offered the lumps was kept) and sprinkles the water with 
which he has washed It from right to left round the Pindas 
with a Mantra. Then he turns the vessel over, crosses his 
hands so that the left hand becomes right and right hand 
becomes left and worships the Fathers. Then he goes to the 
brink of some water and pours down three handfuls of water 
with the Mantras, 'This is for thee, 0 Father (Grand-father 
etc, respectively)! The Richaa (Yajus, Simans) etc. respec¬ 
tively are thy Returning from the place where he 
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has performed the Plnda ofiering, he puts down the substance 
sticking to the SlbllT into the water>pot and pours it with a 
verse meaning “Depart, 0 Fathers! on your hidden ancient 
paths-*' 

THE ASHTAKJAS^THEIR NUMBER AND THE DAYS 
OF THEIR OBSERVANCE 

Generally* three Ashtakis are mentioned: that (i. «. the 
eighth day) following the fulhmoon of MSrgailIrsha and the 
two $th days following the fuU-moon of the two following 
months but S. mentions a similar ceremony in the middle of 
the rainy season on the ^Mlgha day’ i.s. a day under the 
Magh£ Nakshatra. A. mentions four, adding one in the 
PhSlguna month but gives the option of celebrating one only 
(that in the month of Mflgha) called the Sk&shcaki and in 
addition the one on the ''Mfigha day” which fella in the dark 
fortnight following the full-moon of Praushthapada (according 
to the Viahnu-smriti* it falls on the 13th day of that month 
and Menu lU* 273, *^VarshidU cha MaghSsu cha” sseros to refer 
to the same). H. de P. speak of one only;—that in the month 
of MAgha called ^Ek^sh^akf*. 

THE DEITIES OF THE ASHTAKIS 

The deities presiding over the AshcakSs are different and 
even the G^ihya SQtras (e.g. A. dr G.) are aware of this dif¬ 
ference. Vlivedevas, Agnl, the Sun, PrajSpati, Ihe Kakshatras, 
the Seasons and the Kight are the Deitiea (A. S.). P. has two 
different deities: Indra and the Fathers. Kh. has ths 
“Ashiaki” itself as the deity. 

COMMON FEATURES OF THE (THREE OR FOUR) 
ASHTAKAS 

The house-holder has the option of celebrating one 
Ashiak2 fesUval only (A.) end H. dr A. in fact describe one 
AshiakH festival only. But according to the Gfihya Sutras 
that describe the performance of the three separately, the dis¬ 
tinguishing features of the three Ashuk^s as laid down by them 
are the following:—The sacriffce of a cow or an animal (goat) 
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is a feature of the mtdcile Aahiaka in the Migha month called 
the Ekishtaka or "The One Aahuka’*. A mess of cooked food 
(of course) accompanies the animal sacrifice—the most 
important element of the festival. G. quotes Kautsa in this 
connection. “These all he should endeavour to celebrate witli 
meat*o^ring5> even if he be deficient In wealth.'’ Though 
the meat-offering is thus the most important one, substitutes 
are also recomemended. If a cow or goat cannot be offered, 
then a mess of cooked food or ft SthalTpoka only vrill do or 
food may be given to a cow or an ox and he may bum down 
brush-wood In the forest and say "This is my Ashfaka". 
Sacrificing curds with his joined hands in the same way as 
the cake is ths optional method pointed out by Ap. As regards 
the first end third Ashtakis, cakea and vegetables constitute 
the essential oHerings In both of them (P. ^ Kh.). 

THE FIRST ASHTAKA 

According to S., the simplert way is to sacrifice vegetables 
and then to offer the oblation to Agni Svlahtakrit. G. de P. 
give more details. ApQpas or cakes are a spaclallty of this 
AshfdkA; Gobhila in fact givaa the name of this AshcakS as 
the "Ap0p6shtak2”. Grains prepared in the way preacrlbed 
for Stbilrplkas, are cooked first and thus a Charu is prepared. 
Next be prepares eight cakes of the size of the cakea sacred 
to Tryambaka without turning (hem over in the dish (in which 
he bakes them), each in one dish with or without Mantras. 
After baking them, he should pour Ajya on them, should take 
them off tha fire towards the north and pour Ajya on them 
again. Then ha cuts of! the prescribed portions in the manner 
of the SthilTpikas, from the mess of boiled grains and from 
the cakes and sacrifices them with the words “To the Ash(akl, 
Svihil” The rest should be performed according to the 
Sthalip^a rite [i.s. the Svishtakrit oblation is offered with the 
Upastarana (spreading under) and Abhighirana (sprinkling 
over) etc. after the Ajya oblation]. 

THE THIRD ASHTAKA 

The third Ashmka has hardly any peculiarity about it. 
Vegetables are here sacrificed (cakes, according to S.) 
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THE SECOND J. E. THE MIDDLE ASHTAKA OR 
EKASHTAKA 

So we now turn to the details of the middle and the most 
important Ashcakl. The sacrifice of a cow ie. an animal 
sacrifice is the most essential pert of it and as it has already 
been described in detail (in the chapter on Beligion), repetition 
would be avoided if we follow the Grihya^Qlra e.ff. the A. 
which talces a knowledge of the description of animal sacrifice 
for granted, in its description of this middle Ashtaki festival. 
The day before (the eighth-day), he should offer to the Fathers 
(i.e. the Manes) boiled rice, boiled rice together with sesam- 
mum seeds, rice-milk or cakes made of four Sarivas of ground 
grain, sacrificing with the eight verses (RV. X, 15. 1 seq.) or 
with as many verses as he likes. Then on the next day, the 
Ash^ki is celebrated with an animal sacrifice end with a mess 
of cooked food. After the drawing out and sacrificing of the 
omentum, follow oblations of AvadSnas with the two verses: 
(tV. 1, ISd, l‘Z, and other oblations with the texts ^V. X, 121, 
10, etc. The eighth oblation is ihet to Agni Svishtakrit. Then 
he should feed the Brihmanes. As pointed out by Keith 
tH. O. S. Vol. 32 p. 428) the Mitnava Grihya S. prescribes a 
very odd rite for the evening before the last Ashtskl:—the 
sacrlficer gets a cow killed at the cross*roads, dismembers it 
and divides the fiesh among the passers-by. Then another cow 
is killed on the next day and her omentum sacrificed as des¬ 
cribed above. 

THE ANVASHTAKYA RITE 

The Anvashukya rite follows the Ashiaki rite (l.e. either 
ail the three Ash^kSs or only the middle one). We follow 
the description given by Gobhila because it is the most detailed 
one end is so typical as to cover all the features of the 3riddha 
offerings to the Fathers. On the following day (i.e. after the 
Ashtaka ceremony) or on the day which follows after that, 
the Anveshukya ceremony is performed. 

THE SPECIAL ENCLOSURE 

To the south-east of the house, they partition off, a place 
with mats or the like, extending length-wise in the south- 
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eastern direction, because all ceremonies are to be performed 
thereupon, facing the same direction. The place should 
measure four Prakramas or paces at least and should have 
an entrance from the west. In the northern part of that 
enclosure, they prepare the ground on which the fire shall b& 
established by drawing the five lines etc. and carry the fire 
to it 

PREPARATION OF THE TWO MESSES: 

ONE OF RICE AND ANOTHER OF FLESH 

A mortar is firmly estabUshed to the west of the fire and 
therein the performer of the ceremony busks one handful of 
rice-grains which be has seized with one grasp, holding bis 
left hand upper-most. When the rice has been hushed, he 
should carefully remove the husks. Then he cuts of! a l\unp 
of flesh from the left thigh of the cow (sacrificed at the second 
Ash^akS when the Avadtna portions are cut oif from all its 
limbs with the exception of the left thigh which is left over 
for the Anvashtekya ceremony) and should cut it into small 
pieces because the Pinzas to be offered to the Menes must be 
mixed up with flesh. Therefore he cooks one mess of rice- 
grains and one of meet, stirring up the one and the other 
separately, from right to left with the two pot-ladles. After 
cooking them, Ajya should be poured on them and they should 
bo taken from the fire towards the south, no more Ajya being 
poured again. 

THE PITS 

Then three pita are dug in the southern part of the 
enclosure, the eastern pit being dug first, each pit being one 
span in length and four inches in breadth and depth. The 
Lakshaoa (or ground specie Jy prepared for the establishment 
of the fire by drawing Lines etc.) is then made to the east of 
the eastern pit and the fire which is conducted round the pits 
on their west side is placed on it. He then spreads one handful 
of Darbha grass cut off in one portion, round the fire and 
into the pits, beginning with the eastern one. He next spreads 
out a layer of southward-pointed Kufa grass inclined towards 
the south, to the west of the pit and puts a mat on it. 
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THE IMPLEMENTS AND THE NECESSARY SUBSTANCES 

The following sacrificial implements ere fetched for him 
one hy one at this stage and deposited by the side of that layer 
of grass from right to left, the implements viz. the two pots 
in which ^e two messes were cooked, the two pot-ladles (used 
for stirring), one brasen vessel, one DarvT, and water. The 
sacrificer's wife places a stone on the Barhis and pounds on 
that stone the fragrant substance called Sthagara and grinds 
some collyrium on the same atone and anoints therewith three 
Darbha blades. He gets some oil made from sesamum seeds 
and pieces of linen tape. 

THE GIFTS OF ORDINAJ?? V/ATER, ARGHYA 
HE. SESAMVM-) WATER, PERFUMES ETC. TO THE 
FATHERS (BRAHMINS). 

He next Invites an odd number of virtuous Brahmins 
representing the Father, Grand-father etc., i^equests them to 
sit down on a pure spot with their faces turned towards the 
north and offers them Darbha grass to sit on, He gives them 
next, one by one, pure water hrsC and afterwards sesamum* 
water (i.e. water into which sesamum seeds have been thrown), 
pronouncing his Father’s name, ’’To thee, this sesamum* water I 
To thee, SvadhSi" He then touches water and does the same 
for the Grand-father and the Great-grand-father. (A. says 
that this sesamum-water poured into three vessels of metel, 
stone and earthen-ware, for the three Fathers, is the Arghya 
water IV, 7, 11 to 16). In the same way he gives them (the 
Fathers represented by the Brahmins) perfumes (garlands, 
incense, lights and clothes: A.). 

THE SACRIFICE 

He now takes the formal permission of the Brahmins to 
offer a sacrifice; cuts off the prescribed portions from the two 
messes of cooked food (rice and meat) and puts them Into a 
brass vessel. He now picks out portions of the Havls with the 
pot-ladle and sacrifices two oblations, the first with the words 
"Sviha to Soma Pitrimat” and the second with “SvShi to Agni 
Kavya-Vihana!" into the fire or into the hends of the Brah- 
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mins. From this point onwards he becomes a PrichinSvTtin 
('wearing the sacriiicial cord over the right shoulder’) and 
observes silence. With a Daxbha blade seized with his left 
hand, he draws in the middle of the three pits, a line from 
north to south with the formula: The Asuras have been driven 
away\ and seizing a fire-brand with the same hand, he should 
place it on the south aide of the pits with the next verse, t.e. 
MB, H 3.4. With the 5th verse, he calls the Fathers to his 
sacrifice and then places vessels of water near the pits. He 
seizes with his left hand the first vessel, pours it out from 
right to left on the Darbha grass in the eastern pit, and pi*o* 
nouncing his father’s name, says "Wash thyself" etc. After 
touching water, he does the same fox the other two. Seizing 
the Darv! next, with his left hand, he cuts off one>third of the 
mixture of the different kinds of sacrificial food, makes it into 
a Pled a and should put down that Pb^da from right to left, on 
the Darbha grass in the eastern pit, following the same pro¬ 
cedure as above. When he has put down the three Plndas, he 
says "Here, 0 Fathers! enjoy yourselves" etc. He should now 
turn away holding hJs breath; turning back before emitting his 
breath, he mutters, "The Fathers have enjoyed themselves". 
He next seizes a Darbha blade anointed with collyrium and 
puts it down on the Pioda in the eastern pit. pronouncing his 
father’s name. Then touching the water he does the same for 
the other two. In the same way he offers oil and perfumes 
and the linen thread (representing a garment). Seizing with 
his left hand the vessel of water, he should sprinkle that water 
round the Plndas from right to left. The middle Pinda may be 
eaten by the sacrificer’s wife if she is desirous of a son or by 
one among the BrShmanas who receives the remnant of the 
sacrificial food. Having besprinkled and thus extinguished the 
fire-brand with water, the sacrificer should besprinkle the 
sacrificial vessels and should have them taken back, two by 
two. The Pindas should be thrown into water, or into the fire 
which is carried forward to the east side of the eastern pit, or 
should be given to a Brahmana to eat or to a cow. 


This description of the Anvashcakya rite is almost similar 
to that of the monthly ^riddha and the two must be regarded 
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as together furnishing a complete picture of the Sraddha cere¬ 
mony. 


SECTION B: 

THE FUNERAL OFFERINGS 

The Ekod^^hta, Sapi^ikerena and other Sraddhas offered 
to the Fathers who have but lately departed come In next for 
description but the manner of disposal of the dead and other 
funeral ceremonies of which these ^ddhas from part must be 
described first. It is chiefly in the Pfiraskara GrlhyS'SQtra that 
we meet with a connected account of these ceremonies. 

BURJAL FOR AN lUFANT, UNDER TWO YEARS OF AGE 

If a child under two years of age dies, the dead body is 
buried and not burnt, and only the father and the mother 
become impure^the period of impurity being one night or 
three nights and no water-libations ere offered. If the child 
is only a few days old at the timo of death and dies within the 
period of the mother’s impurity due to its birth, then the 
impurity of death lasts just as long as that of Its birth i.e. till 
the mother’s getting up from child-bed. If the child is more 
than two years old at death, all Sapit^da relatives should follow 
the corpse to the SmaiSna (singing the YamagSthi and mutter¬ 
ing the YamasQkta according to some AehSryas) and bum It. 
If death comes after Initiation, then the funeral rites from the 
selection of the burning ground to the entering of a standing 
pool of water are the same as those for persons who have set 
up the Srauta ffres, with this difference that the corpse of the 
Ahit^ni Is burnt with his Salignl (sacred hre) with Mantras, 
whereas others ere burnt silently. 

THE FUNERAL RITES FOR ONE WHO HAS SET VF 
THE SACRED SRAUTA FIRES 

We therefore describe the funeral rites on the death of an 
Ahit^ (as given in A. IV, 1, 6 to IV, 4, d). In the south-east 
or south-west of the village, a piece of ground should be dug 
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yp at a place inclined towards the south or the south-east (or 
south-west according to others) having the length of a man 
with raised hands, the breadth of a Vyima (fathom) and the- 
depth of one Vitasti (span). The commentator, Nariya^ points 
out that this is the Smaiana where the gathered bones will be 
deposited and is to be dlsUi^uished from the ^ai3na where 
the body Is to be burnt and which will be described below. 

THE SELECTION OF THE SMASANA 

The SmaSina should be open on all aides and fertile In 
herbs (though plants with milky Juice and thorns are to be 
weeded out from it). The waters must flow oH from it to all 
sides. 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION 

The hair, the beard and the nails are then cut off from 
the dead body to prepare it for the ftineral procession. The 
funeral procession is formed thus:—The relations of the dead 
person carrying his sacred fires and his sacrtfictal vessels go 
in front and are followed by an odd number of aged persons 
(men and women walking in separate groups) carrying the 
dead body. According to some, the body fnay be carried in a 
eart witlt a seat, drnum b;/ cows. Behind the dead body, is ledr 
a she-animal for covering the dead body with its Umbs (which 
is either a cow, or a she-goat, of one uniform colour which may 
be black) with a rope tied to its left fore-foot Then follow the 
relations of the dead person, wearing their sacrificial cords 
below i.s. round their body, with loosened hair, the older ones 
first, the younger ones last. 

THE FUNERAL PYRE 

On arrival at the ^maiina, the performer of the rites walks 
three times round the Sma&ina-spot, with his left side turned 
towards it and with a Sami branch sprinkles water on it witli 
the verse RVJC, 14, 9. On the elevated comer to the south¬ 
east he places the Ahavantya fire; to the north-west, the Garha- 
patya fire and to the south-west, the Dakshba fire. Then 
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between the fires, is arranged a pile of fuel by a person who 
knows how to do it Over that is spread aacriiidel grass (a 
stock which is brought with the funeral party) and a black 
antelope’s skin with the hair outside and thereon is then placed 
the dead body which is conducted to the pile so as to pass by 
the Garhapatya fire on its north aide, turning its head towards 
the AhavanTya. Ibe wife of the deceased person is then made 
to lie down on the pile to the north of the body [and a bow is 
placed by the pile arranged for a Kshatriya]. Her brother^in* 
law representing the husband (or some other representative 
of the husband) or a pupil of her husband or an old servant, 
who may be a Vrishala, should then make her rise from that 
place with the verse ^V.X. 18, 8 (and with the next verse is 
taken away the bow). The two verses are recited by the per¬ 
former of the rites if a $Qdra servant performs these two acts. 
(The bow la then bent, broken into pieces and thrown on the 
pile). 

THE DISPOSAL OF THE SACRIFICIAL IMPLEMENTS 

Then the sacrificial implements 14 in number beginning 
with the Juha are put on the deed body In a definite order, on 
corresponding parts of the body such as the two hands etc. 
beginning with the right hand. Such implements as have a 
hollow into which liquids can be poured are filled with a 
mixture of olarlfied butter and curds. The lower and the upper 
mill-stones and implements of copper, iron and earthen-ware 
are taken by the son of the deceased Ahitigni for himself. 

COVERING THE DEAD BODY WITH THE PARTS OF 
THE ANUSTARAN! ANIMAL 

Then the she-animal is killed and the head and the mouth 
of the dead person are covered with the omentum of that 
animal with the verse RV.X. 16, 7, He should lay the kidneys 
into the hands of the dead body with ^VJC. 14,10; the right 
kidney into the right and the left into the left. The heart of 
the animal is put on the heart of the deceased. Two lumps of 
fiour or rice are also put info the hands (This is done according 
to some if there are no kidneys i.e. no Anustaran! animal, 
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which is optional). The limbs of the animal killed are placed 
on the corresponding limbs of the deceased and the dead body 
is covered with its hide. Then, as the Pranila water is carried 
forward, RV.X. 16, 8 is recited. With the left knee bent, he 
sacrifices four Ajya oblations into the Dakshlna fire, to Agni, 
Kima etc., and a fifth one on the chest of the deceased. 

SETTING THE FUNERAL PYRE ON FIRE 

Then he gives the order for kindling the firee into a blaze 
simultaneously. According as the Ahavsniya, G&hapatya or 
Dakshlna fire reaches the body first, the deceased will secure 
happiness in the worlds of ‘heaven, air and men‘ respectively 
but the highest luck is indicated when aU the fires reach him 
in the same moment. While the body is burning, he recites 
twenty-four verses from the RV. hymns: X, 14,16,17,18,154. 
Thus the deceased reaches heaven together with the smoke 
of the funeral pyre, emerging, it is suf^csed, from a knee- 
deep pit dug already to the north-east of the Ahavsniya fire, a 
pit into which the Avaka i.e. tl^e water-plant called SlpSla has 
been put. When next he has recited the verse: ^V.X. 18, 3, 
they all turn round from right to left and go away without 
looking back. When they have come to a standing pool of 
water, the SamSnodakas ^i.e. those whose relationship ajctends 
to the 14th degree) formally request those related to the 
deceased by blood or marriage for permission to offer water 
bbations. The formal response to this request is: “Do so now 
but never igain hereafter", if the deceased was under hundred 
years of age at death and only “Do eo*', if he wes hundred years 
or more of age at death. All Sapindss (relations upto the 7th 
degree) and all co-residents of the village that retain some 
memory of relationship with the deceased, then descend into 
the water, keeping only one garment and with the sacred 
thread suspended over the right shoulder. With the fourth 
finger of the left hand, they stir up the water with a verse 
from the Vfii, Samhitj (XXXV, 6). Facing the south, they 
plunge into the water. Then raising the upper part of their 
bodies above the water, a libation of water is offered by them, 
with joined hands to the deceased saying, "This water to thee)” 
pronouncing the Gotra name and proper name of the dead. 
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Then Ihey come out of the weter, put on their other garments, 
wring out the wet ones, la; them away with their fringes to 
the north for drying a$ down on a pure spot covered with 
grass and there^ their friends should try to beguile their sorrow 
hy stories about the dead or philosophical talk in general, 
Now the Sapindas go back to the village walking in one row 
and without looking back, with the youngest in front. 
Those Sapindas, however, who have touched the body in 
carrying it during the day, ^ould not enter the village until 
the stars appear and if they have carried it at night, until the 
sun rises. In the village standing at the doors of their houses, 
they chew leaves of the Pichumanda or Nimba tree, sip water, 
touch water, Agnl, cowdung, white mustard seeds (or fried 
harley and sasamum seeda) and oil, tread upon a stone and 
then enter their houses. For three days (and nights) they 
should remain chaste, sleep on the ground, not do any work 
themselves or get it done hy others. As for food, they should 
either buy it or content themselves with whatever they receive 
without asking for it and eat by day only, avoiding meat. That 
night> they should offer a Pinda to (be deceased person pro« 
nouncing his name. Next (hey pour milk and water in an 
earthen vessel, keep it in the open and say '‘Preta! Bathe 
herer’ 

THE PERIODS OF IMPURITY DUE TO DEATH 

The impurity due to death lasts for (hr<e*devsi un the 
death of non-Sapinda relations, married female relations, or of 
a child that has no teeth or a still-born child and fen days on 
the death of SapinJas, a noa-Saplnda Gum (and unmarried 
female relations according to others). During this period of 
in^urity one should not p e rfo r m the Svidhyjya recitation (or 
teaching); as to whether the obligatory domestic ritual should 
be suspended or not-^bout this, there is a difference of opinion 
hut the ^rauta ritual must go on and the domestic ritual may 
be performed by others* on his behalf. The period of impurity 
for those who have carried (he dead body is a fortnight or two 
(according to the commentators, thi< refers to Vaisyas and 
dudras respectively, three or ten days being mentioned above 
for a Brahmin and 12 days for a Kshatriya). On the death of 
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a fellovr-pupU or e $rotriya of the same village* the impuxlly 
is for one day. These same rites should be performed when 
the Achirya dies or on the death of the maternal grand«father 
or grand-mother or unmarried females. For dead married 
females, these rites are to be performed by the husband and 
his relations and in case of the death of any of the Utter the 
married female performs them for the dead one. If a person 
dies while out on a journey, his relatives shell sit ( is. remain 
inactive) from the time they hear of the death, performing 
water-libations etc., until the expiry of the Impurity period. If 
they hear of the death after the expiry of that period, then one 
night or three nights is the period of impurity. For a Ritvik, 
father-in-Uw or mother-in-Uw, friends, raUtions (like seal- 
in-law), maternal uncle or sister’s son or for married females, 
the Udakadina Is optional 

TH£ JITH DAY 

On the 11th day, ha should give to an uneven number of 
Brihmaiias, food with meat; according to some, a cow also is 
killed in honour of the ’Preta\ 

THE GATHERING OF THE BONES AND THE PUTTING 
OF THEM INTO AN URN 

The gathering of the bones is performed after the tenth 
(Tithi from the death), on a TItbi with an odd number, of the 
dark fortnight, under a single Nakshatra. A dead man's bones 
are gathered and put Into a 'male' um (i.s. one without spe¬ 
cial marks) and a dead woman’s bones* into a 'female’ um 
(ie. one with protuberances resembling female breasts). Aged 
persons (not men and women together) gather the bones. The 
performer of the ceremony walks three times round the spot, 
with his left side turned towards it and sprinkles on it with a 
Sami branch, milk mixed with water, with the verse: RV. X. 
16,14. With the thumb and the fourth finger, they should put 
each single bone into the um without making a noise, picking 
the bones of the feet first, of the head last 
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THE BURIAL OF THE URN 

When they have assembled the bones carefuUy and puri¬ 
fied them with r winnowing basket, they should put the urn 
into a pic, at a place where waters (other than ‘rein waters’) 
from the difierent sides do not how together, reciting the 
Verse: tiV. X, 18,10. With the following verse, he should 
throw earth into the pit, and repeat the next following verse, 
after he has completed the act. Having covered the um with 
a lid, with the verse: RV.X. 18, 13, they should go away with¬ 
out looking back, should bathe in water and perform a 
Sriddha for the deceased (the E3EoddUhta, according to Hirft- 
yaaa, the commentator.). If the aon of the deceased keeps the 
8r8uta fires, than the Sapi^Tkarana ceremony, which ensures 
the admission of the 'Preta\ to the order of the Msnea and 
entitles him to a Plnda-ofierlng along with them, takes place 
immediately afterwards i.e. on the 12th day, and from that day 
onwards, In a Pinda-pitriya^fia or a Sriddha ceremony, the 
deceased person may be considered as the first among the 
three fathers to whom the Pindas are ofiered, the fourth one 
being left out because it is stated in the Sruti, “There can be 
no fourth Pi^a". 

THB ‘EKODDISHTA^ (‘DIRECTED TO THE 
SfWGLE PRETA') 

If the son does not keep the Srauta fires, then the Ekod- 
dlshia Sriddha is performed for one year for the deceased until 
the Sapindlkarana. The procedure of the Ekoddishta differs 
from the norm of the Pirvana in the foUovnng particulars:— 
There is only one strainer, one pot of Ar^^ya water and one 
lump of flour. No formal Invitation to Brahmins is given, nor 
the putting of food into the fire, nor do the Vi^vedevas take 
part in the ceremony. The Brlhmanas are to be asked whether 
they axe ‘Satiated’ and when they have rinsed their mouth and 
the Pinda is offered, he is to say “May what has been given at 
this SrSddha etc. approach the Fathers” instead of “May what 
is offered be zmperishable”, as at the ^rvana St^ddha. 
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THE SAPWDIKARAI^A 

This ceremony takes |^ce generally at the end ol one 
year but the S. G. S. aliows it after three half-months or on 
4 day when something good happens (or on the 12th day 
according to a Sutra quoted by Nlriyana, the commentator of 
the 5 G. S ). Four water-pots are filled with sesamum, scents 
and water (three for the Fathers, one for the recently dead 
person) and four lumps or Pin^s are prepared and then the 
performer pours the pot belonging to the newly-dead person 
into the pots of the Fathers with the two verses: V5j, Samh. 
XIX, 45, 46. And then the first lump (for the Preta) is diatri- 
buled on the other three with the verses: RV. X. 191, 3, 4. 
These are the special features of the 3riddha which raise the 
recently-departed to the status of the fathers. 

SECTION C: 

THE ABHYUDAYIKA (OR VpiDDHI-fiRADDHAS) 

The Abhyudeyika is the 5r5ddha performed when a lucky 
or auspicious event happens, such as the birth of a son, the 
marriage of a son or daughter; or at the time of such cere- 
isonJes as the Nlmakarana or ChudSkarman; or on the per¬ 
formance of meritorious deeds sudi as the consecration or 
dedication of a pond or garden. It is described in the S. G. S. 
IV, 4. It Is performed in the bright fcrt-night or on an auspi¬ 
cious day. A sacridce to the Mothers is performed first (<.e. a 
Sriddha ceremony directed to the Mothers here precedes that 
consecrated to the Fathers). An even number of Brahmins 
versed in the Veda are invited to sit down end the rite is per¬ 
formed in the forenoon, all ritual movements being from left 
to right. The Darbha blades are strait and barley is used 
instead of sesamum. Ihe Pindas are mixed with curds, jujube 
fruits and fried grain. On inviting the Manes, he should say 
“I invite the NSnditnukha (‘glad-faced’) Manes (because here, 
It is not the father, grand-father or great grand-father who ere 
sometimes called Asrumukha ('with tearful faces’) who are 
invited but their ancestors; the Manes]. Let him say *‘May the 
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Nindimukba Man^ rejoice” instead of ”May what has been 
o^red be unperishable”. By saying, ‘‘I will make the Ktodl- 
mukha Manes speak”, he makes the Br^bmanas speak. ^Was it 
(ue. the Sraddha) well done?” the Brahmen as are to be asked. 
The rest is the same as in other kinds of Sraddhas. 





CHAPTER XX 


OUTLOOK ON UFE. 

PART I THE RV. PERIOD. 

The hymia of the clearly reveal the aspirations, 

ambitions and the yearnings of the people of those days, in 
other words, their general optimlsUc outlook on life. Not that 
they do sot desire Amrltatva (Immortality) or the company of 
the Gods in heaven. There certainly, are hymns In the RV. 
(X, 122, 125, 129 etc.), which throw out suggestions, raise 
doubts and ask questions—all inspired by the eternal quest of 
the soul for a solution of life's problems, hymns which betray a 
metaphysical streak and a Rair for cutting the Gordian Knot 
of philosophy—Meds which were to blossom later into the wild 
yet beautiful garden of the Vpanishads. But the joyi and 
pleasures of this tcorld interest them deeply* Thus the ^V. is 
full of prayers for long life (extending for a hundred years), 
freedom from disease, brave progeny, power and wealth, 
defeat of rivals, plenty of food and drink etc. There is no 
trace of pessimism In the thoughts of the ftV. ^Ushls. Whether 
life was 8 reality or illusion, substance or shadow, the poet 
wants to enjoy it to the fullest possible extent. The doctrine 
that life is a misery which can be only ended by eradicating 
desire or Vssanl—the cause of the cycle of birth and death—a 
doctrine developed by the Buddhists later—he for one, does not 
seem to subscribe to I 

PART 2 THE OTHER SAMHTTAS AND BRAHMANAS, 

The same keen appreciation of all that this life holds is 
to be met with, in this period, though there is a dissentient 
note here and there, now. “The Brahma nas, at any rate the 
more ancient of them, show no trace of dissatisfaction with 
the present, no tinge of pessimism. For the blessed, the here> 
after was a continuation of one long life of enjoyment in the 
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company of tte Gods and the Manes Many are the prayers 
in the Brihmanas, fe.g. the Taitt, Br.) “for the destruction of 
those who hate us, and whom we hale”. The desire to triumph 
over adversaries is very keen. By the end of this period, how¬ 
ever, a change was gradually coming. Of coimse “The whole¬ 
sale pessimism of the BuddhisU U by no means characteristic 
of the Upanishads"; to find real pessimism in them as apart 
from mild expressions of the unsetiafactoriness of the finite as 

compared with the unfinlte, is impossible.the inoat, that 

in this regard can be said, U that the tendency to take a pessi¬ 
mistic view of life may have been favoured among the upper 
^sses of the Indians by the effect of the climate and the 
admixture with the aborigines which was steadily taking place 
and was weakening the mental character of the race; the 
genius of the Upsnishads is different from that of the (iV.. 
however many ties may connect the two periods/'^ 

PART 3 THE GftlHYA-SCTRAS- 

SECTION A: 

OPmCSTIC OUTLOOK, 

It is very important to note that the outlook on life as 
revealed directly and Indirectly in the Grihya-Sutras is a vigo¬ 
rous, robust and optimistic one. The Mantras accompanying 
the different acta of the ritual, taken from the particular Veda 
to which the Gfihya-Sutra belongs, are generally selected not 
so much for their meaning but for their adaptability to the 
ritual context no doubt; but Mantras that are of the nature of 
prayers for prosperity and long life are eminently in keeping 
with the general trend and spirit of the ritual, they accompany. 
“ gsRTt tdrejfi^ l [“May we have valiant 

progeny and may v/e be masters of wealth" (H) ] is almost the 
refrain of such Mantras. The prayers to the Polar star in the 
msuriage ceremony (H) are for the defeat of rivals and stabi¬ 
lity in the co\intry and for abundance of sons, grandsons, ser¬ 
vants, pupils, cloth, woollen blankets, bronze, gold, wives. 


1. HJJ*. Vol. 2, P. 75j 2. H.o.s. Vol, 32, P. S81. 
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food, safety, long life, fame, splendour, success, strength, holy 
lustre and enjoyment of food etc. 

PRAYERS FOR THE GOOD THINGS OF THIS LIFE 

The address to Vistoshpati fH} has the same tenor, ‘‘May 
our wealth increase in cows and horses! May we grow old 
in friendship and may death depart from ua! May wealth 
drop on us like leaves from a trae. Do not kill our progeny 
or hero-sons!” The Snltaka while putting on ornaments (H. 
1 , 10 , 6 ) prays that the god may endow him with long life, 
splendour, increase of wealth, victory in battles and debating 
halls, popularity among the people, etc. “May I secure the 
X/aksbml which sits on the face of the Rashtra" is a prayer on 
a similar occasion. (Make me the 

lord of cattle and beloved among the people) is the Mantra ad¬ 
dressed to the Arghya by the Snltaka before accepting it, 
There was not tha slightest disinclination to face the struggles 
of life. 'Hiere was a yearning to triumph over them and to 
ride on top of the waves of life. In the Upanayena ceremony 
(H), the blessings invoked are:—“May we prosper in cattle, 
horses, servenls, food and holy lustre”. The boy et the initia¬ 
tion is addressed thus:—"Kill your enemies, subdue the ad¬ 
vancing foe", etc. A prosperous house (S) was the house to 
which cows, goats and sheep flocked. Symbolically, “For¬ 
tune” was the pinnacle and ‘Lew’ was the chief post of the 
newly-built house. While entering the house, the prayer re¬ 
cited shows the longing for cattle, wealth, joy and the absence 
of death. The very name of a typ9 of Sriddha, Abbyudayika 
(conferring good luck) is significant. Festive celebrations, 
dinners and commemorations of happy events such as the 
birth of a son, marriage, the N^ma-Karana and other sacra¬ 
ments were common enough. Tlie prayer in the Pratyavaro- 
hana ceremony (S) is again for ‘horses and cows and pros¬ 
perity’. It is needless to add cc«i£nnatory evidence. It is 
writ large on every page of the Grihya-sOtras and the descrip¬ 
tion of every sacrament whether it is the Annapraiana, the 
MedhSjanana or Namakaxana, breathes the same spirit. In 
the AshtakSs the prayers are for ’safe seasons, immortality, 


I. H. I, P. VoJ. a, P, 7s (3> H.O.S. Vol. 32, P, s6«. 
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offspring, vigour', etc. There is a special rite called ‘Ayushya" 
for procuring long life to the new-born child. If any body 
has a suspicion that there was a distaste for the pleasures of 
life (of course, legitimate) or a tendency to retirement from 
the turmoil of life or absence of ambition^n short “Vairagya'’ 
—he should turn to a description (in the Grihya-sCtras) of 
the Kimt/s ceremonies or rites prescribed various ends 
in view e.g. to bring about increase of cattle, horses and ele¬ 
phants, holy Lustre, property on earth, riches, averting of 
accidental death and misfortune, glory, happiness, a hundred 
cart-loads of gold, a large family, L»tg life, acquisition of 
villages, non-exhaustion of the means of livelihood, prosperity 
in trade, rulership etc. (ceremonies which have been sum* 
marised in chapter VI.) 

SECTION Bi 

PRACnCAL-MINDEDNESS 

Side by side with this exuberant and effusive enthusiasm 
to enjoy the legitimate pleasures of life, is a vein of practical- 
mindedness and sound common sense. Ihough ritual is met 
with at every step, it is known that the fire-ritual was likely 
to be interrupted by some accidental occurrences such as 
journeys etc, and arrangements ere prescribed for such con¬ 
tingencies. Similarly the rites prescribed to keep companions, 
pupils and servants faithful as well as to appease the anger 
of a person, show that they never blinked the hard facts of 
life viz. the treachery of friends and the ingratitude of ser¬ 
vants but faced them squarely in the face, in titeir oum 
(ritual) way! The numerous options allowed, as regards the 
vario\i8 materials to be used in a rite, the varying times and 
modes of performing it, show that they recognised the dlM- 
culties that were likely and are not idealistic and severe in 
their prescriptions. Similarly the reference to the different 
customs of families and countries and some particular customs 
as over-riding the Grihyasutra rules: all this is evidence in 
the same direction. 
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SECTION C: 

OTHER IDEALS 
NO EPICVREANISM 

Though thus there is no trace of morbid melancholy 
warping the mental out-look of the people, and though there 
was a keen appreciation of all aspects of lift, it is not to be 
supposed that they were epicures in any sense of the term. 
'Plain-living and high-thinking’ was a motto they actually 
lived up to. The begginp of alma andj living upon them 
which was the compulsory daily duty of every Initiated 
student reading with hia teacher, hod no reference to the 
finart/AoX condition of either the student or the ^ch^rya. The 
student was to Imbibe the asceUc ideal of plain-living, of 
opulent poverty and splendid simplicity, at a very impression^ 
able age. 

SELF-RESTRAINT, TRUTH, FAITH AND CHARITY 

Vows and observances dominated the life not merely of 
the student but even of the Snitaka was the type of 
cultured man/ Eel^-reetraint toes the very breath of his life. 
Thus, all actions appear to have been ritualized, and life 
seems to have been spiritualised as though; for three nights 
after the SamSvartana, the Snitaka is not to eat flesh but 
to observe a number of restraints or 'truth-speaking’ may do 
Instead. The rule that the Snstaka is not to hold an umbrella 
against the sun has a touch of Spartan severity. In the 
chapter on house-building (S), we are told that truth and 
faith, sacriflce and charity, strength and power, the Brahinan 
(spiritual power) and the Kshatra (military strength) are 
symbolically the parts of the newly-built house. Thus these 
were highly prized qualities. In the Jitekarman rite (H), 
the address to the infant as 'Ahni bhava, Paraiurbhava’ etc. 
shows that steadiness and sharpness were prized qualities. 
For other ideals (mental and spiritual) the reader is referred 
to the chapter on ''Manners and znoials”. 
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APPENDIX 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN AVESTAN LITERATURE 

For the following survey, I have selected the period of 
Zoroasisiaii civilization extending roughly, from 2000 B.C. to 
7C0 B.C. This period is called the ‘Kianian’ period by Mr. 
Dhalla^ who has named the diRerent periods of the civiliza¬ 
tion after the various dynasties that have ruled over the coun¬ 
try from the earliest times to the passing away of the last 
Zoroastrian empire, because ‘Zoroastrian civilisation in 
Ancient Iran followed the fortunes of Iranian sovereignty’.’* 
The beginnings of this period are prehistoric and our picture 
of social conditions therein, gets a historical background only 
when it covers the age of the Bactrisn King VisFitospa, the 
patron of Zarathushtra. The chief sources are the Aveatan 
texts with their Pahlavi commentaries and the Shah Namah. 

2. THE CM55 SYSTEM. 

Iranian society was divided into two broad racial types— 
the Aryans and the Non^Aryans. The Iranian settlers were 
the Aryans and the unfriendly aboriginal tribes who sur¬ 
rounded them and who often lifted their cattle were the 
non-Aryans. Within the Aryan fold, four classes or orders 
are mentioned: the priests (Sthravan), the warriors (ratha- 
estir), the husbandmen {vistrya fthuysnt) and the artisans 
fliMiti), the hist three being generally mentioned together. 
The professional origin of these classes is self-evident, but 
these classes did not harden into cosies as in India, excepting 
for the priestly order which gradually developed into an 
exclusive hereditary caste. 

The chief duty of the Athxavans (literally, ’guardians of 
the fire’) was to tend the fire. All religious ceremonies from 
birth to death were performed by them. In return they re¬ 
ceived fees, food and clothing. Their blessings were specially 
valued. 


I. Zo^ovtrian eitnUnliim. p. XXVI. 
2 IWd. p. XXV. 
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Ttie king (called in Avesta, ‘Khshathra’=ruler) was the 
head of the second (the warrioi) class who formed a kind of 
standing array in times of peace. 

The Iran of the Kianian period was like India, an agri> 
cultural country. The third class (corre^onding roughly to 
the *Vajiyas’ of India) ^the class of husbandmen—formed, 
therefore, the bulk of the peculation. 

The artisan class, though mentioned but once as 'hAiti' in 
the Avestan texts, did not suHer from any disabilities, as did 
the non-Ary an ^Qdra class in Indian society. It comprised 
persons living by handicrafts of all kinds. 

This division of society into four classes on the basis of 
vocations was valid during peace-time only as in times of 
war, the ectii‘« male population could be conscripted for 
military service. This must have acted as a cheek on Rssi- 
parous tendencies and prevented the hardening of profes¬ 
sional classes into hereditary castes, with the exception of the 
priestly class who were exempt from military service for all 
time. 

It appears that the captive aborigines were forced into 
slavery. According to the Shah Namah, male and female 
slaves formed part of war-booty and royal gifts to heroes. 
This non-Aryan alave^laas corresponds to the Sudris of 
Indian Society, who, however, received better treatment, 
having been incorporated into the Aryan fold as the fourth 
caste. 

2. MARRIAGE AND THE POSITION OF THE WOMAN 

Marriage is a religious duty, binding on all—priests and 
laymen. Zoroastrianism was keen on the propogation of the 
race and therefore life-long Brahmacharya or celibacy was 
not looked upon with favour. Widows and widov/ers were 
permitted to remarry. According to Dhalla,^ ‘‘the Iranians 
who lived before the coming of Zarathushtra as well as those 
of his time were, in the main, monogamous. There are no 
mentions of multiple marriages in the Avestan texts. In¬ 
stances of polygamy, hovrever, occurred among the higher 


I, £orr>asfrioi' ChUivtdon. p, Tfi. 
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classes, for, according to the ShaK Nanxah, kings and heroes 
often indulged in a plurality of wives and mistresses.” There 
was no restriction on intermarriages axxiong members of the 
four classes hut mariTing outside the Zoroastrian pale was 
forbidden. The age of puberty, vducb was held to be fifteen, 
was the age for marriage. The parents or guardians arranged 
the marrlageS) though not without the approval of the bride 
and the bridegroom. The same picture of ideal conit^ life 
is found as In Vedic literature. There is the same lon^x^ for 
progeny. Childlessness is a curse. Conjugal infideBty is the 
most heinous offence. 

How high the position of women was, can be seen from 
the fact that they, not rarely, offidated as Priestesses and 
often acted as Judges. It follows, therefore that education, 
even higher education, was not denied to them. From e legal 
point of dew, they laboured under no disabilities as regards 
ownership of property or redress against a cruel husband. 
They participated in ceremonial rites end were admitted to 
the Tnvestiture with the sacred shirt and girdle* correspond* 
ing to the Indian Upanayana. Woman was the mistress of 
the family. 

Thera is, nevertheless, some evidence of woman's inferi¬ 
ority to man. She was a leas important partner in the reli¬ 
gious ceremonial. During the period of ber menstrual func¬ 
tion, she was treated as an untouchable and confined to a 
secluded part of the house. 

5. FAMILY LIFE 

The joint family system prevailed; the sons did not separate 
after marriage or after the death of the head of the family^ 
viz. the father who as the principal earning member supported 
the family in peace and protected it in war. The mother 
managed the household end with the help of the female mem¬ 
bers, cooked the food, milked the cows, spun wove. 

Sons and daughters were expected to obey their parents, 
revere all elders and work bard for the siQ^>ort of the family. 
The ancient Iranians preferred eons to daughters, exactly as 
the ancient Indians did. The daughter, because she entered 
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a new family when married, was not a permanent asset to the 
fanuly, was no perpetuate? of the family*line. It is small 
wonder that the ancient Iranians who had to carry oo an In¬ 
cessant warfare with the attacking harbaiian hordes, con¬ 
stantly prayed for heroic sons. The custom of adopting a 
son in the absence of a natural one can thus be easily ac¬ 
counted for, as in the case of the ancient Indians. 

4- POLITICAL LIFE 

Kingship was hereditary and in theory, the king, the head 
of the warrior class, had absolute power but in practice always 
consulted the elders vis. the nobles, the chiefs, his ministers 
and above all the learned pziesta. The happiness of bis sub¬ 
jects was to be the supreme elm of his administration. It was 
a kind of benevolent despotism. 

As Law in its origin was but the expression of divine 
will, priests, who alone could interpret it, were the judges 
in the earlier period. The law of property and evidence and 
legal procedure of which oaths were the sine qua non, were 
well developed, judging, from the classification of crimes and 
gradation of punishments. In the absence of direct evidence, 
ordeals were valid tests of innocence or guilt. 

With regard to the art of war too, there it a remarkable 
similarity between the Indian and Iranian civilisations, in the 
following practices for example: (1) The system of single 
combats between two champione or two groups of chosen war¬ 
riors from the two opposing hosts, fought out while the main 
armies m^ely watched the conflict. (2) The paragraph en¬ 
titled 'Rittuil invades the battle-fUld' in Chapter IV—Part 4th, 
describing poliUcal life in the Grhya-sutras may as well be a 
description cf Iranian practices as described in the following 
passage’: *‘We gather from the c<»tents of one of the lost 
Nasks that officiating priests, with ceremonial appliance, ac¬ 
companied the fighting armies to the battle field. They in¬ 
voked divine help for their armies, and pronounced impreca¬ 
tions against the enemy. The text speaks of the performance 
of the Yasna sacrifice on the day of battle., the 


I. Zoroosiricit CivUisafion, p. (s8. 
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recital of the Avestan formuJ&s during the period of fi gh tiiig 
and at the time oi dischargb^ the first arrow on the enemy/’ 

Among the weapons of war were the rnace^ the club, the 
sword, the scinutar and the javelin but for long distance fight¬ 
ing, the bow and arrow were used. Armours were in use. 
Warriors fought on foot or mounted on horses and elephants. 
The chariot (Ratha) was not much in evidence on the battle¬ 
field although ‘RathaeshtSr’ (warrior) means literally ‘one 
who stands in a chariot’) 

5. DRESS AND DECORATION 

'Ihe characteristic dress of every Zorosstrian, who had 
reached the age of fifteen was a sacred shirt made of cotton or 
other material, with short sleeves and reaching down to the 
knees and a girdle in three strings tied over it around the 
waist But costly coatumes, garments of silk and tunics em¬ 
broidered with gold were worn by the rich. The formal 
heed-gear was a sheep-akin cap or turban but a skull-cap was 
always worn, as moving about barehesded was condemned. 
Shoes and sandals were the common foot-wear, moving about 
with bare feet being prohibited. A white dress was symbolic 
of the inner whiteness of soul. Black and blue gsiments were 
used for mourning. 

Golden ear-rings and necklaces and jewels were worn by 
men and women. Armlets for men and anklets for women 
were also made of gold. Ornaments inlaid with pearls, rubies 
and emeralds were put on by the rich. 

6. AMUSEMENTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

Music both vocal and instrumental was a popular form 
of entertainment. The instruments in common use were the 
flute, the pipe, the drum, the harp etc. The dancing of min¬ 
strels is referred to. The very name 'Garonmana’ of the 
highest paradise, meaning ‘the Abode of Song’ signifies the 
Iranian love of music. Hunting was the favourite sport of 
kings and heroes. Fishing, running races, horse-races and 
wrestling, were other forms of recreation and amusement. 
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7, FOOD AND DIUNK 

The milk of cows (of mares and goats also) and its pro¬ 
duct clarified butter, as well as meat were imporlant articles 
of food. Cakes and loaves were made of the flour of barley and 
wheat, which were the principal grains. The grains were also 
cooked in water. Quite a variety of fruits and vegetables 
were known. The flesh of the goat, the sheep, the deer, and 
of fowls and birds was freely used. An animal offering was 
an Important part of the sacrificial ritual and the funeral feast, 
exactly as in India. 

Haoma (the Vedic Soma), an exhilarating beverage was 
a sacrificial drink fi*eely partaken of, by the priests in the 
Yaana sacrifice and supposed not to produce the evil effects 
associated with other liquors. Madhu was e sweet and mild 
liquor and Hur2 (Vedic 'Surfl') wav a strong wine. 

!t is a unique feature of the Zoroastrian religion that 
pasting plays no part at all in its ritual but is even looked upon 
with disfavour. The strenuous practice of virtue and the 
pursuit of its straight and narrow path need a vigorous body 
which is Impossible without a ksarty meal/ 

AGRICULTURE AND CATTLE 

Ancient Iran was mainly an agricultural country. One 
whole class of society^^the Viatra ^shuvont—was devoted to 
agriculture. As in ancient India, agricultural operations, 
such as cleansing the soil, ploughing, sowing, reaping, win¬ 
nowing etc. are described as closely related to ritual acta which 
either inaugurated or accompanied them. The offering of the 
first crop u> Ahura Mazda, for example, corre^onds to the 
Agrayaneshtl of the Grihya-sCitras. Irrigation was in a highly 
developed state, as there were but few rivers in Iran of any 
importance to agriculture. 

Next to agriculture, cattle-breeding was the chief means 
of livelihood. It is not surprising that the wealth of a pastoral 
people like the Kianlaxi Iranians should be measured in terras 
of cattle. The prosperity of cattle is a constant theme for 
prayers. Guarding them in their stables was an important 
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duty and lifting them, a serious crime. Here as in the case 
of agriculture, there is a striking rimilarity to life m Ancient 
India. 

9. THE FAUNA 

Cows and oxen, sheep and goats have already been men* 
tioned as domestic a»>malg . The do 0 , os a socred antmel, 
holde a poeitton of honour to which there is no porellel tn the 
domestic life of any other country ^ the wcrid! He is the 
constant conyanion of man in the religions and domestic life 
of Zoroastrians from the most aod^t tiows. He was the ever- 
alart and almost unsleeping guardian of his master's property 
and flock. The horn, used for ridiitg and drawing chariots, 
was trained for the cavalry and was a popular animal. The 
camel is also described in the sacred texts but the elephant 
does not figure in the Aoestan tsarte and is mentioned only in 
the Shah Namah. The cock—a domestic Urd—was raspectad 
as the animated alarm*clock, the awakener of men at break 
cf day! Cruelty to animals was strictly forbidden but dest¬ 
roying the noxious creatures—wolves, snakes, insects end 
flies—was a sacred duty. 

10. TRADE AWD COMMERCE 

There was a well-developed syetem. of weights and mea¬ 
sures. Buying and selling, borrowing and lending, renting etc. 
were well regulated coounerdal activities. Some kind of cur¬ 
rency must have been there though coins as such are not men¬ 
tioned in Avestan texts and though payments in kind were 
made on a large scale. 

• Camels, mules and donkeys w e r e the beasts of burden 
in the export and import Crude carried on by land, Bactria 
being the cwtre tlus trade but the sea (the Caspean sea) 
was known and rivers were navigated and the latter formed 
no barrier to trade commuziications. 

11. ARTS AND CRAFTS: THE INDUSTRIES 

The artisans (designated once as ‘hiiti* in the Avestan 
texts) fcvmed an important and independent class of Iranian 
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j»ociety. This classification itsalf is an index to the vast deve- 
lopment of arts and crafts among the people. There were 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, coppersmiths and blacksmiths. 
Painters, carpenters, tent-makers, basket-makers and cobblers 
were other professionals. Even in very early times, the 
Iranians had made great progress in the arts of pottery and 
embroidery. Spinning and weaving were home industries. 
'Hirones, crowns, helmets, girdles and tapestries of gold were 
manufactured under royal patronage. 

The other professiMts and occupations have already been 
described In the sectiM^ on the Class-systems which had a pro- 
/eieiomd basis in Iran. 

12. ARCHITECTURE: THE IRANIAN P. W. D. 

In the Avestan texts, there are references on the one 
hand to simple habitations such as huts of wood, tents and 
light or almost portable houses of clay and on the other to 
commodious and airy mansions btiilt of bricks and stone, with 
doors, windows, balconies etc. and with stables for cows, 
horses and sheep, attached. The houae had a flat roof and 
had not risen, apparently, to the upper*«tory-3tsigeI We have 
not much information about the ccmstructlon of hre-temples. 
Charnel-houses and forts are described in the Shah Namah. 
There is frequent mention of canals and bridges over them to 
facilitate trade as well as of lakes and wells. King Yima 
was the first to construct ships wherewith to cross the sea. 
Road-ways traversed in Rathas or chariots and with camels, 
horses and donkeys are referred to. 

13. HEALTH, HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

As in ancient India, illness and disease were supposed to 
be due to the evl] InHuence of demons, black magic and the 
evil eye and the recital of spells and incantations by the 
priests was the standard cure. Medicines prepared from 
herbs and plants were administered by physicians and opera¬ 
tions were performed by surgeons for the relief of suffering 
humanity. The healer's profession was a noble one and there 
is evidence to show that it was well-organized. Veterinary 
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Doctors attended to the of dogs and other animals. 

TSere b the same m»stence on cleanliness as m Indian 
Literature. A clean body went with a clean mind and a clean 
soul. Daily baths and frequent ritualbtic washings are pres- 
cribed. A corpse it one of the most unclean thin^fs and pol> 
lutes anything it comes into contact with, not excluding mcpther 
earth, running or stagnant waters and trees and fuel Ela- 
borate methods are preecribed for the purification of garments, 
utensib and other ob|ecta defiled by contact with a dead body. 

Id. THE CALENDAR 

Avestan literature speaks of six sacred feasts celebrating 
the six seasonal periods of varying duration making up an year 
of 365 days. This year was very likely lunar in the earliest of 
times, cunsiating of 12 months of 30 days etch and was adjust¬ 
ed to the solar year by intercalating five days at the end. The 
absence of a fixed era b a peat handicap to the reconstruction 
of ancient Iranian history. 

Avastan literature like the Vedic has preserved reminis¬ 
cences of the excessively cold climate of the original Aryan 
home—of a winter of 10 months and a summer of two months 
and a revival of Nature, as it were, at the vernal equinox, in 
contrast to the new Iranian home with its warm and bracing 
climate. 

15. fiDUCATfON 

Education was the primary concern of the priestly class, 
whose duty, as in India, was to preserve the text of the sacred 
scriptures. They were thus the first students and tha first 
teachers of the community. That they maintained thb lead 
b seen from the Iranian designation *aethra potfi* of a teacher, 
which b applied exclusively to a teadier of the priestly class. 

Education commenced at the age of eight. The syllabus 
d studies embraced all branches of knowledge—scared and 
secular. The relationship between teacher and pupil was very 
close. The teadier must be a person of high moraU and keen 
mtellect. The pupil must be industoious and obedient to hb 
teacher. Bedtation by the teacher of a text and the repeating 
14 
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of the same by the pupil was the standard mode of instTueti<Mi. 
The Iranian teacher tuae, hoicever, allowed, for the benefit of 
the piipii, to write a portion of the sacred text on a wooden 
alate whereas in India the Vedas were under no circumstances 
to be reduced to writing! Another dl^rence was that where¬ 
as in India, the house of the teacher was the only place of resi¬ 
dence and instruction for the pupil, in Iran, a room either in 
the teacher’s house or in a tire-temple could serve as a class¬ 
room. Memory was a highly prised faculty. Specialization 
was allowed in subjects like Religion, Law and Medicine. 

1$. THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

A corpse was to be removed to an unfrequented and 
elevated spot, preferably to the top of a mountain, far away 
from the crowded places. [The removal should take place 
during day-time when the rays of the sun prevent contagion; 
at night, the corpse-bearers are liable to infection]. The 
corpse was to be kept exposed until the vultures and dogs 
had done their work on the flesh. A very early custom was 
to tie stones or brass to the dead body so that the dogs and 
corpse-eating birds might not scatter the bones on trees or 
water. The bones were collected and deposited In a charnel- 
house or receptacle made of stones or earth and so constructed 
that the rays of the sun could penetrate inside. The whole 
procedure is governed by one dominant belief viz. that a 
oorpse is one of the most unclean things and the most fruitful 
source of infection. This belief explains the condemnation 
of burial as an inexpiable sin. Burial is a menace to the 
health of the living because the decay of the body sets free 
germs of diseases which thrive on burial-grounds. The demoli¬ 
tion of tombs and the digging of corpses, if they have been 
buried through mistake are meritorious acts! 

There are several days in the year, set apart for the com¬ 
memoration of the Deed. How remarkably similar, 
the Indian and Iranian concepts of the departed Fathers 
were can be seen from a comparison of the $r§ddha 
cult with the following belieP:—'Though the ancestral 


I. Zvroasiriau Chilhatio)u P. 6?. 
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dead were invi&ibU to theit living descendants, they 
came down from the heavens, on the days sacred 
to them, entered their former abode, walked around the hearth, 
partook ol the sacrliical feast prepared in their honour, rejoiced 
in the joys of their descendants and grieved in their sorrows. 
During life, they were helpers and supporters of their kith; 
after death, they were still their guardians and protector5*^ 

17. OUTLOOK ON UFE 

The inward life of man la a constant struggle between the 
two primeval forces or apirita of Good and IVil, oi righteous¬ 
ness and wickedness, of truth and fabehood. He must light 
temptation and conquer it. He ahould even take the oden- 
sive and forestall Aingra Malnyu's aggression, full of hope be¬ 
cause Ahura Mazda b stronger than the strongest foe. Truth 
and goodness must triumph in the end. This ethical duoliam 
—a peculiar doctrine of Zarathushtra—diaa been translated to 
the Coamio sphere. The world b all movement and strife. 
Animal life and vegetable Ufa ora possible because of thb 
eterrial struggle. 

In the social sphere, Zarathushtra prescribes a life of 
hard vrork, of unremitting industry. Advancement and im¬ 
provement must be the mottos of man. A natural corollary 
to this doctrine is a cheerful^ optimistic and realistic view of 
life. The world may be imperfect but is certainlv not illMory. 
‘Tt b no wonder that monastic life with Its exaltation of celi¬ 
bacy, mendicancy and inortiAcation never found a congenial 
soil in Zoroastrian Persia.*’* 
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i A Volume planned by the First Sanskrit Vishva 
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WORKS EIHTED 

For the last 25 years and more, Dr. Apte has been editing 
the following five well-known Sanskrit books hy his uncle, 
the late V. S. Apte, The First Prindpal of the Fe^saon 
College, Poona and the author of the famous 'Sanakrit-rnplish 
Dietionary* and Guide to Ssnakrtt Composition' and by his 
father the late M. S. Apte (a Retired Member of the Bombay 
Educational Service):— 

(1 & 2) Progressive Ererciaes m Sanskrit: Parts I & 11 
by V. S. ^te¬ 
cs 4 4) KusumamAi: Parti 1 k Q by V. S. Apte. 

(5) Kjdambarta#ra: by M. S. Apte. 


Below will be found the topics of six Lectures delivered 
by Dr. V. M. Apte, when he was Invited by the University 
of Bombay to deliver The Wilson Philological Lectures for the 
year 1944^5 on the subject of: '^Sanskrit and Prakrit langua¬ 
ges derived from iV 

‘The Main Currents of Lingulae Thought.*—A Critical 
Survey (Two lectures). "^e Principles of S^asiology’ (Two 
lectures). ‘Indian Contribution to the Science of Sen^iology’ 
(Two lectures). 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS BY EMINENT SCHOLARS 
OF SOME OF THE RESEARCH FUBUCATIONS OF 

DR. V. M. APTE 

RGVEDA MANTRAS IN THEIR RTTUAL SEATING IN THE 
GflHYA-SOTRAS 

41. "It is kordly on exaggeration to soy that the author 
by this toork has opened up a new field of research. 
By a close examination of the Rk-mantras in the Aivaliyana 
Grhya-Sutra, Mr. Apte has proved that the mantras on the 
whe^ were appropriate to tlw occasions on whidi they were 
used and the^ore cotild not have been regarded as mete 
magical formulas charged with mysterious potency," Indian 


Culture Vol. VII, No. 4, p. 505 (Journal of the Indian Kesearch 
Institute, edited by Dw. D. R, Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph^., 
F.R.A.S.B., B. M. Barua, M,A., D. Litt and Batakrishna 
Ghoih, D. Phil., D. Litt.) 

NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE AS- 

VALAYANA G^HYA-SOTRA 

§2. “With a remarkably penetrating analysis the author 
baa read, in the citations given by the Afvallyana Grhya- 
Sutra, all possible permutations and combinations of portions 
of what virtually is the aame mantra, different parts from 
different sources being fitted together. That the author, in 
the absence of an apparatus has managed to trace nearly all 
the citations is an achievement on which ha deserves congra¬ 
tulations. Here the author*s very vast study and wealth of 
ritualistic mastery becomes evident. Flexibility and strong 
commoDsansa are the characteristic features of his textual 
criticism, compare on p. 19, his non-iatarferance with the text 
tTwghonim, in regard to the right of each school to altar the 
mantra-readlng. Compare also his mastarly interpretations 
of the passages which have tortured the brains of authoritiei 
like Oldenberg, as of tilviUrtJm irivaam, 'p. 48..." Dr. Sid- 
dasKwar Varma, M.A.. Litt.D. (Retd. Professor of Linguis' 
tics, Prince of Wales College, Jammu, and Honorary Academic 
Advisor to the Visveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, 
Lahore.) 

$3. ‘Tn the work of the Deccan Collage Research Insti¬ 
tute, the studies of Prof. V. M. Apte deserve special mention, 
particularly his monographs enlitied ^gveda Mantras in their 
Rituel Sitting in the Crhya-Sictroi and Non-Rguedic Mantras 
rubricated in the ASwiUt^iana Crhya-StitTa: Saur^t and 7nter> 
pretctions” Dr. G. Yozd&ni, M.A., in his presidential 

address to the 11th AU-Indla Oriental Conference (held at 
Hyderabad—Deccan, in December 1941). 

An extensive and commendatory review of these two 
monographs, by Prof. Louis Renou (of Paris) has appeared in 
the Journal Asiotiq^. 

A TEXTUAL CRITICISM OP THE ASVALAYANA GRHYA- 

SOTRA 

§5. It ia an important contribution to the stylistics of the 
Sutras. Nobody in India has yet worked on Indo-Aryan 
s^listics, in fact most of us are ignorant even of the subject. 
But the author, by discussing certain unusual mannerisms 
occurring in the text of the Aivaliyana Grhya-Sutra. e.g., 
^a udiharanti, tcdetatpaJyann rjtruoaca (p. 395-6), 
has set the ball rolling for this new perspective. The basis of 


the Author’s textual criticians is the inclusion or non-inclusion 
oi the Sutre-citatioas in the AivalSyana'SajnhiU. The author’s 
discusaons on individual passages manifest his brilliant and 
acute acumen in the held. 

(Dr. S. Vania.) 


RGVEDA CITATIONS IN THE MAH.^HaRATA 

16. "The subject ol this paper would be particularly wel¬ 
come to a linguistieian for it would throw considerable light 
on the “DialecWogy of the Mshabhireta^ which, as the paper 
tolls us, rendered heye as ho, tmidcle as vindati and corrected 
the neuter Kvntvid with the masculine ekoh. This new 
perspective started by the ^fted author would result some day, 
in preMiing the *‘isogloss of all stidx exj^resMons” being 
paralM to Vedic Dialectology. Not only the expressions but 
semantic parallels could also be schematically represented, as 
the correspondent of tidoom/amira yemire (p. 31). But the 
study of the restoring the Vedic originals will also have 
its value; it will give u$ chapters on the “history of textual 
criticism in aadent India." 

(Da. SmDHisHWAR Varka.) 


17. (Dear Dr. Apia) Please send me an ofl-print or two 
of your valitahU article, "^gveda Citations m the Mbh." pub¬ 
lished in the Kane Volume. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bhanoaiucar OpctSNTAL Kbssarch 

lysT i T U T B , Poona V. S. Sukrairavkab, 

IM 1*1941 General Editor, itfbh. 


THE A3VALAYANA MANTRA-SAh<HlTA 

18. ‘This paper describes the cootents of two of 

the AivalJyana-M^tra-SasnhiU, found by the author in the 
India Office Library, Lmdon. It ^ves a very exhaustive 
survey of this work, indicating the author’s tremendous at¬ 
tention to details. T^ work is of ceat exegetical value, as 
it record the citations occurring in me AivalSyana Srauta and 
Grhya Sutras. In beginning of this paper, the author dis¬ 
cusses a bewildering number of several works with nearly the 
same title. It points out a number of grossly misunderstood 
data, occurru^ in several catalogues regarding the AivaUyana- 
Sakhokte-Mentra-Samhiti. 


(Da. S. Varma.) 


"Une etude.” (An excellent study.) 

(pROf. Loois RsNOU in the Journal Asiatique.) 

§10. Dr. Siddheshwar Varma sums up, as follows, his 
detailed review of 13 papers of Dr. V. M. Apte, forwarded to 
the latter, through the Director of the Vishveshwariaanda 
Vedic Resear^ Institute, a review from which some extracts 
have been quoted above. ‘The above paragraphs, it is hoped, 
will sufficiently indicate 1 o the reader, the great services whi^ 
I^of. Dr, Apte has rendered to the cause of Vedic Scholarship, 
by bis approaches to so many aspects of the subject....” 

We look forward to more of such boons from Dr. Apte, 
for, as MSgha says: "athauJ /reyoai kena trpyate?" 

MANTRA-RUBRICS IN RITUAL UTERATURE: NEW 

LINES OF INVESTIGATION 

§11. (Dear Sir) I have i^ead with the keenest interest 
your article in the Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume on the 
question of the 'Application of the Vedic Mantras.’ I think that 
in dealing with it, you are at the core of an Important problem 
for understanding the entire formation of the Veda. I had 
read before ^our beautiful article** in the Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. I p. 127. Unfortu> 
nately I do not know any thing of other articles of yours 
and nothing more about the publications of your two prin¬ 
cipal pupils of whom you speak in your above-mentioned 
aAicle, in the Kunhan Raja Volume. 

I em interested since long in the Veda, although chiedy 
from the point of view of linguistics. I have in the Press a 
study on '‘The Vedic Schools” which, I shall permit myself, 
to send on to you as soon as possible. Unfortunately / have 
not yst been able to utilise fully your Ideas, so new and so 
suggestive. 

If you would send me henceforth whatever you publish 
(you and your school) touching on Vedism (I am almost the 
only one now in Europe interested in these studies) I would 
be very grateful to you for it and I would review it in 
Journal Asiatique. 

2 rue £f7ule-FagueC 

Pajos-—14 

2I-M7 

(A literal rendering of the origin^ letter in French.) 

Believe me, your devoted 
Louis Rsieou, 

(Prof, i la sorbonTie) 

••Tins is i referencf to "The PijwJa m (heir Rilual 4ctHnff 

w the Cnhya-Sutra/ fneabon«(l above. 


‘•THE NAME ‘INDRA—AN ETYMOLOGICAL INVESTI¬ 
GATION” 

§12. Dr. Mwlred Mayrhofer, a distinguished Unguisti- 
cian and Honorary X^ecturer (i^m>et>Oo 2 «nt) in the University 
of GRAZ (Austria), the first part of who^ valuable ^Altin- 
dischen et^ologisehen Wort^ucbes' has been published 
recently, opened correspondence with the author in Octobei* 
1952 because (as he wrote) be was deeply interested in and 
impressed by this Paper. In Dr. Ma3rrh^er’s own article on 
Indra in the (publi&^d) first part his Etymological DiC' 
tlonary, an appreciative note of the author’s investigations on 
Indra’ appears. 

‘TS THE ^tGVBDIC RUDRA A ‘HOWLER’?” 

§13. The same learned Doctor (M. Mayrhofer) in his 
letter of January Sth, 19$3 to the author says:—” (Dear Pro¬ 
fessor Apte)» I have received the great number of offprints 
that you have been so kind to send on to me. They all have 
been of the highest interest, especially those on Indra, Rudra 
Ven- and Vrato-. They will W of great value for the Ety- 
molo^al Dictionary of Sanskrit 1 am preparing. Above all I 
am ^ad of assessing your Paper on Rudnu An article of 
mine on Rudra is just now in press, la this article, / agree 
in most details with you^ opbUone. I om very plod that toe 
have fow}d in di^erent toayt, m many coier the same results.” 
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